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The  aesthetic  experience  has  long  been  a  controversial  issue  in 

philosophy.  The  aesthetic  experience  has  also  been  an  issue  virtually 

ignored  by  philosophers  working  in  semiosis.  The  basic  argument  of 

this  dissertation  is  that  semiosis  has  something  to  offer  the  study  of 

aesthetics  by  articulating  the  aesthetic  sign  as  an  iconic  symbol, 

and  by  developing  the  pragmatic  dimension  of  the  aesthetic  experience. 

This  needs  to  be  done  by  re-emphasizing  the  phenomenological  nature 

of  semiosis.  To  this  end,  there  is  a  concentration  upon  the  works  of 

Ernst  Cassirer  and  Charles  S.  Peirce,  as  well  as  certain  historical 

figures  pertinent  to  the  study. 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  AND  HISTORICAL  GROUND 

It  is  not  history  itself  which  is  presented.  We  might  more 
properly  designate  it  as  a  History  of  History. 

--G.  W.  F.  Hegel 

History  is  a  process  of  rebarbarization. 

--John  Dewey 

The  purpose  of  this  introduction  is  neither  to  detail  nor  to  refute 
the  philosophical  work  that  has  preceded  this  dissertation  in  this 
study  of  aesthetics.  Rather,  the  purpose  is  to  "set  the  stage"  for 
the  work  to  be  done  here.  Since  the  truth  of  Hegel  is  accepted  that  the 
present  questions  to  be  framed  and  considered  must,  to  be  completely 
understood,  be  viewed  from  their  past,  an  historical  analysis  is  to  be 
included  not  so  much  for  background,  but  for  the  appropriate  ground 
which  will  illuminate  more  fully  the  figure  presented  for  consideration. 
To  this  end,  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  in  an  almost  infinite 
progression  starting  with  the  fragments  of  Thales,  covering  everyone, 
until  the  present.  But,  it  is,  to  gather  up  the  movement  correctly, 
necessary  to  pick  out  certain  individuals  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  ones  explored  in  this  introduction  are  Leibniz,  Hobbes,  Kant,  Hegel, 
and  Vernon  Lee.  Of  course  no  mere  introduction  could  ever  claim  to 
encompass  the  entire  scope  of  the  works  of  any  one  of  the  above,  much 
less  all  of  them.  So,  the  limit  must  be  set;  the  limits  of  this  intro- 
duction will  be  the  aspect  that  each  took  in  explaining,  in  coping  with, 
that  mysterious  but  prized  human  phenomenon,  the  aesthetic  perception 
or  experience.  The  question  necessarily  arises  as  to  why  these  par- 
ticular individuals  have  been  selected  in  lieu  of  the  many  that  could 
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have    been.     Before  any  direct  answer  is  given,   let  us   turn  to  the 
central    themes   and   issues   that  will    preoccupy   the  focus   of  this  work. 
Perhaps   then   the  explanation  of  why   these  persons  were   included  can 
be  explained  more  succinctly. 

The  central    issue   is,  what  is    the   (or  perhaps,   better- -an) 
aesthetic  experience?     It  is   important  to   take  notice  here   that  the 
primary  question     is   not  whether   there   is   such   an  event  as   an  aesthetic 
experience.      The  existence  of   the  event  is    taken  as    fact,    unalterable. 
For  the  moment   let  us   regard  a   rather  simplistic,   but  serviceable  dis- 
tinction.     There  are   two  major  groups   of  experiences  —  ordinary  and  non- 
ordinary.      In   the  grouping  of   the  ordinary  are  such  events   as  walking 
to   the  local    "7-11"    to  buy  a   package  of  cigarettes,    taking  a  shower, 
etc.,   in  short,    the  kinds   of  unremarkable   actions  we  all    take   in   the 
ordinary  course  of  events  of  the   "normal"    day-to-day  existence.     As 
the  point  will    be   later  argued,  what  makes   these  events  ordinary  is 
not  so  much   the  objective  factor  of  the  external   end  or  scenery,   but 
the  way  in  which   the  subject  participates   in   the  event.      There  are  also 
the  non-ordinary  events   of  one's   existence.      These  can   include  many 
sub-groups,   the  more  traditional   subdivisions  being  the  religious,   the 
psychotic,   and   the  aesthetic.      Important  to  mark  out  here   is   that  "non- 
ordinary"    is   not  to  be   taken   as  merely  unusual.      It  would  certainly 
be  unusual    for  a  non-smoker  to  walk   to   the   "7-11"    to  buy  a   pack  of 
cigarettes   but  that  does   not  seem  to  mean   that   the   non-smoker  would  be 
participating   in  an  aesthetic,    religious,   or  psychotic  experience, 
simply  one  out  of  character.      But  it  will    also  be  argued   that   the  walk 
to   the  "7-11",    the  shower,   etc.    may  well    be  or  become       non-ordinary 
experiences,  once  again  depending   upon   the  way  in  which   the  subject 


participates   in   the  activity.     With   the  outline  of  the  basic  argu- 
ment described,    if  vaguely,    let  us  make  a   return   to   the  original   ques- 
tion.    When   the  question   is  asked  what   is   an   aesthetic  experience, 
we  must   then  be  asking  a  question   about  one  aspect  of  non-ordinary 
experience.      This   of  course,   given   the  above  boundaries, commits   the 
thesis   to   doing  at  least  two   tasks,   demarking   the  aesthetic   from  the 
other  kinds   of  non-ordinary  experiences   and  then  going   into  some   depth 
on   the  aesthetic  experience   itself. 

If  it  is   granted   that  these  are   the  proper  results   of  our  inquiry, 
the  next  question,   of  what   the  proper  method  is,   must  be   raised.     This 
presents   some  problems.      What  is    the  proper  method  for  coming   to   terms 
with  any  human  experience?     The  zoological   method  of  pinning   it  down 
on  a  metaphorical    bed  of  paraffin  will    not  do  because  a  human  experience 
is   something,    an  event,    lived  by  a   cognizant  subject.      To   remove   it, 
even  metaphorical ly,  from  the   livedness   of  its   subjectness   is   to  some- 
how miss  a   vital    element  of  its   nature.      It  does   not  seem  that  a 
geometer's  method  is   applicable  either.      We     cannot  define  abstractly, 
objectively,   an  event  which  exists   in   the  existential   moment  of  the 
human  experience.     Another  possibility   is   the  demographic  method  of 
the  sociologist.      Perhaps  we  could  simply  go  around  asking  people   to 
relate  aesthetic  experiences   for   us   and  publish   a  statistical    report 
delimited  by  age,   sex,   and  geographical    distribution.      This   also   has 
problems   in   that  memories  and  reflections   of  an  event  are  more  often 
than  not  tied   to   interpretative,   social    and  personal    frameworks,  while, 
as   it  will    also  be  argued  later,  we  are  after  the  essence  of  the 
experience  as  much  as   it  can  be   retrieved   in   cognitive   thought.     Or 
rather  we  are  hunting   the  experience   itself,   not   reflections   upon   that 


experience.     Also   it  is   not  clear  what  a  method  such   as   this  would 
gain  us   in  our  pursuit.      It  might  give  us   the   "seven  warning  signs  of 
an  aesthetic  experience"   which  one  could  check  off.      "Ah  yes,   my   last 
experience   contained   five  of  these  signs.      I   must  have  had  an  aesthetic 
experience."     We  must  be  careful    not  to   try   to   track   down   the  wily, 
shadowy,   aesthetic  experience  with  a   large   flashlight.      Is   there  a 
method  which  will    do?     Perhaps   this   question   can  be  answered   if  we    re- 
examine      the   central    question  of  what  is   an   aesthetic  experience? 
There  are  many  contexts   in  which   to  ask  such   a  question.     We  might  be 
asking  for  the   truth  of  a  proposition  made  about  an  experience.     We 
might  be  asking   for  the   validity  of  such  an  experience.      If  either  of 
these   is  what  we  are   asking,    then   it  might  seem  that  we  are  seeking 
under  all    for  objective  criteria,  which  might  well    lead   to   the  conclu- 
sion  that   I   might  have  sufficiently  good   reasons    to  deny  your  claim  of 
an  aesthetic  experience  because   there  were,   say  only   four  of  the  seven 
components  associated  with  an  aesthetic  experience   in  your  experience. 
Since  five  are  necessary  for  such   a   classification,    I  would  be  able   to 
point  out  to  you   that  you  were  close,   but  "no  banana."     These  kinds 
of  considerations   have  led  philosophers   down   the  garden  path   for  a 
long  period.      The  basic  problem  being   that  the  participation  of  the 
subject   is   so   vital    in   this   existential    situation,   that  either  the 
subject's   participation  was   ignored,   that  is, the   immediacy  of  the 
experience  was  overlooked  and  so  lost,  or  the  aesthetic  experience  was 
confined   to   the  murky  world  not  of  subjectness   but  of  subjectivity, 
something  on   the  order  of  a  high-grade  hallucination.      Is   there   a  way 
to  come   to   terms  with   the  question,   somehow  to   tread   the   thin   line,    to 


come  to  some  kind  of  cognitive  understanding  of  the  aesthetic 
experience   as   a   lived  existential    human  experience?     A  main   thrust 
of  this  work   is    that  the   answer  is  yes   and  that  consequently  of  this 
answer  we  are  asking:     what  is   the  meaning  of  an   aesthetic  experience? 
This   question  has   two   aspects.     What  does   it  mean   that   the  human   species 
is   capable  of  experiencing  aesthetically?     And,   what  does    it  mean   to 
an   individual    to  have  an  aesthetic  experience?     The   two  approaches 
mentioned  previously,   of  explaining-  and  demarking  have  not  been   for- 
gotten.     Through   the  context  of  looking   for  meaning,    the  second  question 
can  also  be  answered. 

The  point  has   now  been   reached  where   the   initial   question   can  be 
answered.     Why  does   this  work  choose   to  deal   with  Leibniz,   Kant,   Hegel, 
and  Lee  as   the  historical    ground   for  the  work?     The  approach  of  looking 
for  meaning  does   not,    alas,   originate  with   this   author.      Giving  credit 
where  credit  is   due,   it  is   thought  that  the  proper  philosophic  move 
for  this   thesis   is   to  present  the  work  of  two  philosophers  who   recog- 
nized that  in   the  world  of  human  experience,   it  is   not  truth  or  validity 
which   is  paramount,    but  the  meaning  and  significance  of   the  experience 
for  both   the   individual    and   the  species   as  a  whole.      Neither  of  the 
people   to  whom  we   refer  approached   the   task   in  exactly   the  same  way 
and  it  will    be  argued,   neither  of  them  is  wholly  complete   for   the   task 
at  hand.      But,    it  is   felt   that  by  working   through   both   Charles   Peirce's 
theory  of  signs   and  Ernst  Cassirer's   philosophy  of  symbolic   forms   a 
synthesis  will    be   formed  which  will    create  a  platform  upon  which   to 
anchor  our  inquiry.      The   reason   for  three  of  the  historical    figures 
will    become  immediately  apparent.     Both  Peirce  and  Cassirer  were 


strongly  influenced  by  the  works  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  Cassirer  would 
also  add  Leibniz  for  whom  he  has  inordinate  praise  in  his  book  on  the 
Enlightenment.  But  why  Thomas  Hobbes?  Hobbes,  with  his  precocious 
insight  into  the  force  of  mind  can  set  much  of  the  stage  for  our  work. 
And  why  Vernon  Lee?  There  seems  to  be  no  real  historical  connection 
here.  But  it  will  be  argued  that  in  order  to  fully  grasp  the  moves 
made  by  both  Peirce  and  Cassirer  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  the 
most  influential  historical  figures,  included  but  also  the  theory  of 
empathy.  And,  while  Vernon  Lee  is  not  the  originator  of  the  empathy 
theory  (Theodor  Lipps  was), she  has  been  chosen  as  a  fair  representative 
of  the  movement.  With  the  explanation  both  of  the  present  and  future 
of  this  work  now  given,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  past  and  paint  in  the 
proper  ground  of  the  theme  of  the  dissertation. 

II 

Generally,   in  beginning  a  section  of  work,   the  toughest  part  is 
deciding  where  to  begin.      It  might  seem  that  in  an  historical    section 
this   part  of  the  problem  has   been  solved,   begin  with   the  beginning, 
the  first  writer, and  move  forward  in   time.      But  this   simple  decision 
does   not  work  out  the  best.     Often   the  ideas   articulated  by  an   individ- 
ual   can  be  said   to  be  well    before  his/her  time.      In   this   case, 
chronology  does   not  often  suit  thematic   concerns  of  the  work.      This   is 
the  case   in   this  work.      The  study  of  the  aesthetic  experience   in   the 
context  of  its  meaning   is   a  study  of  liberation,   the  liberation  of 
the  human   intellect  and  philosophical    concerns   from  the   "truth"   of 
certain  statements.     As  we  will    argue   in  a   later  chapter,    this 
liberation   reached  its   apex  not  in   the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter, 


of  subject  over  object,   but  in  an  equalization,   a  co-extensive  rela- 
tionship between  subject  and  object,   synthesizing   into   the  unity  of 
an  experience.      It   is   to   this  end   that  our  narrative  begins   not  with 
the  work  of  Thomas  Hobbes,   but  with   the  work   done  by   Leibniz.     As  we 
travel    the  path   from  Leibniz   to  Hobbes   to  Kant  to  Hegel    and  finally   to 
Vernon  Lee  we  will    unfold   the  progression  of  the  concerns  of  philosophy 
with  aesthetic  experience   from  one  of  mere   awe   to  one  of  forceful 
creativity.      Let  us   now  start  this  journey. 

Leibniz 

In  our  contemporary  era  where  we  seek   causes   that  bind  and  make 
understandable   the  relationships   that  exist  between  all    the  different 
aspects   of  the   universe,   Leibniz  and  his  monadology  is   sometimes  hard 
to   take  seriously.      Taken   literally  with   its   necessary  deus   ex  machina, 
the  monadology  does   present  problems  of  credibility  to  a  mind-set 
dependent  upon  empirical    verification.     And,    this   paper  intends  no 
defense  of  the  exact  theory  of  monads,   but  rather  does    intend  to  ex- 
tract and  make   use  of  the  essence  of  the  monadology  with   a  view  towards 
demonstrating  the   validity  of  Leibniz's   insight  for  both    the  general 
human  condition  of  being  in   the  world  and  more  specifically   for  the 
aesthetic  experience. 

Underlying   the  whole  of  Leibniz's   philosophical    position   is   a 
wonder  at  the  orderliness   of  things  and   actions   in   the  world  which 
presents   itself  day  to  day.      His   philosophy  will    be  approached   from 
the  aspect  of  this  wonder,    this  mystery  of  order  and  harmony.      The  way 
in  which  Leibniz  chose   to  come   to   terms  with    this  mystery   is   steeped 


in  the  ancient  tradition  of  substances   and   faculties.      It  also  ap- 
pears  to  be  at  least  in  part  a   reaction   to   the  problems   inherent  in 
any   theory  which   purports   to  explain  how  different  substances   inter- 
relate with  one  another  (i.e.,   Descartes).      Since  an   understanding 
of  the  monad  is   essential    for  understanding   the   relationships   that 
exist  in  experience   in  general    and  especially   the  aesthetic  experience, 
let  us   begin  our  study  of  Leibniz  with  a   study  of  the  monad. 

A  monad  is  a   simple  substance,'  indi visible ,   active  and  eternal. 
Each  monad  is   "a   living  mirror"   and  "represents   the  universe  according 
to  its   point  of  view  and   is   regulated  as   completely  as   is   the  universe 
itself."       Since  each  monad  is   a   substance,   each  monad  is   unique.     Since 
monads  are  "windowless"    they  do  not   interrelate  with  each  other,   do  not 
interrelate  in   the  sense   that  there   is   any  cause/effect  relationship 
between   them.      So,  what  can  we  discover  from  this   brief  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  monad?     What  seems   primary  here   is    that  monads  are 
the   life-force  of  the   universe.      Not  surprisingly,   for  Leibniz,   since 
the  entire  universe   is   made   up  of  monads,    there   is   some   life   in  all 
things   in   the  universe,   though     Leibniz  will    back  off  on   this   point   some- 
what to  say   that  the  body   that  is   coupled  with   the  monad  affects   the 
quality  of  its   life.      The  fact  that  the  monad,    as   a  simple   substance, 
is  eternal   and  indivisible,   is   nothing  new  and  startling;   these  are 
standard  qualities   of  simple  substances.      But,   what   is    important   in   the 
nature  of  a  monad  is   that  it  is   a   unity  and  a  mirror  of  the   universe. 
The  coupling  of  these   two  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  monad  indicates 
that  to   call    the   unity  of  the  monad  simply  equivalent  to  being   in- 
divisible  is   a  mistake.      If  we  view  these   two  qualities  of  the  monad 


together,  we  can  gain  much  knowledge  about  Leibniz's  views  on  the 
nature  of  the  universe.  Now  generally  when  we  speak  of  unity  we  are 
speaking  of  something  that  has  parts.  But,  what's  important  here  is 
not  so  much  that  the  object  has  parts  but  that  the  relationship  between 
the  parts  is  such  that  if  even  one  of  the  parts  were  to  be  removed  or 
changed,  the  object  would  be  destroyed  or  changed.  So,  what's  essential 
in  a  unity  is  not  the  parts  but  the  interdependent  nature  of  the  parts 
that  make  up,  in  a  sense,  create,  the  thing.  Another  aspect  of  unity 
is  that  not  only  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  dependent  upon  the  relation- 
ship of  the  parts,  but  the  nature,  the  meaning  and  significance  of  each 
part,  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  unity.  So,  there  is  a  type 
of  living  give  and  take  between  the  unity  and  the  relationship  of  its 
parts.  Another  important  aspect  of  a  unity  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  real  sense  in  which  we  can  say  that  the  various  relationships  existing 
between  part  and  part,  whole  and  parts  are  one  of  cause/effect.  The 
parts  do  not  cause  the  object  to  be  a  unity  nor  does  the  unity  cause 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  parts.   Rather,  what  seems  more 
meaningful  is  to  say  that  the  object  as   unity  is  embodied  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  parts  and  that  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  parts  are  embodied  in  the  unity  of  the  object.  But,  a  monad  has  no 
parts,  being  a  simple  substance.  So,  where  has  this  discourse  on  unity 
taken  us?  Remember  that  a  monad  is  a  living  mirror  of  the  universe,  a 
representation  of  the  universe.   It  seems  that  what  Leibniz  has  done 
is  give  us  an  analogy  which  turns  on  a  double  use  of  the  word  "unity." 
There  is  a  traditional  use  of  "unity"  in  which  it  is  simply  equivalent 
to  "indivisible."  Also,  the  discourse  above  is  an  accurate  description 
of  another  use  of  the  term  unity.  The  monad  as  living  mirror  used  as 
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an  analogy  seems  to  run  on  these  lines.  The  monad  is  a  simple  sub- 
stance living,  eternal,  indivisible,  a  unity.  The  universe  is  a  unity 
of  these  different  monads,  a  living  process  which  is  eternal.  And  while 
it  may  to  reflection  seem  divisible  into  all  its  various  monads,  in 
reality  it  cannot  be  divided  and  understood.  For  the  unity  of  the 
universe  is  embodied  in  all  the  various  relationships  that  exist  among 
all  the  various  monads  and  the  meaning  and  significance  of  each  monad 
is  embodied  in  the  unity  of  the  universe.  To  tear  down  the  relation- 
ships, to  list,  as  it  were,  all  the  monads  and  their  unique  nature 
(even  if  possible)  would  not  give  us  an  understanding  of  the  universe 
at  all.  For  this  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  living  process  of  the 
universe  which  is  the  relationships  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  and  of  the 
whole  to  the  parts.  To  add  further  to  this  discourse,  it  can  be  noted 
that  Leibniz  also  perceives  that  the  relationship  that  exists  in  this 
mobile  of  a  universe  is  not  one  of  cause/effect.  The  relationship  is 
one  of  "pre-established  harmony."  The  process  of  pre-established 
harmony  is  the  ultimate  of  unity.   For  it  embodies  and  is  embedded  in 
that  most  magnificent  of  all  monads,  God.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  real 
sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  God  is  the  epitome  of  unity,  for 
in  him  is  rooted  both  senses  of  the  term  "unity."  He  is  a  simple  in- 
divisible substance  and  he  is  infinite  and  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
universe,  where  the  second  sense  of  the  term  is  appropriate. 

But,  so  far  we  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  pure  state  of 
monads,  how  they  work  ideally.  And,  what  of  humanity,  where  does  it 
enter  the  picture?  Since  the  main  thrust  of  this  thesis  is  the 
aesthetic  experience,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  to  bring  humanity  into 
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the  picture  as  quickly  as   possible.     A  human   is   not  a  monad  but  is   a 
compound  substance  with  a  monad  at  his/her  core.      For  Leibniz  the 
soul    is   the  monad  of  a  human   (and  other  living  creatures).      Except  for 

God  all   monads   exist  with  a  body  and  thus    form  what  Leibniz  calls   a 

n  3 

living  substance."       The  body  of  a   human   is   organic  because   it  is   a 

natural   machine,"     because  not  only   is    it  a   unity  but  each   of  its   parts 
is  a   unity.     The  physical    body  of  a  human   reacts  with   the  physical    universe, 
which  gives   rise   to  sensations   and  memories.     While   this   is   true  of  any 
living  creature,   a  human  also  has   the  ability  to   reason.     Besides   the 
fact  that  the  conjunction  of  monad  and  natural   machine  comprises  .a  living 
substance,    it  is  also   the   case   that  being  with  a  body  affects   the  power 
of  the  monad.     As   a   foundation  for  the  aesthetic   views  of  Leibniz   this 
affectation   is   an   important,   even   crucial,   avenue  of  investigation. 
Let  us  walk   that  path  now. 

The  monad  in  a  pure  state,  without  a  body,   being  a  mirror  of  the 
universe,  would  also  mirror  and  participate   in   the   infinity  of  the 
universe.     But,    as  was   said  before,   except  for  God,   monads  do  not  exist 
in   the   universe  in  this   pure  state.     So,    it  seems   as   if  we  can  expect 
some  type  of  modification  of   the  monad  in  the  real   world.     Leibniz  sup- 
ports  this   assumption  when  he  says:      "...    although  each   created 
monad  represents   the  whole   universe,   it  represents  more  distinctly  the 

body  which   is   particularly  affected  by   it  and  of  which   it  is   the 

5 
entelechy.""     There   is    then  some   sense   in  which   it  is   proper  to  say 

that  for  Leibniz   the  body  is   the  boundary  of  the  monad.     This   presents 

some  interesting  problems.      This,    at  least  at  first  glance,   seems   to 

imply  some   type  of  cause/effect   relationship  between   the  monad  and  the 

body  where  before  Leibniz  denied  that  in   favor  of  pre-established 
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harmony.  Also,  if  the  cause/effect  relationship  can  be  taken  care  of, 
just  what  is  the  nature  of  the  "affecting?"  Or,  where  is  Leibniz  left 
if  the  cause/effect  implications  can  not  be  resolved?  First,  let  us 
try  to  get  Leibniz  out  of  this  apparent  problem. 

The  monad,  the  soul  of  the  human,  is  what  is  today  called  the  mind 
or  consciousness.  For  Leibniz  there  are  two  levels  of  operations  of  the 
mind,  perception  and  apperception.  A  perception  is  the  "representation 

c 

of  the  compound,  or  that  which  is  without."   Apperception  is  reflec- 
tive reason.  Perception  seems  more  immediately  tied  to  the  body,  so 
let's  look  at  that  first.  Perceptions  change;  Leibniz  calls  this  ap- 
petitions.  He  says,  "For  the  simplicity  of  a  substance  does  not  pre- 
vent the  plurality  of  modifications  which  must  necessarily  be  found 
together  in  the  same  simple  substance."   So,  the  mind  even  though  a 
simple  substance  can  be  modified  by  perceptions.  A  perception,  being 
the  representation  of  that  which  is  without, implies  that  it  is  a  re- 
presenting to  the  monad  of  the  external  world.  How  is  this  accomplished? 
Through  the  sense  organs.  While  the  monad  may  be  windowless,  a  human, 
being  a  specially  embodied  monad,  is  not  windowless  and  does  exist  in 
and  with  the  physical  world.  To  believe  otherwise  would  be  absurd. 
But  this  still  sounds  like  cause/effect,  that  the  body  causes  the 
modification  of  the  mind.  Now,  even  within  Leibniz's  system  this  could 
be  consistently  maintained.   For  Leibniz  does  not  deny  cause/effect. 
He  only  denies  that  the  laws  of  monads  cause  the  laws  of  the  physical 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  through  pre-established  harmony  that  the  two 
sets  of  laws  gear  in  with  each  other,  that  the  thought  in  apperception 
fits  in  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe.  So,  we  may  well  be 
able  to  save  Leibniz  yet  by  saying  that  being  in  a  physical  body  causes 
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some  modifications   in   the  qualities   of  any   unique  monad  but  does   not 
affect  as   by  cause  any  of  the  essential    faculties  of  the  monad.     What 
being   in  a  body  does   to  a  monad   is    limit  it  by  binding  and  shortening 
the  scope  of  each  of  the   faculties.     The  qualities  of  monads   in  humans 
are  bounded  by  being  in   a  body.      Because  our  minds   are  embodied  they 
are   limited  in   the  aspects  of  the  universe  which   they  can  show.     The 
finiteness  of  our  bodies  modifies   the   inherent  infinity  of  the  pure 
monad  to  one  of  finiteness.      For,   only  God   is   an   infinite  monad. 
Theoretically,    it  can  be  said  that  if  (or  when)   our  minds  are  liberated 
from  our  bodies,    they  too   could  represent  the   infinity  of  the  universe. 
It  is   not  clear  whether  Leibniz  holds   that  this   could  happen.      If  it 
were   to  happen,    then   it  would  occur  only  with   the  death  of  the  body. 
But     while  he   is   clear  that  the  monad,  being  eternal,  survives   the  death 
of  the  body,    it   is   not  clear  what  kind  of  perceptions   it  has   under  those 
circumstances.     But,    concerning  the  bodied  monad,    it  is   clear  that  the 
physical   modifies   it  by  limiting   the  aspects   through  which   the  monad 
can  represent  the  infinite  universe. 

This,    it  would  seem, would  also  affect  the  apperceptions,    the 
reflective   thoughts.     The  effect  upon  apperception   is   not  that  some 
parts  of  the  infinite  are  known  and  others   not  known.      It  is   not  the 
case  that  some  of  our  universe   is   shut  off  from  us.     But,    it  rather 
seems   to  be   the   case   that  what  we  know,  we  confusedly  and  indistinctly 
know.     This   is   an  obvious   conclusion  if  we  remember  that  each  part  of 
the  universe,   whether  monad  or  organic  machine,  is   a   unity  within  a  unity. 
So,    to   know  any  of  the  parts   is   to  have  some  vague   knowledge  of  the 
entire,   the  unity.      This   view  is   supported  when  we  remember  that  the 
human  monad  is   a   special    kind  of  soul    because   it  can   reason,   because 
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it  has  apperception.  Leibniz  calls  human  monads  "spirits."  Spirits 
are  "not  only  a  mirror  of  the  universe  of  creatures  but  also  an  image 

o 

of  divinity."   Spirits,  in  their  own  aspect,  have  a  vague  knowledge  of 
the  entire  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.   It  appears  that  the 
crucial  difference  between  humans  and  God  is  that  God  is  pure  monad, 
unfettered  by  the  boundary  of  a  body.  Leibniz  seems  to  support  this 
indirectly  when  he  mentions  the  wonder  of  dreams  when  we  often  solve 
great  and  perplexing  problems  without  effort  and  will.  Dreams  appear  to 
be  that  stage  of  consciousness  when  we  are  as  independent  of  the  bounds 
of  the  body  as  humanly  possible.  The  human  monad  is  in  a  sense  the 
divine  monad  as  regulated  and  defined  by  the  body.  And  what  of  the 
relationship  between  the  body  and  the  monad?  Cause/effect?  No.  Given 
that  without  the  body  the  human  monad  would  be  the  divine  monad,  it 
appears  as  a  necessary  implication  that  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  divine 
monad  are   in  us.  So,  the  external  world  could  not  cause  internal  activity 
Rather  it  seems  that  our  ideas  are  somehow  occasioned  by  the  body.  An 
external  act  is  the  occasion  of  our  bringing  forth  ideas  in  our  con- 
sciousness. Because  man  has  finite  senses  the  aspect  is  limited  by 
having  a  finite,  that  is,  an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  way  things 
are. 

In  way  of  a  summation,  it  seems  clear  that  it  can  be  said  that  the 
everyday,  general  understanding  which  a  human  has  of  the  world  is  an  incom- 
plete one  because  of  the  finiteness  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  monad 
resides,  which  allows  only  finite  or  incomplete  aspects  of  the  nature 
of  the  monad  and  the  orderliness  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  Even 
though  human  beings  appear  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
physical  laws  of  the  universe,  humans  still  do  not  have  a  complete 
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understanding  of  how  the  laws   fit  into  the   total    picture  of  nature. 
In   the   understanding  which   humans   share  with   God,    they  have  an   intima- 
tion of  the   totality,   but   this   intimation   is,   by  the  nature  of  the 
finite  modification  of  the  human's   central   monad,    unclear  and  indistinct. 
This   is   the  essence  of  the  everyday  understanding  or  experience  of 
humanity.     What  then  is   that  very  special    experience,   the  aesthetic 
experience? 

As  might  well    be  expected,    the'  aesthetic  experience   for  Leibniz 
involves   beauty  and  pleasure.      Pleasure   is  a   feeling  which   can,   but  does 
not  have   to,   arise   from  understanding.     But,   both  avenues   of  pleasure 
arise  from  a  sense  of  beauty.      Before  we   look  at  pleasure,    let  us   in- 
vestigate what  it  is   for  an  object   to  be  beautiful,   both  a   natural   ob- 
ject and  a   human-made  one.     On   human-made  objects   Leibniz  makes   the  fol- 
lowing claim: 

If  we   look  at  a   yery  beautiful    picture  but  cover  up  all 
of  it  but  a   tiny  spot,   what  more  will    appear  in   it,   no 
matter  how  closely  we  study   it,    than  a   confused  mixture 
of  colors  without  beauty  and  without  art.      Yet  when   the 
covering   is   removed  and   the  whole  painting   is   viewed 
from  a   position   that  suits   it,  we  come   to   understand 
that  what  seemed  to  be  a   thoughtless   smear  on   the   canvas 
has   really  been  done  with   the  highest  artistry  by   the 
creator  of  the  work.     And  what  the  eyes   experience   in 
painting   is   experienced  by  the  ears   in  music. 9 

Since   the  spot  is  without  beauty  and  art,   there  seem     to  be  some 
conclusions   that  can   be  drawn  here  about  what  it  is    to  have  beauty  and 
art  in  Leibniz's   system.      If  it  can  be  assumed  from  the   above  paragraph 
that   the  entire  painting  or  piece  of  music  had  beauty   to  begin  with, 
then  it  is   clear  that  beauty  lies   in  unity.     This   unity  seems   to   in- 
dicate  that  what  is   involved  is   the  interdependence  between   the  whole 
and  the  relationships   between   the  parts;     an   interdependence  which   is 
a  harmony  where  once  again   it  is   clear  that  the   relationships   between 
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the  parts  are   the  roots   of  the  unity  of  the  whole  and   the  whole   is   the 
meaning  and  significance  of  each   part.      The  color,    the  texture,    the 
individual    shapes   are  nothing,   mere  confusions  when  viewed  separately, 
without  the  context  of  the  whole   and  of  each  other.     And,   although 
Leibniz  does   not  state   this   specifically,    the  whole  would  be  devoid  of 
its   unity  without  the  color,    texture,   or  shape  of  the  parts    in   the 
painting.      Leibniz's   views  on  beauty   (the  aesthetic)   appears   to  be  a   form 
of  the  old  adage  that   form  creates   content,   content  creates   form,   and 
that  the  essential    interdependence  of   these  various   relationships   is 
the  beauty  of  the  art  object.      Given   that  painting  usually  had  some 
representation  of  objects   in   the  external   world,    the  unity  of  art  can 
perhaps   be  better  seen   in  music.      The  discrete  parts  of  music  are  in- 
dividual   notes.      If  we  were   to   list   the   individual    notes   and  even   throw 
in  a   description  of  the  various   tempo   patterns   contained   in   the  piece, 
we  could  not  approximate   the  beauty  of  a  musical    piece.      Yet,  without 
the  notes  and  tempo  patterns   there  would  be  no  musical    piece.     So,    the 
beauty  of  the  musical    piece   resides   in   this   interdependence  that  exists 
between   the  entirety  of  the   piece  and   the   relationships   among  the  dif- 
ferent parts.      The  beauty  of  the  whole  depends   upon   the  order  and  harmony 
of  the  parts.     And,    the  beauty  of  any  one  part  depends   upon   its   relation- 
ship to   the  whole.      So,    the  beauty  of  the  art  object   resides   completely 
in   this   double-edged  aspect  of  unity  which  we  have   previously  described. 

As  we  already  realize,   each  aspect  of  life  has   a  place  within 
the  system  of  the  universe.     What  is   the  place,   or  perhaps  more 
properly  speaking,    the  function  of  the  art  object  and  its   beauty  within 
the  context  of  the   universe?     The   universe  as   perceived  by  Leibniz  is 
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one  of  interlocking  completeness.  Each  part  has  the  dual  nature  of 
being  complete  because  it  draws  its  fullness  from  the  universe  and  of 
being  a  completer  because  it  contributes  to  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  universe.  The  beautiful  art  object,  like  the  monad,  is  a  mirror 
of  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  entire  universe.  Art  seems  to  be  the 
ultimate  in  our  connection  with  the  monad,  God.  For,  as  God  created  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  universe,  the  artist  creates  the  perfect  harmony 
of  the  art  or  aesthetic  object.  The  contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
art  object,  with  beauty  defined  as  harmony  and  order,  is  as  close  as 
we  can  come  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  order  and  harmony  of  the 
unity  of  the  entire  universe.   In  grasping  this  unity  we  come  as  close 
as  possible  to  God.  The  experience  we  have  of  the  beauty  of  the  art 
object  is  pleasure.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  this  is  a  pleasure 
that  arrives  from  understanding,  if  we  look  deeply  enough  into  our- 
selves. We  can  understand  the  unity  of  the  art  object  because  it  is 
finite  and  within  our  finite  aspects.  But  beauty  does  not  reside  only 
in  human-made  objects.  Beauty  resides  in  all  of  creation.   For  Leibniz, 
we  could  even  make  the  claim  that  the  universe  is  beauty. 

An  aesthetic  object  exists  throughout  the  universe  and  the  beauty 
is  there  to  be  perceived  and  felt  by  man.  Because  the  universe  is 
infinite  and  man  is  finite,  the  beauty  of  the  universe  is  not  to  be 
understood  completely.  Also,  for  Leibniz,  since  the  universe  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  living  entity,  it  is  in  a  constant  progress  of  unfolding. 
Leibniz  likens  the  universe  to  a  novel.    A  novel  is  great  when  its 
final  unity  has  its  germination  in  the  initial  chapters  but  needs  the 
entire  work  to  allow  the  full  flowering  of  its  meaning  and  significance. 


The  greatness  of  a  novel,   like   the  greatness   and  beauty  of  the   universe 
lies   in   the   flowering  of  order  out  of  chaos.      The  aesthetic  experience 
of  the  natural   world  lies   in   the  apprehension,   even   if  it  is   only  a 
confused  intimation,   of  the  order  and  harmony   that  arises  out  of  chaos. 
In   the   individual    the  greatest  pleasure   is   the   realization   that  some 
object,   some  event,  which   seemed  chaotic  and  without  meaning  has  order 
and  meaning  and  that  this  meaning   is   a  mirror  of  the  entire   universe 
and  perhaps   even  more   importantly,    that  this  event  or  object  gives  and 
extends  meaning   in   the  whole   universe.     As   is    fitting   to  a   universe 
system  designed  to  embody  the  perfection  of  God,   God's   creations   cause 
us  greater,    intenser  pleasure   than   those  creations  of  humans,   even   though 
we  can  completely  understand  art.     Since  the  pleasure  of  the  aesthetic 
experience  is   so  great,    it  has   no  other  motivations   or  purpose  except  to 
allow  one  a  glimpse,   as   a   type  of  intuition,   of   the  harmony  of  the 
universe.      I   think   that,   given  all    that  has   been  said  in   this   section 
on  Leibniz's   aesthetic  experience,    that  God,   being   infinite  and  open  to 
all    aspects   of  the   universe  knows   the  full    order  and  harmony  of  the 
universe.     God  must  be  experiencing  a   constant  aesthetic  experience. 
For  Leibniz,    it  is  man's  experience  of   the  aesthetic   that  brings   him 
closer  to   the   divine   that  is   part  of  his   nature.     Art  must  hold  a   special 
place   in  Leibniz's   system  of  the   universe   for  the  greatest  artistic 
creation   is   the   universe  and  the  greatest  artist   is   God. 

Hobbes 

The  center  of  the  relationship  between  mundane  experience  and  the 
aesthetic  experience  for  Hobbes  is  the  use  of  the  word  "fancy."  Hobbes 
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es   it  both  to  explain  how  one  conies   to   understanding  and  to  aesthetic 

experience.      The  question  of  how  one  conies   to  experience  objects   as 

objects   is   intimately  tied  up  with   how  one   comes   to   the  aesthetic 

experience.     The  pivotal    section  on  how  one  experiences  object  as 

object  appears   in  a  passage   in  chapter  one  of  Leviathan: 

The  cause  of  sense,    is   the  external    body,   or  object  which 
presseth   the  organ  proper  to  each   sense    .    .    .   which  pressure 
by   the  mediation  of  the  nerves,   and  other  strings  and  mem- 
branes  of  the  body,   continued  inwards    to   the  brain   and  heart, 
causeth   there  a   resistance,   or-  counter-pressure,   or  endeavour 
of  the  heart  to  deliver  itself,  which  endeavour,   because  outward, 
seemeth   to  be  some  matter  without.     And  this   seeming,   or  fancy, 
is   that  which  men   call   sense,    ...    all   which  qualities,   called 
sensible,   are   in   the  object,    that  causeth   them,   but  so  many 
several   motions  of  the  matter,   by  which   it  presseth  our  organs 
diversly.      Neither  in  us   that  are  pressed,   are   they  anything 
else,   but  divers   motions;    for  motion   produceth  nothing  but 
motion.     But  their  appearance   to   us   is   fancy    ....      So   that 
sense,    in  all    cases,   is   nothing  else  but  original    fancy,   caused, 
as   I   have  said,   by   the  pressure,    that  is,   by   the  motion,   of 
external    things   upon  our  eyes,   ears,    and  other  organs   there  unto 
ordained. ' ' 

All   of  us   know   that  we  do  not  experience  motions   impinging  upon 

our  senses;   we  experience  objects.      I    do  not  experience   the  motion  of 

"red"   or  "spherical."      I   experience  a   round  red  object,    called  a  ball. 

The  obvious  question   is   how  we  get  from  these  motions   that  bombard   us 

to   the  objects   that  we  experience,   and  simply  to  say   "fancy"  won't  do 

without  an  explanation  of  the  process.      First  of  all    it   is   clear  from 

this   passage   that  Hobbes   does   believe   in   two  separate   types   of  being 

to  be   distinguished,    the  subject  and  the  object,   each  with   its  own  set 

of  characteristics    (that   the  subject  can   in  other  circumstances  also 

be  object  is   obvious,   but  immaterial    here).      The  subject  is   in   contact 

with   the  object  through   the  physical.     There  are  motions    that  impinge 

upon  "the  appropriate"   senses.      Now,    this   impingement  of  the  motion 
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affects   the  nervous   system,    the  nervous   system  is   the  "mediator" 
between   the  external    force  and  the  heart  and  brain  where   the  motion 
meets   "resistance"   and  "counter-pressure,"   and  an   image   is   formed. 
This   is  what  Hobbes   calls   "original    fancy."     There  are  several   ques- 
tions  that  need  to  be  asked  in   the  unpacking  of  this   section.     The 
first  is  what  is   the   function  of  the  nervous   system  in   this   process? 
The   first  possibility   to  be  examined  is   that   the  nervous   system  is  simply 
a  conduit,    leaving   unaffected   the  final    reformation  of  motion   into  image. 
This   possibility  seems   to  be  belied  by  Hobbes'    use  of  the   term  "media- 
tion."    The  nervous   system  is   a  mediating  agent  between   the  external 
motions   and   the  resistance  of  the  heart  and  brain.      In   the  general    use 
of  the  term,  a  mediating  agent  is  one  which  brings    two  parties   together 
to   get  them   to   reconcile   their  differences,    that   is,    the  mediating  agent's 
function   is   to   unite   two  parties  with   differences   into  an  agreeable  com- 
promise.     So,   Hobbes'    use  of  the  word  would  seem  to   indicate  some   type 
of  active   intervention  as    the  function  of  the  nervous   system.     Now,    if 
there   is  an  object  "out  there"   and  my  nervous   system  mediates   between 
the   forces  of  that  object  out  there  and  my  brain  to   form  the  perception 
of  an   image,    it  appears   that   the  most  obvious  question   to  ask  next  is 
about  the  status  of  the  object.      It  seems   that  Hobbes   here  wants   to 
hold   to   the   integrity  of  the  object,    for  all   which  qualities   called 
sensible  are   in   the  object  and  once  again   there   is    the  word  mediation 
to   fall    back  on.      The  motions    that  impinge  on   us   and  our  bodies   are 
mediated   through   the  nervous   system.     Mediation  also   implies   that  there 
is   something   to  mediate  between,   something   from  which   these   forces  emanate. 
Hobbes,    it  seems  evident  from  the  above  quote,   wants  to  make   the  move 
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that  the  compromise  effected  through   the  nervous   system,    in  effect, 
can  be  said   to   "belong"   to   the  object,    in  the  sense   that   the  final 
image  comes   from  the  interaction  between  body  and   force.     But  nowhere 
does   he  claim  or  oppose   the  claim  that  the  configuration  finally  formed 
offers   all    the  characteristics   possible   in   the  object.      That  is,   he 
would  want  to  support  the  claim  that  my  image  belongs   to   the  object  in 

the  sense  noted  above  but  would  not  claim  that  my   image  is   exactly  like 

12 

the  chair.      'The  object  is  one   thing,    the   image  or  fancy  other.         Besides 

from  making  the  obvious   claim   that  images   and  objects   are  different 
types  of  things,    it  also  appears   that  this,    along  with   the  passage  quoted 
above,   could  be   interpreted  as  meaning   that   the   image  and  object  are  not 
(at  least  not  necessarily)    in  one-to-one  correspondence,    that  there 
could  be  more   to   the  object  than  our  nervous   system  can   assimilate.      If, 
as    I   believe,   Hobbes  can  be  interpreted   in   this   fashion,   his   idea  could 
certainly  be  supported  by  present  day  data.      There  are  whistles  which 
can  make  sounds  out  of  range  of  human  hearing;    they  are  heard  by  other 
animals,   e.g.,  dogs.      There   is   another  implication   that  can  be  drawn  from 
this   interpretation  of  this   passage   from  Hobbes--the  external   world   is  a 
far  richer  place   than   the  human  nervous   system  can   assimilate.     Given 
that  dogs   and  humans   have  different  nervous   systems,    say,   then   the 
mediating   factor  could  logically  be  said  to  reconcile   the  external    and 
brain   (and  heart)    resistance   into  different   images.      Yet,    it  would  seem 
to  make  little  sense  to  say   that  one  or  the  other  perceived   "correct" 
or  "incorrect"   images  of  the  object,   but  it  would  make  sense   to  say  each 
perceives   the  only   image  available   through   the   reconciliation  of 
external    force  and  nervous   system.     So.    it  seems   that  the  conclusion   is 
defensible   that  according   to  Hobbes  our  experience  of  objects   is   the 
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synthesis  of   the  capabilities  of  our  nervous   system  and   the  motions 
by  which   the  characteristics   of  the  objects   impinge   upon  our  senses. 
Our  perceptions  of  the  objects   of  the  world   (for  we  do  perceive  objects, 
not  motions--if  asked  what  I   see   in  front  of  me,    I   will    answer  a  "book" 
or  a  "green  book"   but  not  a   configuration  of  atoms   in  motion  which  cause 
me   to  see  an   image  of  a  green  book)   are  a  biological    sorting  out  from 
the  characteristics  that  an  object  has   to  offer  to  us.     Hobbes   is  saying 
that  in  our  perceptual   experience  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  create 
the  objects  of  our  external   world,    create   through   the  medium  of  the 
innate  structures  of  our  biology   from  the  rich  offerings  of  the  pos- 
sibilities  presented  to   us   by  the  object   itself.     This    is   the  process 
of  experience  which  Hobbes   calls   "original    fancy"   and  some   times 
"imagination."     So   far,   all   we  have  discussed  in   this  paper  is   the 
mundane  perceptual    experience,    that   is,   an   intepretation  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  one  perceives   the   usual,   everyday  objects  of  the 
external   world,   such  as   desks,   chairs,    and  other  people.      From  here  it 
is  an  easy  move   to  leave   the  everyday  and  begin   the   investigation  of 
Hobbes'    views   on  the  aesthetic  experience.     And,   although   I   will    not 
stay  merely   in   the  realm  of  the  art  object  per  se,   that  is   the  place 
to  start,    for  it  is   in  an   investigation  of  the  qualities   that  make 
"art"    that  Hobbes   himself  gives  us   the  most  complete  version  of  his 
views  on   the  aesthetic  experience. 

The  essay  where  Hobbes  writes   the  most  fully  on   the   topic  of 
art  is   "Answer  to   the  Preface   to  Gondibert."     The  most  striking   thing 
to  be  noticed  in  the  essay   is   that  once  again  Hobbes   makes   use  of 
the  term  fancy.     Of  course,   it  is   not  to  be   taken   for  granted  that 
the   term  is   used  by  Hobbes   in  exactly   the  same  way,    in   the  same  sense, 
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as   before.     To  make  that  assumption  with   any  writer  is   to   verge  on 

philosophical    suicide.     Obviously,   the  most  fruitful   move   in   this 

section   is   to  investigate  his   use  of  the   term  when   used  in   reference 

to  an  aesthetic  experience  and  then   investigate   the  differences  and 

similarities   between   the   use  of  the   term  in   the  aesthetic  and  in   the 

mundane  contexts.      The  first  important  use  of  the   term  fancy  comes   in 

the  following  passage: 

Time  and  education  beget  experience;   experience  begets 
memory;  memory  begets  judgment  and   fancy;   judgment 
begets   the  strength  and  structure,   and  fancy  begets   the 
ornaments  of  a  poem   ....      For  memory   is   the  world, 
though   not  really,  yet  so  as   in  a   looking-glass,    in  which 
judgment,    the  severer  sister,   busieth   herself  in  a   grave 
and  rigid  examination  of  all    parts   of  nature,   and   in 
registering  by  letters   their  order,    causes,    uses,    dif- 
ferences,   and  resemblances;  whereby   fancy,  when  any  work 
of  art  is   to  be  performed,    finds   her  materials   at  hand  and 
prepared   for  use,   and  needs   no  more   than  a  swift  motion 
over  them,   that  what  she  wants,   and  is    there   to  be  had,   may 
not   lie   too   long  espied   .    .    .    there   the  architect  fancy 
must  take   the  philosophers   part  upon   herself.      He,    therefore, 
who  undertakes  an  heroic  poem,  which   is    to  exhibit  a 
venerable  and   amiable   image  of  heroic   virtue,  must  not  only 
be  a   poet,    to  place  and  connect,   but  also   the  philosopher, 
to   furnish  and  square  his  matter;   that  is    to  make  both   body 
and  soul,   color  and  shadow  of  his   poem  out  of  his  own 
store   .    .    .    J  3 

In   this   passage,   Hobbes   has  marked  out  the  essentials  of  the  good 

poem  and   the  good  poet.      The  good  poem  is  a   product  of  the  experience 

in  and  of  the  world,    from  a  direct  and  reflective  communication  with 

the  external   world,    for  he  says   also   in   this   essay  that  knowledge  of 

nature  "which   is   taken  out  of  books,    the  ordinary  boxes  of  counterfeit 

complexion"    is   not   to  be   used  without  a   great  deal    of  caution,   for  the 

world  in  a   large  sense   is   the  subject  of  poetry   (art).      The  memory 

begotten  by  experience   is   not  only  the  memory  of  things  but  the  memories 
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of  past  reflections  and  reactions.  Memory  and  experience  are  the 
foundation  necessary  to  yield  those  distinguishing  marks  of  good 
art  (while  Hobbes  is  discussing  poetry  here,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  substituting  the  term  art  from  here  out)--judgment  and  fancy. 
Judgment,  as  Hobbes  tells  us  in  the  Leviathan,  is  the  final  opinion 
on  the  truth  of  a  matter,  an  opinion  about  the  way  things  are.  Judg- 
ment gotten  from  experience  in  and  of  the  world  is  surely  to  be  the 
mainstay,  the  bounding  structure  ofart,  for  art  can  only  be  about 
the  world.  But,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  art  is  to  be  about  the 
world--as  a  mere  repetition  and  regurgitation  of  it?  The  answer  to  this 
question  can  only  be  in  the  form  of  the  negative.   For,  if  that  were 
the  sole  limit  of  art,  what  need  would  there  be  for  fancy?  And,  so  we 
arrive  at  the  question  again  which  started  off  this  section.  What  is 
the  function  of  fancy  in  art?  Initially  Hobbes  tells  us  little  that  is 
enlightening,  he  merely  says  that  fancy  begets  the  ornament  of  a  poem. 
Perhaps  more  can  be  learned.  A  richer  section  appears  further  down 
in  the  passage.  After  judgment  has  scrutinized  the  situation  carefully, 
fancy  "finds  her  material  at  hand  and  prepared  for  use  .  .  .  that  what 
she  wants  is  to  be  had  and  soon  discovered."  The  function  of  judgment 
is  to  prepare  one's  experiences  of  the  world  for  use  by  fancy,  especially 
that  fancy  may  pick  and  choose  from  the  wealth  of  available  material. 
Judgment  stabilizes  and  structures  fancy  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the 
person  holding  the  string  keeps  a  kite  flying  in  the  air.  Without 
the  judgment  that  is  earth(reali ty)-bound,  fancy  would  fall  to  the 
ground  and  be  destroyed.   Fancy  in  art  has  taken  on  a  function  of  selec- 
tion and  combination,  but  selection  and  combination  only  within  certain 
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14 
structures.    Hobbes  puts  one  more  important  restriction  on  the 

selection  and  combination  function  of  fancy:  "Beyond  the  actual  works 
of  nature  a  poet  may  now  go;  but  beyond  the  conceived  possibility  of 
nature,  never."15  The  good  work  of  art  for  Hobbes  is  not  an  exact  duplicate 
of  nature  but  rather  is  an  exploration  of  possibilities  of  and  in  nature. 
By  the  selection  and  combination  power  of  fancy  new  vistas,  new  aspects 
of  the  world  are   demonstrated,  by  the  structure  of  experiential  judg- 
ment, it  is  insured  that  these  new  aspects,  new  vistas,  are  indeed 
aspects  and  horizons  of  this  world.  So,  it  seems  that  in  the  main,  fancy 
in  the  context  of  aesthetics  performs  the  same  function  as  fancy  in  the 
context  of  the  mundane.  They  cannot  and  are  not  exactly  the  same.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  for  the  aesthetic  experience  is  not  the  same  as  the 
usual  but  is  an  aspect  of  the  normal.  To  really  "get  at"  the  difference, 
it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  to  shift  our  perspective  from  the  similarities 
between  the  function  of  fancy  in  both  contexts  to  the  difference  in 
function. 

From  what  has  been  said  previously  in  this  paper,  it  appears  that 
the  general  function  of  fancy  in  both  spheres  is  quite,  if  not  exactly, 
alike.  However,  it  does  seem  that  the  fact  that  the  object  to  which 
fancy  is  directed  is  different  is  the  area  that  should  be  investigated 
if  we  are  to  separate  the  aesthetic  experience  from  the  mundane.  The 
selection/combination  factor  of  fancy  in  the  aesthetic  context  is  a 
process  done  on  the  synthesis  already  accomplished  between  the  external 
and  internal  forces.  So,  the  fancy  involved  in  the  aesthetic  process 
is  a  type  of  second  order  synthesis.  And,  in  this  way  can  be  considered 
another  aspect  of  the  way  that  we,  as  human  beings,  attribute  meaning 
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and  order  to  our  world.  The  initial,  or  as  Hobbes  calls  it  "original 
fancy"  is  the  process  that  we  have  that  brings  a  human  order  to  the 
myriad  variety  of  the  external  world.  Through  the  synthesizing  inter- 
action that  exists  between  our  biological  structures  and  the  world, 
we  bring  the  world  under  comprehensible  assimilation,  the  balance  is 
struck  and  the  I  is  an  intimate  aspect  of  the  it,  and  vice  versa.  At 
this  level  the  synthesis,  the  selection  process,  is  biologically  structured. 
But,  art  builds  a  new  level  on  to  this  process  of  synthesis.  For  it  is 
a  selection  of  the  selection.   For  the  artist  is  the  one  who  takes  the 
knowledge  gained  through  the  intimacy  between  his  personal  physical 
nature  and  the  physical  nature  of  external  objects  and  views  them  with 
a  different  awareness  of  the  possible  combinations.   It  is,  as  Hobbes 
said,  the  grounding  structure  of  the  judgment  of  experience  combined 
with  and  balanced  with  the  realm  of  the  possible  that  the  artist  uses. 
But,  even  though  this  is  a  selection  of  selection,  it  is  not  less  than, 
not  a  cheap  imitation  of,  nature  that  is  achieved  but  rather  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  world  that  is  found.  Just  as  language  gives  us 
insight  into  our  world  because  it  (at  the  very  least)  allows  us  the 
expression  of  our  understanding,  so  art  gives  us  another  way,   another 
aspect  of  exploring  and  expressing  our  relationship  with  the  world. 
The  aesthetic  experience  is  not  reserved  for  the  artist  only, 
nor  is  it  reserved  for  art  only.   In  fact,  the  function  of  fancy  in 
both  "realms"  as  discussed  and  interpreted  in  this  paper  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  idea  that  one  can  have  an  aesthetic  experience  in 
balance  with  any  object  or  group  of  objects,  no  matter  what  their 
intended  purpose  or  whether  they  are  created  on  purpose  or  by  nature. 
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For,  if  the  essence  of  the  process  of  fancy  is  the  idea  of  selection 
and  combination,  then  it  appears  that  an  inherent  implication  of  this 
essence  is  that  experience  of  being  aware  of  different  aspects  in  the 
relationships  that  can  and  do  exist  between  objects.  At  the  level  of 
"original  fancy"  begins  the  possibility  of  the  relationships  of 
causality,  correlation,  simple  association.  Again,  as  in  the  discussion 
of  fancy  above,  we  can  only  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience is  really  a  perception  of  relationships,  actual  and  possible, 
that  exist  between  objects  and  objects,  and  objects  and  I.  And  once 
again,  this  perception  of  possibilities  leads  not  away  from  reality,  but 
only  into  another  aspect,  an  aspect  that,  in  conjunction  with  other  aspects 
leads  us  closer  to  reality  as  we  can  use  the  aesthetic  experience  to 
gather  more  insight  into  the  variety  of  possibilities  that  are  in  and 
of  this  world. 

While  Hobbes  took  the  step  of  allowing  that  there  was  a  creative 
force  in  the  aesthetic  experience,  not  just  in  the  mind  of  the  creator 
but  in  the  observer  as  well,  while  he  realized  that  art  as  an  exact 
duplication  of  nature  was  not  the  hallmark  of  great  art,  he  still  tied 
art  and  the  aesthetic  experience  to  earth.  He  did  this  by  insisting 
that  art  needs  a  purpose--it  should  instruct,  it  should  bring  the  artist 
and  the  observer  either  to  a  better  understanding  of  nature  or  to  some 
higher  moral  or  ethical  law.  Even  though  he  recognized  the  importance 
of  form  and  style,  these  considerations  were  secondary  to  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  instruction,  of  "doing  good."  Art  became  for  Hobbes  a  tool 
through  which  man  could  be  uplifted  and  educated.  A  work  of  art  was 
to  be  classified  as  good  or  bad  depending  upon  how  well-fitted  it  was 
to  perform  this  function.   It  is  Kant  who  will  take  these  restrictions 
off  the  artistic  and  aesthetic  endeavors.  With  Kant,  art  will  no  longer 
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be  like  the  balloon  which  must  be  tied  to  the  ground  that  it  may  fly, 
but  will  be  like  the  birds  in  their  flight.  For  Kant  will  investigate 
aesthetics  as  a  creature,  animate  with  its  own  way,  and  not  as  a  tool 
for  the  use  of  man.  Kant  will  pave  the  way  for  the  aesthetic  perception 
and  for  art  to  fly  as  high  as  they  can,  minus  the  earthbound  ties. 
Although  Kant  and  Hobbes  will  be  seen  to  have  some  points  in  common, 
they  will  differ  greatly  in  the  path  they  take. 

Kant 

Kant  presents  a  natural  third  section  for  this  chapter.  For,  both 
in  his  epistemology  and  aesthetics,  he  provides  a  synthesis  of  the  dif- 
ferent metaphysical/epistemological  and  aesthetic  world-views  of 
Leibniz  and  Hobbes.  Leibniz  and  Hobbes  both  sought  to  explain  the 
human  position  in  and  of  the  universe.  While  humanity  was  granted  an 
integral  position  in  the  universe  in  the  Leibnizian  system,  the  basic 
duty  of  humanity  was  to  be  the  appreciator  of  all  there  was  to  behold. 
Hobbes  granted  humanity  an  organizational  status  in  the  workings  of 
the  universe.  The  human  mind  organized  and  synthesized  the  materials 
of  the  world.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  aesthetic  theories 
of  both  Hobbes  and  Leibniz  reflect  the  basic  human  position  they  each 
see  humanity  as  having.  Kant  can  be  seen  as  having  something  in  common 
with  both  Leibniz  and  Hobbes.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Kant  is  a  mere 
combination  of  the  reconcilable  ideas  of  Hobbes  and  Leibniz.   Rather, 
Kant  can  be  seen  as  springing  off  from  the  platforms  built  by  Leibniz 
and  Hobbes  and,  in  the  process,  establishing  the  human  mind  as  not 
merely  part  of  the  world  known  to  humanity  but  its  central  figure.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind,  Kant  will  set  the 
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aesthetic  experience  free. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  experience,  human 
experience.  Kant  attacks  all  the  various  problems  of  human  experience-- 
what  it  is,  what  it  is  to  have  an  experience,  and  for  Kant  certainly, 
how  it  is  that  humans  experience,  i.e.,  what  makes  the  human  experience 
possible.   Involved  in  the  analysis  of  human  experience  is  the  subject/ 
object  distinction,  and  the  role  that  human  beings  play   in  having  that 
type  of  experience  that  is  fundamentally,  if  not  peculiarly,  human. 
Although  for  Kant  experience  is  not  the  end  of  philosophy  (he  uses  it  as 
a  starting  point  to  discover  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  of  the  world) 
the  analysis  of  experience  is  the  foundation  for  his  study  of  epistemology, 
metaphysics,  as  well  as  aesthetics.  As  he  says,  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience"  (Bl).     It  will  be  from 
experience,  that  Kant  using  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  argument,  shall  argue 
to  the  answers  of  "all"  the  metaphysical  questions  plaguing  philosophy. 
Let  this  section  of  the  essay  begin  then  where  Kant  claims  all  knowledge 
to  begin--in  experience—and  work  from  this  position  to  the  metaphysical/ 
epistemological  questions  most  important  to  this  topic:  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  experiencing  subject  and  experienced  object 
in  general  and  from  this  to  the  relationship  that  exists  between 
the  experiencing  subject  and  experienced  object  in  Kant's  aesthetic 
theory. 

The  verb,  "to  experience"  can  be  applied  in  several  ways.   It  can 
be  said  that  we  experience  hot  or  cold;  in  this  use  "experience"  can  be 
understood  as  synonomous  with  "sensation."  We  can  say  that  we  experience 
hatred;  in  this  use  of  the  word,  experience  can  be  understood  as  synonomous 
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with  either  "feeling"  or  "sensation"  (given  the  appropriate  mind/body 
context).  We  can  say  that  we  experience  cause-and-effect;  in  this 
use  of  the  word  experience,  it  is  taken  to  mean  a  certain  synthesis  of 
inferences  which  are  made  so  automatically  as  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  our  lived-world.  The  noun  experience  can  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
above  situations.  Kant  will  speak  of  experience  in  all  of  the  above 
ways.  However,  Kant  will  also  use  the  word  experience  in  a  special 
sense,  a  sense  which  must  be  kept  apart  from  the  various  ordinary  ways 
the  word  is  used.  He  defines  "experience"  as  follows:  "experience  is 
knowledge  by  means  of  connected  perceptions"  (B161).  This  paper  will, 
to  avoid  confusion  of  meaning  make  the  following  distinction  in  notation: 
"experience"  will  from  here  on  refer  to  the  common,  ordinary  uses  of 
the  word  and  "Experience"  will  refer  to  the  special  use  for  which  Kant 
reserves  the  word.   It  will  be  the  nature  of  Experience  which  will  be 
the  crucial  issue  of  this  paper;  experience  will  be  used  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Experience.  This  distinction  leaves  us  all  with  a  problem. 
When  Kant  says  that  all  knowledge  begins  in  experience,  is  he  talking 
about  Experience  or  experience?  Taken  by  itself  or  also  with  the 
definition  given  for  Experience  in  B161,  the  sentence  could  be  taken 
as  either  referring  to  Experience,  in  the  sense  that  Experience  is 
knowledge,  the  first  "type"  that  we  become  aware  of;  or  it  could  be 
taken  as  experience  in  the  sense  of  the  physical  sensations  we  encounter 
in  the  world  which  give  rise  to  that  first  order  of  knowledge:  Experience. 
However,  the  problem  is  slight,  for  Kant  clears  up  any  possible  con- 
fusion on  this  matter  in  the  second  sentence  of  Bl :   "For  how  should 
our  faculty  of  knowledge  be  awakened  into  action  did  not  objects 
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affecting  our  senses  partly  of  themselves  produce  representations, 
partly  arouse  the  activity  of  our  understanding  to  compare  these 
representations,  and,  by  combining  or  separating  them,  work  up  the 
raw  material  of  the  sensible  impressions  into  that  knowledge  of  objects 
which  is  entitled  experience?"  (read  Experience).  This  sentence  makes 
it  clear  that  all  knowledge  begins  in  experience,  the  physical  being 
in  the  world  which  begets  Experience,  the  connecting  of  perceptions 
which  is  the  knowledge  from  which  all  other  types  of  knowledge  can  be 
inferred.   Let  this  work  then  proceed  to  the  very  beginning  and  set 
forth  Kant's  notions  of  what  experience  is. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  on  Kant's  notion  of  what  it  is  to  be 
physically  in  the  world.  The  relationships  between  subject  and  object 
are  so  interwoven  and  intricate  that  they  almost  defy  such  separation. 
With  Hobbes  we  could  divide  the  world  up  into  sensations  and  synthesis; 
ith  Leibniz  the  distinction  ran  smoothly  into  two  parallel  causalities. 
But  Kant  offers  no  such  nice  divisions  to  be  analyzed  and  resynthesized. 
For  an  understanding  of  his  "outer"  world  must  continually  fall  back 
upon  an  understanding  of  his  inner  world  and  vice  versa.  However,  with 
the  full  realization  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  talk  about  the  object 
experienced  and  the  subject  experiencing  separately,  let  us  now  plunge 
into  the  task  of  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  the  subject/object  rela- 
tionship. A  generally  fruitful  starting  point  in  any  such  discussion 
is  with  the  term  sensation.  Kant  defines  "sensation"  in  B34/A20:  "The 
effect  of  an  object  upon  the  faculty  of  representation,  so  far  as  we 
are  affected  by  it,  is  sensation."  Now,  one  reason  for  starting  with 
an  understanding  of  "sensation"  is  that  for  many  philosophers  sensations 
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are  the  atomic  particles  of  experience  and  Experience.  For  sensations 
are  often  agreed  upon  as  the  most  immediate  relationship  existing 
between  the  subject  and  object.  (Let  it  be  understood  that  here  I  am 
referring  to  the  sensation,  not  necessarily  the  naming  of  that  sensa- 
tion, which  may,  especially  in  alien  circumstances,  be  a  yery   conscious, 
discursive  act.)  As  an  example,  it  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this 
paper  how  Hobbes  took  raw  sensations  and  through  the  function  of  the 
mind  turned  them  into  ideas  and  images.   If  we  simply  stopped  with  the 
definition  of  sensation  given  by  Kant,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Kant  was  reiterating  in  different  words  a  concept 
of  experience  broughtout  previously  by  Hobbes.  What  prevents  this  from 
being  a  valid  interpretation  of  Kant's  meaning  is  that  sensations  are 
not  for  him  the  only  immediate  access  that  humanity  has  to  the  world 
"out  there."  We  also  have  "intuitions."  "In  whatever  manner  and  by 
whatever  means  a  mode  of  knowledge  may  relate  to  objects,  intuition 
is  that  through  which  it  is  in  immediate  relation  to  them,  and  to  which 
all  thought  as  a  means  is  directed.  But  intuition  takes  place  only 
insofar  as  the  object  is  given  to  us"  (A19).  The  question  now  becomes, 
what  is  the  relationship  that  exists  between  sensations  and  intuitions? 
One  possibility  for  the  relationship  is  that  either  sensation  or  in- 
tuition is  a  subclass  of  the  other,  i.e.,  sensations  are  a  type  of 
intuition  or  intuitions  are  a  type  of  sensation.   If  the  relationship 
is  to  be  understood,  it  seems  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  two  definitions 
stated  above  and  look  at  the  further  development  that  Kant  gives  to 
these  concepts.  There  is  one  passage  in  which  Kant  specifically  outlines 
the  differences  between  sensations  and  intuitions: 
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This  subjective  condition  of  all  outer  appearances  cannot, 
therefore,  be  compared  to  any  other.  The  taste  of  wine  does 
not  belong  to  the  objective  determinations  of  the  wine,  not 
even  if  by  the  wine  as  an  object  we  mean  the  wine  as  appearance, 
but  to  the  special  constitution  of  sense  in  the  subject  that 
tastes  it.  Colours  are   not  properties  of  the  bodies  to  the 
intuition  of  which  they  are  attached,  but  only  modifications 
of  the  sense  of  sight,  which  is  affected  in  a  certain  manner 
by  light.  Space,  on  the  other  hand,  as  condition  of  outer 
objects,  necessarily  belongs  to  their  appearance  or  intuition. 
Taste  and  colours  are  not  necessary  conditions  under  which 
alone  objects  can  be  for  us  objects  of  the  senses.  They  are 
connected  with  the  appearances  only  as  effects  accidentally 
added  by  the  particular  constitution  of  the  sense  organs. 
Accordingly,  they  are  not  a  priori  representations,  but  are 
grounded  in  sensation  ...  as  an  effect  of  sensation.  .  .  . 
Whereas  since  space  concerns  only  the  pure  form  of  intuition, 
and  therefore  involves  no  sensation  whatsoever.  .  .  ."  (A29) 

From  the  above  passage,  at  least  one  thing  seems  clear.  Whatever 
the  relationship  is  that  exists  between  intuitions  and  sensation  they 
are  neither  the  same  thing  nor  can  one  be  considered  the  subclass  of 
the  other.  Perhaps  more  importantly  the  above  passage  not  only  indicates 
what  the  relationship  between  the  two  concepts  is  not  but  it  also  gives 
us   enough  information  to  at  least  begin  the  proper  delineation  between 
sensation  and  matter.  Taste  and  colours  are  grounded  in  sensation  and 
as  such  do  not  necessarily  give  us  objects  because  they  are  accidentally 
added  to  the  intuition  by  the  particular  constitution  of  the  sense 
organs.  So,  in  the  perception  of  an  object  it  is  not  sensations  that 
are  given  priority  but  intuitions.  Given  just  what  has  been  discussed 
it  would  be  simple  to  try  to  explain  perception  simply  in  terms  of  in- 
tuitions without  reference  to  sensations.  This  however  would  not  be  a 
valid  interpretation  of  the  Kantian  thesis.   For  to  say  that  intuition 
has  priority  over  sensation  is  not  to  say  that  sensation  is  unimportant. 
For  there  is  a  real  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  sensation  or 
sensations  while  accidental  are  also  necessary  for  perception.  However, 
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to  completely  develop  this  strange  turn  it  is  necessary  to  first  come 

to  an  understanding  of  what  Kant  means  when  he  talks  about  intuition 

and  sensation  more  fully. 

That  intuition  which  is  in  relation  to  the  object  through 
sensation,  is  entitled  empirical.  The  undetermined  object 
of  an  empirical  intuition  is  entitled  appearance. 

That  in  the  appearance  which  corresponds  to  sensation  I 
term  its  matter;  but  that  which  so  determines  the  manifold 
of  appearance  that  it  allows  of  being  ordered  in  certain 
relations,  I  term  the  form  of  appearance.   (A34/B20) 

From  the  first  part  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  it  seems  evident 
that  objects  are  perceived  both  through  sensation  and  through  intuition, 
which  once  again  indicates  that  sensation  and  intuition  are  different 
from  each  other.  The  second  part  of  the  passage  states  explicitly  that 
sensation  is  the  matter  of  an  object—its  odor,  colour,  perhaps  even 
if  we  find  the  object  appealing  or  disgusting.  Since  sensations  and 
intuitions  are  the  only  ways  that  Kant  has  discussed  as  being  ways  of 
perceiving  objects,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  the  matter  of 
the  object  corresponds  to  sensation,  then  the  way  the  object  is  formed, 
the  way  the  different  sensations  fit  together  to  form  an  object,  the 
form  of  the  object,  corresponds  to  intuition.  From  what  has  been  dis- 
cussed so  far,  it  seems  clear  that  Kant  is  making  a  logical  distinction 
in  the  constitution  and  perception  of  an  object.  The  distinction  is 
logical  as  opposed  to  an  apparent  one  because  Kant  believes  that  in 
the  perception  of  an  object  both  form  and  matter  hold  integrated  im- 
portance. Without  form,  various  sensations  could  not  hold  together 
to  be  an  object,  i.e.,  sensations  without  form  would  simply  be  a  mish- 
mash of  data  (if  even  that).  Without  sensation  (or  matter),  there  would 
be  no  object  at  all.   For,  to  have  a  matterless  form  constitute  an  object 
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would  be  to  somehow  propose  that  perception  is  possible  without  use 
of  the  physical  faculties  or  senses.  So,  while  humanity  can  logically 
deduce  the  presence  of  a  form,  the  peculiar  way  an  object  has  its 
matter  unified,  that  form  cannot  be  perceived  without  the  accompanying 
matter. 

There  is  a  question  that  arises  at  this  point  in  this  explication 
which  demands  to  be  answered  and  cannot  be  put  off.   If  it  is  in  fact 
the  case  that  the  form/matter  distinction  is  not  a  perceivable  distinc- 
tion but  a  logical  one,  if  even  to  separate  form  and  matter  only  logically 
yields  no  knowledge  of  the  object  in  that  it  destroys  the  object  as 
object,  then  why  even  bother  making  such  a  distinction?  Of  what  use 
is  it  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  position  that  humanity  occupies  in 
the  world?  This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer  directly.  However, 
with  the  explication  of  a  few  more  concepts,  the  answer  can  be  found 
obliquely,  but  fully. 

There  are  several  possible  ways  to  approach  answering  the  question, 
all  of  them  having  equal  reasonableness.  However,  the  most  reasonable 
way  to  begin  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  while  the  previous  discussion 
of  sensation-vs. -intuition  kept  a  general  tone,  Kant  made  a  specific 
distinction.   In  A34/B20,  he  spoke  of  empirical  intuitions.  Now  if 
he  talks  about  intuitions  being  empirical,  he  must  be  at  least  sug- 
gesting that  there  are  intuitions  which  are  not  empirical.  And,  as 
we  all  know,  the  other  type  of  intuition  is  a  pure  intuition. 

.  .  .  While  the  matter  of  all  appearance  is  given  to  us 
aposteriori  only,  its  form  must  lie  ready  for  the  sensa- 
tions a  priori  in  the  mind,  and  so  must  allow  of  being  con- 
sidered apart  from  all  sensation. 
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I  term  all  representations  pure  (in  the  transcendental 
sense)  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  belongs  to  sensation. 
The  pure  form  of  sensible  intuitions  in  general,  in  which 
all  the  manifold  of  intuition  is  intuited  in  certain  relations, 
must  be  found  in  the  mind  apriori.  This  pure  form  of  sensi- 
bility may  also  itself  be  called  pure  intuition.   (B34/A20 
and  B35/A21) 

In  later  sections  Kant  will  tell  us  that  the  two  forms  of  pure 
intuition  are  time  and  space.  With  the  definition  and  identification 
of  the  pure  intuitions  and  the  section  "defining"  empirical  intuitions, 
let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  this  subdivision  of  intuition  and 
then  to  place  it  into  the  full  context  of  how  it  positions  humanity  in 
the  world. 

The  sensations  which  we  all  experience,  being  empirical,  are  known 
only  a  posteriori .  Basically  this  means  that  we  are  in  physical  contact 
with  them  and,  more  importantly,  that  the  knowledge  of  sensation  (the 
matter  of  an  object)  can  not  be  deduced  but  must  be  experienced.  Also, 
we  have  already  seen  in  a  previously  cited  passage  that  the  realities 
of  sensations  vary  from  individual  to  individual  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Kant  includes  "taste"  as  being  among  sensation.  Intuitions, 
though  no  more  important  in  everyday  experience  than  sensations,  play 
a  more  fundamental  role  in  Experience  than  do  sensations.  The  most 
obvious  case  of  priority  of  intuition  over  sensation  is  in  the  case 
of  the  pure  intuitions  which  are  known  a  priori .  Since  empirical  in- 
tuitions, being  a  bit  vaguer,  are  harder  to  pin  down,  let's  begin  with 
the  pure  intuitions. 

In  order  to  be  pure  an  intuition  must  not  be  contaminated  by 
sensation.  To  follow  Kant's  path  of  reasoning,  since  a  pure  intuition 
must  be  without  sensation  or  matter  it  cannot  come  from  without  us  and 
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therefore,  must  come  from  within  us  and  furthermore,  intuitions  (pure 
ones)  are  not  products  of  experience.  Now,  it  certainly  seems  to  fol- 
low that  if  intuitions  are  not  products  of  experience  and  do  not  come 
from  without  us,  they  must  then  (at  least)  originate  apart  from  ex- 
perience, and  be  constitutions  of  the  human  mind.  Not  only  do  they 
originate  apart  from  experience,  they  "lie  ready  for  the  sensations  a 
priori    in  the  mind."  It  seems  from  the  information  provided  above  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  that  information  that  Experience  exists  only 
when  the  matter  of  the  world  integrates  with  the  possibility  of  re- 
ceiving these  sensations  that  constitute  the  human  mind.  What  can  be 
added  to  this  is  that  the  form  (in  this  case  the  pure  intuitions,  i.e., 
time  and  space)  are  the  ground  of  experience  without  which  Experience 
is  impossible. 

Taken  at  face  value,  Experience  becomes  the  outcome  of  a  co-con- 
stituting process  between  mind  and  world.  The  relationship  between 
mind  and  world  appears  to  be  one  of  equality.  The  pure  intuitions  are 
the  forming  faculty  that  exist,  that  is,  at  least  one  of  the  structures 
of  the  mind  and  the  sensations  come  from  the  objects  "out  there."  At 
face  value,  Kant  simply  states  the  Hobbesian  materialistic  position. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  The  deviation  point,  at  least  the 
most  basic  deviation  point,  is  what  each  philosopher  will  describe 
as  the  object  "out  there."  The  object  to  which  Kant  refers,  the  object 
which  has  matter  and  form,  is  the  object  of  representation,  or  an  ap- 
pearance.  Kant  makes  a  distinction  between  an  appearance  and  the 
famous  (perhaps  infamous)  thing- in- its elf .  Kant  postulates  this  object, 
the  thing-i n-i tsel f  as  existing  and  as  having  some  connection  with  the 
human  world;  certainly  not  a  connection  in  the  sense  of  having  any  real 
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knowledge  of  it,  but  some  vague  connection  nevertheless.  But,  what- 
ever the  connection  is  that  exists  between  the  human  world  and  the 
thing-in-itself,  the  connection  is  not  an  experiential  one.  So,  the 
matter  "out  there"  from  which  sensation  arises  is  not  the  matter  of 
the  thing-in-itself.   It  is,  r.ather,  the  matter  of  an  appearance,  an 
object  of  representation.  Now,  an  object  of  representation  is  an 
object  grounded  in  the  pure  intuitions  of  time  and  space  known  through 
the  categories,  which  are  faculties  of  the  mind  and  not  of  the  world. 
So,  even  matter  and  sensation  which  come  from  "out  there,"  i.e.,  which 
arise  from  the  object  are  somehow  also  conditioned  or  constituted  by 
the  human  mind.   "Out  there"  has  then  taken  on  a  peculiar  meaning. 
What  it  certainly  does  not  mean,  at  least  in  terms  of  human  knowledge, 
is  the  world  as  it  exists  apart  from  human  knowledge  and  experience. 
In  a  strange  way,  strange,  at  least  so  far  in  what  it  means  to  be 
"out  there,"  what  it  means  to  be  an  "it,"  is  also  within  me.  The  pure 
intuitions  of  time  and  space,  the  derived  empirical  forms  which  are 
the  forms  of  specific  objects,  and  the  highly  personalized  sensations 
from  matter  are  all  parts  of  appearances,  which  are  constitutions  of 
the  mind  rather  than  co-constitutions  between  mind  and  world  (world  as 
having  independent  existence,  not  world  as  the  outcome  of  the  constituting 
principles  and  faculties  of  the  mind). 

It  would  seem  that  Kant  is  developing  a  very  solipsistic  point  of 
view,  solipsistic  in  consequence  if  not  in  actual  fact  and  intent. 
However,  since  Kant's  position  seems  to  be  one  of  quieting  and  uniting 
the  bits  of  truth  that  he  sees  in  the  screaming  skeptics  and  the 
barking  dogmatists,  this  seems  to  be  unlikely  as  a  valid  conclusion 
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to  be  drawn  from  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Kant's  drive  for  an 
objectivity  of  the  human  Experience  has  two  possible  vehicles--ei ther 
the  thing-in-itself  or  an  examination  of  that  strange  use  of  the 
exterior  world.  Prima  facie,  the  thing-in-itself  would  seem  to  be  the 
easiest  way  to  ground  human  Experience  in  objectivity.  Unfortunately, 
it  won't  do.  There  are  too  many  passages  in  the  Critique  where  Kant 
denies  the  availability  of  the  thing-in-itself  as  a  ground  for  objectivity. 
And,  if  his  denial  of  the  usefulness  of  the  thing-in-itself  as  an 
explanatory  force  were  not  enough,  there  is  the  fact  that  Kant  himself 
works  out  no  relationship.  The  thing-in-itself  is  admitted  almost  as  a 
mere  possibility  with  no  real  relevance  for  human  experience  and  know- 
ledge. So,  we  need  to  return  to  the  curious  world  of  "out  there."  The 
"out  there"  for  Kant  is  still  in  us.  The  clue  for  extricating  ourselves 
from  this  paradox  lies  in  the  distinction  that  Kant  will  make  between 
"contingent"  and  "necessary."  What  is  necessary  ends  up  being  also 
universal  and  therefore  objective.  The  pure  intuitions  and  the  categories 
of  the  mind  are  universal  throughout  all  humans  because  they  are  the 
bare  structure,  the  ground,  the  forms  of  thought,  that  define  a  human 
as  human.  They  are  necessary  because,  for  Kant,  human  experience  and 
Experience  would  be  totally  different  than  it  is,  if  the  fundamental 
grounding  structures  of  the  mind  were  different.  This  then  is  the 
objectivity  of  the  world,  those  structures  of  the  mind  through  which 
experience  is  grounded  commonly  to  all  people.  The  subjective,  the 
"in  here"  as  that  part  of  experience  which  is  not  common,  is  not 
necessary  for,  and  not  universal  for  all  human  experience.  Sensation, 
arising  from  matter  is  contingent  and  therefore  subjective.  But  the 
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form  of  objects  arises  from  these  common  faculties  and  is  therefore 

the  objective  part  of  experience  and  Experience.  So,  for  Kant,  the 

form/matter  distinction  becomes  a  distinction  between  the  subjective 

and  the  objective.  Thus  far  what  we  have  seen  is  that  whatever  else 

constitutes  the  nature  of  human  Experience,  its  base,  ground,  and 

delicate  structure  is  all  human  centered,  much  more  than  Leibniz  who 

had  the  world  running  in  systems  of  parallel  causality  and  even  more 

than  Hobbes  who  granted  an  independent  existence  to  the  material  of 

the  world,  even  though  he  (Hobbes)  granted  the  human  mind  as  the 

synthesizing  agent  and  the  objects  of  perception  as  the  result  of  the 

synthesis  done  by  the  mind  (or  brain,  as  the  case  may  be).  But,  while 

in  this  paper,  we  have  established  the  ground  of  human  experience,  we 

have  not  yet  developed  an  explication  of  its  full  nature.   For  that, 

we  must  return  to  the  Critique  and  explicate  the  specific  nature  of 

the  process  that  Kant  calls  "synthesis." 

By  synthesis,  in  its  most  general  sense,  I  understand 
the  act  of  putting  different  representations  together,  and 
of  grasping  what  is  manifold  in  them  in  one  act  of  know- 
ledge. .  .  .  Synthesis  of  a  manifold  (be  it  given  empirically 
or  a  priori)  is  what  first  gives  rise  to  knowledge  ... 
the  synthesis  is  that  which  gathers  the  elements  for  knowledge, 
and  unites  them  to  form  a  certain  content.   (B103  and  A78) 

From  the  passage  just  cited,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 

the  foundation  of  knowledge  and  Experience  is  the  act  of  synthesis. 

While  it  would  not  be  fair  or  valid  to  say  the  following  of  knowledge, 

it  also  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  not  only  is  synthesis  the 

foundation  of  Experience,  it  is  in  fact  Experience;  the  synthesis  of 

the  sensations  given  by  matter  and  the  forms  of  intuition  is  what  is 

known  as  human  Experience.  Experience  becomes  the  pulling  together  of 
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all  the  relationships  possible  in  the  human  world  to  give  rise  to  a 
unity,  a  consistent  unity.   From  the  manifold  experience  is  born  the 
unity  of  existence  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  Experiences  at  all 
until  one  experiences  unity.  Of  course,  the  unity  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed is  not  the  unity  of  the  world  "out  there"  (traditional  sense), 
for  there  is  an  entire  existence  which  is  cut  off  from  human  knowledge, 
given  humanity's  incasement  in  the  body  and  mental  faculties.  But, 
nevertheless,  humanity  cannot  experience  an  object,  even  an  object  of 
the  senses  without  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  having  taken  place. 
It  seems  reasonable  and  valid  to  here  conclude  that  as  the  Experience 
and  knowledge  of  an  object,  even  one  merely  of  the  senses,  is  an  act  of 
creating  through  synthesis  unity  of  many  parts,  so  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  is  a  creating  and  synthesizing  of  all  the  seemingly  disparate 
parts  of  experience  into  a  unity,  a  unity  in  which  the  parts  form 
together  consistently,  such  that  each  part  gives  and  takes  meaning  and 
significance  from  the  whole  and  the  whole  has  meaning  and  significance 
through  the  relationships  that  exist  among  all  of  these  parts. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  this  part  of  the  paper  to  be  synthesized 
into  unity.   In  the  quest  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  Kant's  view 
of  human  Experience,  we  began  with  perception.  Perception  must  be  of 
something,  an  object.  At  first  Kant  seemed  to  be  making  the  fairly 
standard  primary/secondary  quality  distinction.  But  as  we  dug  more 
deeply  into  what  it  meant  to  be  an  object,  to  be  an  object  of  represen- 
tation, to  be  an  appearance,  it  became  clear  that  while  a  case  might 
be  made  to  assign  sensations  the  status  of  secondary  quality  and  empirical 
intuitions  the  status  of  primary  quality,  to  do  so  would  have  been  to 
lose  the  thrust  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Kantian  world-view.  Speaking 
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traditionally,  nothing  is  "out  there"  for  us.  While  empirical  in- 
tuitions being  forms  of  specific  objects  are  "in"  the  object,  they  are 
in  an  object  in  which  form  and  matter  can  not  be  separated  from  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  So,  nothing  in  human  knowledge  is  independent 
of  human  experience.  We  have  also  seen  that  intuition,  especially  pure 
intuition,  though  mind  based,  claims  objectivity  because  it  is  universal 
to  all  humanity  and  necessary  for  experience,  and  that  sensation  is  sub- 
jective because  it  differs  from  individual  to  individual.  Because  of 
the  greater  objectivity  of  intuition,  because  it  figures  into  experience 
as  the  transcendental  ground  of  experience,  intuition  is  more  important 
for  knowledge  and  experience  than  is  sensation  (though  both  are  necessary) 
Because  intuition  is  form;  because  "everything  in  our  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  intuition  contains  nothing  but  mere  relations  ..."  (B67), 
it  is  evident  that  the  formal  relationships  that  exist  between  the 
representations,  between  the  objects  of  Experience,  are  more  important 
to  Kant  than  any  specific  experience.   Kant  sees  the  important  task  of 
his  critical  philosophy  as  being  an  understanding  of  the  framework, 
the  form  of  knowledge.  It  will  be  in  the  understanding  of  this  frame- 
work, that  philosophy  will  come  to  an  understanding  of  nature,  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a  human  and  to  know  and  to  Experience.  The  task  of  philosophy 
is  to  lay  bare  the  unity  of  the  world  which  is  composed  of  meaning, 
significance,  and  consistency  of  the  relationships  between  all  the 
discrete  sections  of  the  world  that  we  come  to  understand.  Also  im- 
portant in  Kant's  philosophy  is  that  not  only  is  nature  a  real  unity, 
but  each  part  of  nature  also  comprises  a  total  unity,  a  unity  of  forms 
and  relationships. 
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There  is  obviously  a  great  wealth  of  areas  left  to  explore  and 
explicate  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  There  are  many  problems 
and  areas  which  have  not  been  discussed.  The  lack  of  discussion  of 
these  areas  is  not  caused  by  the  ignorance  of  their  existence,  but  by 
the  realization  that  the  main  point  of  the  discussion  of  the  views 
found  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  to  build  a  framework  upon  which 
to  weave  the  fabric  of  Kant's  aesthetic  theory.  As  small  as  the  area 
covered  is,  it  is  adequate  to  found  both  Kant's  aesthetic  theory  and 
to  place  him  in  the  proper  perspective  in  front  of  Hobbes  and  Leibniz. 
Let  us  begin  to  discuss  Kant's  aesthetic  theory. 

There  are  many  ways  to  approach  someone's  aesthetic  theory.  Art 
objects  or  the  experience  of  the  subject  can  be  discussed.  As  might 
be  presumed,  given  the  central  place  of  experience  and  Experience  in 
Kant's  general  epistemological/metaphysical  theory,  the  quality  of  the 
subject's  aesthetic  experience  is  the  main  theme  of  Kant's  aesthetic 
theory.   It  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  deduction  that  Kant's  view  of 
the  aesthetic  experience  will  differ  from  his  view  of  general  experience. 
For,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  no  point  to  the  Critique 
of  Judgement.  Everything  concerning  aesthetics  could  have  been  taken 
care  of  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.   It  was  demonstrated  in  the 
previous  sections  on  Hobbes  and  Leibniz  that  the  aesthetic  experience 
was  essentially  the  same  as  any  other  experience;  the  aesthetic  experience 
being  in  its  essentials  a  subset  of  the  general  experience.  Any  dif- 
ferences were  to  be  marked  in  the  object  being  experienced  and,  perhaps, 
the  feeling  of  the  subject  in  the  experience.  At  most  the  distinction 
rested  in  the  psychological  as  opposed  to  the  philosophical  aspect. 
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However,  with  Kant,  it  will  be  found  that  the  aesthetic  experience 
differs  not  only  in  the  psychology  of  the  subject  but  also  at  a  more 
fundamental,  philosophical  plane  of  exactly  what  constitutes  that 
experience.  So,  the  task  of  this  paper  becomes  more  difficult  with 
Kant  than  it  did  with  either  Hobbes  or  Leibniz.   For,  with  Hobbes  and 
Leibniz  the  task  was  completed  when  the  aesthetic  experience  was 
subsumed  under  general  experience.  But,  with  Kant,  the  task  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  is  necessary  to  delineate  the  aesthetic  experience 
from  experience  in  general  at  that  fundamental  plane  previously  mentioned 
and  by  this  delineation  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience through  the  understanding  of  what  it  is  not.  The  second  task 
involves  coming  to  terms  with  the  dynamics  of  the  relationship  between 
experience  in  general  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  aesthetic  experience. 
That  is,  even  though  the  aesthetic  experience  is  not  merely  a  subsection 
of  experience  in  general,  it  still  remains  part  of  that  living  unity 
which  is  the  world  of  human  experience,  human  knowledge,  and  the  world. 
Exactly  what  this  place  is,  is  the  question  to  be  answered  in  the 
completion  of  the  second  task  to  be  handled  in  this  final  part  of  this 
section  on  Kant. 

Before  a  detailed  discussion  of  Kant's  view  on  the  aesthetic 
exprience  can  be  done,  there  is  an  important  terminology  change  which 
needs  to  be  accounted  for.  What  has  been  called  the  aesthetic  "experience' 
all  through  this  paper  becomes  the  aesthetic  "judgment"  in  Kant's  terms. 
This  change  in  terminology  is  more  than  a  mere  change  in  a  word.  With 
the  change  in  term  Kant  begins  the  delineation  of  aesthetic  from  general 
experience  which  will  mark  his  aesthetic  theory.  What  then  is  a 
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judgment?  Basically,  judgment  is  that  which  links  reason  and  under- 
standing, or,  theoretical  and  practical  philosophy.17  Since  it  is  not 
of  either  practical  or  theoretical  philosophy  but  links  them  with  each 
other,  it  cannot  be  part  of  either,  for  then  it  could  not  be  a  real 
link.  Since  Kant  feels  that  it  is  a  link  and  not  part  of  the  two  types 
of  philosophy,  a  search  for  the  full  meaning  of  what  it  is  to  be  a 
judgment  cannot  come  out  of  either  type  of  philosophy.  Here  we  seem 
to  have  a  problematic  paradox.  The  concept  of  judgment,  being  the 
link  between  the  two  types  of  philosophy,  must  be  different  from  them. 
Yet,  if  it  is  to  be  a  link,  it  at  least  seems  necessary  that  judgment 
must  have  some  commonality  with  the  two  types  of  philosophy.  For  if 
reason,  judgment,  and  understanding  were  completely  alien  to  each 
other,  there  could  be  no  relationship  between  the  three  processes  of 
consciousness.  The  tension  that  Kant  exhibits  between  experience  in 
general  as  exemplified  by  both  the  processes  of  reason  and  understanding, 
and  the  aesthetic  experience,  as  exemplified  in  his  discussion  on  judg- 
ment in  general,  points  out  rather  graphically  the  tension  already 
mentioned  in  this  paper. 

The  question,  though,  of  what  is  judgment  is  still  far  from 
being  answered.  To  say  that  judgment  is  different  from  understanding 
and  reason  is  not  enough.  What  is  necessary  still  is  to  determine 
exactly  what  that  difference  is.   Interestingly  enough,  the  method 
used  to  attack  this  problem  is  the  same  as  the  method  and  assumptions 
used  to  get  at  both  understanding  and  reason.  The  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  what  judgment  is  and  isn't  rests  upon  the  search  for  an 
underlying,  a^  priori ,  transcendental  principle  by  which  judgment, 
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aesthetic  or  otherwise,  is  possible.  While  Kant  will  maintain  that 
judgment  is  different  from  either  understanding  or  reason  in  that 
judgment  has  a  different  transcendental  principle  behind  it  than 
either  understanding  or  reason,  he  is  also  maintaining  a  commonality 
between  the  three  by  his  maintenance  of  a  common  method  of  discovery 
in  that  all  three,  understanding,  reason,  and  judgment  are,  in  a  sense, 
"objects"  understandable  by  the  understanding.  The  search  for  a  principle 
necessary  for  the  possibility  of  judgment  is  the  admission  that  judg- 
ment, even  the  aesthetic  judgment,  is  a  rational,  logical,  human 
process.  Kant's  metaphysical/epistemological  system  covers  judgments 
also,  for  judgment  is  ego-centered. 

Kant  realizes  that  whatever  principle  behind  judgment  he  finds  or 
proposes,  that  the  aesthetic  judgment  will  be  the  test  case  for  the 
validity  or  workability  of  his  proposal.  He  says  "This  perplexity 
about  a  principle  (whether  it  is  subjective  or  objective)  presents 
itself  mainly  in  those  judgments  that  we  call  aesthetical,  which  con- 
cern the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  of  nature  or  of  art."18  What  Kant 
seems  to  be  painfully  aware  of  here  is  that  the  field  of  aesthetics 
is  the  battle  ground  of  many  theories  and  inadequacies.  To  say  that 
this  principle  is  merely  subjective  is,  according  to  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  to  say  that  aesthetic  judgment  differs  from  individual 
to  individual,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  "taste."  It  is 
also  to  make  the  claim  that  there  is  no  commonality  between  people  in 
what  constitutes  an  aesthetic  experience  (except  possibly  by  luck). 
This  seems  to  run  counter  to  common  Experience.  While  there  is  a  variety 
in  what  people  like  in  art,  there  are  scenes,  experiences,  and  art 
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objects  which  are  held  beautiful  by  many  or  all.   It  also  does  seem 
to  be  the  case  that  people  do  communicate  about  art  and  aesthetic 
experiences.  To  say  that  the  principle  is  objective  again  according 
to  the  work  done  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  is  to  say  that  the 
principle  is  common  to  all  humans,  embedded  somehow  in  human  conscious- 
ness. The  problem  is  to  account  for  the  variety  in  human  taste.  Also, 
too  often,  the  view  that  there  is  such  a  principle  and  that  that 
principle  has  objective  validity  has  led  to  the  position  that  certain 
rigid  rules  and  regulations  must  be  applied  to  the  determination  of 
what  in  nature  and/or  art  is  beautiful  or  aesthetically  pleasing.  The 
problem  here  is  obvious.   If  those  deduced  rules  are  held  to  too 
strictly,  much  of  what  "seems"  aesthetically  pleasing  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  vategory.   If  the  rules  are  too  vague,  then  there  is  no  point 
in  having  the  principle  or  the  rules  and  regulations.  So,  somehow, 
the  principle  which  Kant  proposes  and  its  scope  and  limitations  must 
tread  the  narrow  ground  left  between  the  two  positions  described. 

Kant  will  go  the  route  of  holding  that  the  principle  of  the  aesthetic 
judgment  has  some  type  of  objective  validity.  That  he  does  do  this 
and  that  he  must  hold  this  position  is  obvious  from  the  position  trans- 
cendental philosophy  holds  in  his  philosophy.   It  is  really  a  tautology 
to  say  that  transcendental  philosophy  is  important  to  Kant.  For,  his 
philosophy  i_s_  transcendental  philosophy.  Transcendental  philosophy 
implies  the  use  of  the  transcendental  method  which  is  a  procedure  of 
arguing  from  what  people  do  to  the  necessary,  foundational  principles 
which  make  what  we  do  possible  to  be  done.  This  implies  that  what  it 
is  to  come  to  terms  with  the  world  and  our  actions  is  to  reach  back 
to  those  necessary  and  universal  principles  which  make  possible  our 
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actions  and  our  world.  Through  various  avenues  of  thought  Kant 

arrives  at  that  principle  of  judgment  which  he  believes  will  cover  all 

the  bases  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  judgment  and  accord  a  unity  and  base 

for  the  aesthetic  judgment.  The  principle,  which  he  designates  as 

the  principle  of  "purposiveness"  is  defined  in  the  following  way: 

As  universal  laws  of  nature  have  their  ground  in  our 
understanding,  which  prescribes  them  to  nature  (although 
only  according  to  the  universal  concept  of  it  as  nature), 
so  empirical  laws,  in  respect  of  what  is  in  them  left 
undetermined  by  these  universal  laws,  must  be  considered 
in  accordance  with  such  a  unity  as  they  would  have  if  an 
understanding  (although  not  our  understanding)  had  furnished 
them  to  our  cognitive  faculties,  so  as  to  make  possible  a 
system  of  experience  according  to  particular  laws  of 
nature  .  .  .  but  this  faculty  thus  gives  a  law  only  to 
itself,  and  not  to  nature. 19 

Exactly  what  does  this  formulation  mean?  And  what  is  implied  by 

this  formulation?  The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  the  formulation  is 

set  up  as  an  analogy  based  upon  the  work  done  on  the  understanding  in 

the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  This  implies  two  things.  One  is  that  there 

is  a  relationship  between  the  work  done  on  the  metaphysical/epistemological 

system  and  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  judgment.  The  second  implication 

to  be  derived  is  that  since  it  is  done  as  an  analogy,  the  work  to  be 

done  on  judgment  is  different  from  the  work  done  on  the  understanding. 

The  principle  behind  judgment  does  not  come  from  the  understanding. 

What  is  common  between  understanding  and  judgment  is  that  judgment 

acts  as  if  it  were  based  on  the  understanding,  that  is,  judgment  acts 

upon  the  world  given  to  us  by  understanding  according  to  the  principles 

of  the  cognitive  experience.  So,  judgment  while  not  being  cognitive 

acts  in  accord  with  cognitive  principles  and  makes  a  unified  system  of 

experience  possible.  Analogies  often  supply  more  information  about 

something  when  viewed  from  the  aspect  of  the  difference  between  the 
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parts  of  the  analogy  than  when  viewed  from  the  aspect  of  the  similarities 
between  the  parts  of  the  analogy.  This  is  especially  true  with  the 
analogy  quoted  above.  As  we  know  from  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
the  outcome  of  the  cognitive  principles  is  to  give  objective  validity  to 
the  processes  of  the  external  world  (objective  in  that  cross-play 
of  inner  and  outer  as  discussed  previously  in  this  paper).  In  judg- 
ment, however,  the  principle  behind  it  gives  validity  only  to  judg- 
ment, not  the  objects  about  which  the  judgments  are  made.  It  is  there- 
fore, self-reflecting  and  in  a  sense,  subjective.  But,  it  is,  strangely 
enough,  subjective  in  an  objective  way.   It  is  subjective  because  it 
refers  and  gives  validity  only  to  judgment  and  not  about  the  world. 
But,  it  is  objective  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  common  principle  behind 
human  judgment,  not  merely  a  comment  upon  an  individual's  judgment. 
So  the  principle  behind  judgment  is  objective  as  it  crosses  across  all 
human  judgments.  It  is  subjective  as  it  tells  only  about  what  it  is 
to  be  a  judgment  not  what  it  is  to  be  an  object  in  the  world.  Another 
difference  between  understanding  (cognitive  knowledge)  and  judgment, 
a  difference  which  grows  out  of  the  objective/subjective  distinction 
is  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  principles  of  cognitive  knowledge 
are  regulative  and  constitutive.  That  is  they  are  determinants  of 
reality.  But,  the  principle  behind  judgment  is  neither  determinent 
nor  regulative.   It  serves,  says  Kant,  not  for  determining  objects 
but  rather  for  how  to  reflect  upon  objects.  The  most  important  con- 
sequences of  this  distinction  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  is  that 
the  principle  behind  judgment  cannot  be  used  to  make  judgments  about 
objects,  especially  objects  of  aesthetic  interest.  As  will  become 
more  obvious  in  that  section  of  the  problem  in  the  Critique  of  Judgement. 
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the  investigation  done  by  Kant  on  the  principle  upon  which  judg- 
ment depends,  and  of  course  then,  aesthetic  judgment,  is  not  being 
done  to  find  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  nature  and  art  objects 
for  their  aesthetic  value.  The  truth  of  this  statement  has  two  aspects 
which  are  important  to  the  study  being  done  in  this  paper.   First,  it 
points  to  the  fact  that  Kant,  in  his  study  of  the  aesthetic  experience 
will  not  go  the  way  of  trying  to  find  some  ultimate,  rigid  criteria 
to  be  used  to  judge  any  specific  scene  or  art  object.  The  result  of 
the  study  will  not  be  some  check  list  with  points  to  be  compared  with 
the  object  in  question,  thereby  to  make  some  quantitative  evaluation 
of  an  object  or  experience.  The  second  important  aspect  to  be  brought 
forth  is  that  just  as  Kant  did  descriptive  metaphysics,  he  will  also 
be  doing  descriptive  aesthetics.  The  point  will  be  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  human  aesthetic  experience  not  to  dictate  how  one  should  have 
an  aesthetic  experience  nor  to  evaluate  an  aesthetic  experience  as 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong. 

This  then  is  a  general  account  of  that  principle  behind  any 
judgment.   But,  it  still  remains  to  come  to  terms  with  exactly  what 
that  principle  is.  A  first  step  in  coming  to  terms  with  an  idea  is 
often  in  the  naming  of  that  idea.  Let's  try  that  approach  here.  The 
name  Kant  gives  to  the  principle  in  question  is  "purposiveness."  As 
the  name  implies,  "purposiveness"  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  having  a 
purpose,  a  reason,  rather  than  being  random  or  aimless.  The  name  thus 
fits  perfectly  with  the  explanation  of  the  concept  given  previously. 
Of  purposiveness  Kant  says:  "There  is,  then,  something  in  our  judg-^ 
ments  upon  nature  which  makes  us  attentive  to  its  purposiveness  for 
our  understanding--an  endeavor  to  bring,  where  possible,  its  dissimilar 
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laws  under  higher  ones,  though  still  always  empirical --and  thus,  if 
successful,  makes  us  feel  pleasure  in  that  harmony  of  these  with  our 
cognitive  faculty,  which  harmony  we  regard  as  merely  contingent. 
With  this  piece  of  information  given  to  us  by  Kant,  we  can  complete 
our  examination  of  the  principle  of  purposiveness  in  all  judgments. 
While  the  passage  quoted  prior  to  the  one  above  cited  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  unity,  the  one  just  cited  above  gives  to  us  where  the 
unity  is.  The  unity  exists  not  so  much  in  the  world,  but  between  con- 
sciousness and  the  world  of  experience.  The  principle  behind  judgment 
comes  from  or  causes  that  feeling  of  "harmony,"  that  feeling  of  being 
in  perfect  integration  with  the  world.   It's  obvious  that  the  question 
which  prompted  the  answer  given  above  by  Kant  is,  why  do  humans  give 
events  or  observations  the  meaning  and  significance  which  they  do? 
Logically  speaking,  given  any  event  "A,"  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  ways  in  which  that  event  can  be  explained  and  understood,  an  infinite 
number  of  meanings  are  possible  for  any  given  event.  Why  are  some 
selected  and  some  rejected  outright?  The  answer  for  Kant  is  that  the 
judgment  rests  upon  the  need,  or  perhaps,  just  the  ability,  to  give 
that  event  an  integrated  meaning,  one  which  fits  together  with  other 
experiences  and  other  principles.  Basically,  Kant  seems  to  be  making 
the  point  also  made  later  by  C.  I.  Lewis  that  man  is  by  nature  a 
meaning  seeking  creature.  To  give  some  event  meaning  and  significance 
is  to  be  able  to  place  that  event  in  a  context  which  both  illuminates 
the  event  and  gives  greater  illumination  to  the  context.  As  we  at- 
tribute meaning  to  events,  we  come  closer  to  developing  an  understanding 
of  the  context  of  the  experienced  world.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  comes 
from  being  able  to  fit  or  integrate  the  event,  much  like  the  pleasure 
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felt  when  one  finishes  a  particularly  difficult  jig-saw  puzzle.  There 
,is  certainly  some  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  reinforcement  of  the  idea 
that  as  humans  we  too  fit  into  the  big  puzzle,  fit  into  as  being  able 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  puzzle.  As  we  look  at  this  passage  more 
closely,  we  can  realize  that  there  seems  to  be  a  paradox  involved  in 
the  passage.  From  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  we  know  that  these  laws 
are  laws  of  the  experienced  world,  the  world  of  phenomena,  which  is 
the  world  synthesized  through  the  categories,  which  lead  to  that  strange 
integration  of  external  and  internal.  Since  this  is  the  case,  then 
there  should  be  no  surprise  or  pleasure  at  the  harmony  between  the 
cognitive  faculties  and  the  events  of  the  world.   For,  in  a  sense, 
the  cognitive  faculties  generate  those  same  events.  Why  doesn't  Kant 
explain  the  situation  in  that  way?  Why  does  he  talk  of  the  harmony 
being  contingent?  One  possible  explanation  is  that  purposi veness 
involves  the  noumenal  world  popping  up  here  and  there.  This  seems 
to  be  ruled  out  on  the  grounds  that  in  order  for  the  event  of  the 
world  to  be  experienced  so  that  it  can  be  integrated,  it  must  be 
synthesized  through  the  categories.  This  of  course  means  that  the 
event  must  be  an  event  of  the  phenomenal  world.   Perhaps  the  paradox 
can  be  explained  by  referring  to  different  planes  of  explanations. 
What  Kant  does  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  investigate  the  grounds 
of  rationality.  What  Kant  is  doing  in  the  Critique  of  Judgement  is 
investigating  the  ground  of  being  in  the  "immediate"  world  of  experience. 
It  is  one  thing,  a  rational  thing,  to  come  to  the  formulation  of  general 
principles  about  how  the  world  is,  how  it  works  and  why.   It  is  another 
thing  to  experience  discrete  events.  The  beauty,  the  wonder,  comes 
in  perceiving  that  those  everyday  events  can  be  adequately  explained 
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in  terms  of  those  rational,  more  general,  or  higher  principles.   If 
the  paradox  is  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  logical  or  "rational," 
it  cannot  be  explained  away.  But,  the  paradox  fades,  even  if  it  doesn't 
entirely  disappear,  when  we  come  to  understand  that  what  the  Critique 
of  Judgement  is  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  is  not  so  much  why  we 
experience  as  we  do,  but  how  we  experience  those  experiences.  The  unity 
of  the  world,  the  unity  of  the  mind,  is  not  a  given.   It  is  a  working 
hypothesis.   If  there  is  no  unity,  either  in  consciousness  or  in  the 
world,  it  would  then  seem  to  be  the  case  that  there  would  be  no  under- 
standing either  of  world  or  consciousness.  What  would  result  would  be 
a  kind  of  hopelessness.  Humanity  would  become  no  more  than  the  rocks  and 
the  sands.  So,  the  harmony  is  neither  necessary  nor  a  given.  But, 
the  harmony  is  contingent--everyday  to  be  met  and  challenged.  With  each 
event  properly  integrated  into  its  proper  theme  and  motif,  our  hold  on 
the  world  of  experience  is  reaffirmed.  What  else  but  pleasure  could  be 
the  result  of  such  ability? 

With  the  knowledge  thus  far  gleaned  that  purposi veness  is  the 
concept  which  Kant  gives  as  the  name  of  the  human  ability  to  grant 
meaning  and  significance  to  the  events  of  the  world  and  our  place  in 
it,  we  also  find  that  the  principle  of  purposi veness  is  neither  regulative 
nor  constitutive,  but  is  self-reflexive,  referring  to  the  immediate 
situation  of  the  one  making  the  judgment.  Since  these  claims  are  about 
judgments-in-general,  it  seems  that  we  ought  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  specific  case  of  the  aesthetic  judgment. 

The  aesthetic  judgment  is  the  judgment  of  taste.  By  "taste" 

21 
Kant  means  the  faculty  of  judging  of  the  beautiful."    Kant  here  does 
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not  break  much  ground.  That  aesthetics,  its  experience  and  judgment 
is  of  the  beautiful  is  old,  old  territory.  What  Kant  will  do  with  it 
and  why  something  is  beautiful  will  be  different  than  much  of  whatwas 
done  previous  to  his  work.  Since  the  aesthetic  judgment,  being  a 
judgment,  is  subjective  in  the  sense  of  bestowing  nothing  objective 
but  rather  on  the  subject  and  has  reference  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure, 
Kant  feels  that  he  must  make  some  discriminations.  People  have  many 
feelings  with  many  referents.  Many  of  these  various  feelings  can  be 
classified  as  pleasure.  Kant  wants  to  make  the  case  that  all  cases 
of  pleasure  are   not  necessarily  cases  of  the  beautiful,  that  is,  not 
all  pleasurable  feelings  result  from  the  judgment  of  taste.  So,  Kant 
begins  by  trying  to  sort  out  the  feelings  of  pleasure  brought  on  by 
the  judgment  of  taste  from  those  not.  One  of  the  first  aspects  he 
mentions  is  what  he  calls  "disinterestedness."  Since  the  aesthetic 
judgment  of  taste  bestows  nothing  on  the  object  but  is  a  comment  on 
the  subject,  any  judgment  upon  an  object  which  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  the  object,  or  of  qualities  of  the  object,  must  be  disqualified  as 
being  an  aesthetic  judgment.  Kant  places  emphasis  upon  three  types 
of  pleasure.  People  take  pleasure  in  the  beautiful,  the  pleasant,  and 
the  good.  The  pleasure  taken  from  the  pleasant,  and  the  good  are  not 
aesthetic  pleasures.  They  are  not  derivable  from  the  judgment  of  taste. 
Kant's  reasoning  is  that  both  the  pleasure  from  the  pleasant  and  from 
the  good  involve  a  decided  interest  in  the  object.   If  the  pleasure  is 
from  the  pleasant  then  the  pleasure  is  purely  physical,  which  of  course 
needs  an  object.   If  the  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  judgment  of 
goodness,  then  that  implies  that  the  object  has  some  use  which  we 
classify  as  being  worthwhile,  as  contributing  to  or  for  something.  What's 
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left  is  the  disinterestedness  of  the  beautiful.  What  this  concept 
implies  is  not  boredom  but  rather  that  the  pleasure  derived  has  no 
other  reason  or  purpose  to  it.  Also  implied  is  a  type  of  calm, 
reflective  satisfaction  in  the  feeling  of  pleasure  rather  than  the 
object  or  uses  to  which  the  object  can  be  put.  Although  Hobbes  and 
Kant  read  quite  similarly  to  a  point,  already  Kant  has  begun  a  departure 
from  Hobbes.  For  Hobbes  held  as  valuable  to  aesthetics  or  an   aesthetic 
object  that  it  teach.  He  held  this  to  the  point  that  some  of  his  analysis 
of  what  makes  a  poem  worthwhile  aesthetically  is  often  the  didactic 
qualities.  Certain  themes  were  appropriate;  others  not.  It  is  already 
apparent  that  Kant  can  accept  no  such  view.  For  that  is  to  go  beyond 
the  calm  pleasure  in  the  feeling  to  finding  some  use  for  the  object  such 
as  teaching  proper  morals.   Kant  has  just  cut  one  tether  from  the  ties 
that  bound  the  aesthetic  experience.   In  the  conclusions  that  Kant 
draws  in  the  "First  Moment"  of  the  Critique  of  Judgement  which  are 
sketched  above,  Kant  sets  the  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  discussion  on 
the  beautiful.  The  judgment  of  taste  is  concerned  with  the  feelings 
in  the  subject  which  do  not  extend  to  physical  pleasure  or  to  use, 
as  moral  instructor  or  otherwise.  This  will  bring  Kant  into  that  pro- 
blem discussed  earlier  in  this  paper,  the  place  of  the  aesthetic  judge- 
ment.  If  the  judgment  is  not  grounded  in  the  object,  what  kind  of 
objectivity  can  it  have?  If  it  has  some  objectivity,  why  do  so  many 
people  disagree  on  what  is  beautiful?  It  if  has  no  objectivity  what- 
soever, how  can  it  then  have  a  universal  principle  behind  it?  Why  not 
just  write  the  whole  thing  off?  Why  then  can  people  communicate  to 
each  other  about  the  beautiful? 
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Let  us  begin  with  the  problem  of  objectivity.  The  question  that 
is  asked  in  this  context  is,  "Can  aesthetic  judgments  be  right  or 
wrong?"  If  "X"  feels  that  a  certain  object  is  beautiful  and  "Y"  feels 
that  it  is  not,  is  one  of  them  correct  and  the  other  wrong?  What  would 
it  mean  if  this  were  true?  Obviously,  it  would  imply  some  standard, 
a  Form  of  the  Beautiful,  by  which  the  object  could  be  checked;  it  would 
imply  some  check  list  in  the  heavens  above  the  heavens  which  would  be 
the  final  referee  in  such  a  decision  on  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
some  opinion.  Kant  is  prohibited  from  going  this  route  by  two  aspects 
of  his  philosophy.  The  first  is  his  contention  that  the  referent  of 
the  aesthetic  judgment  is  not  the  object  q_ua  object  but  the  subject. 
The  second  is  his  view  that  aesthetic  judgments  do  not  rest  on  con- 
cepts for  that  would  make  them  cognitive.  What  are  the  implications  if 
the  answer  to  the  question  is  that  one  is  just  as  correct  as  the  other? 
This  would  mean  that  the  judgment  of  beauty  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion  on  the  order  of  a  personal  preference  for  frozen,  prebreaded 
fishsticks  rather  than  fresh  cooked  lobster.  Yet  Kant  cannot  take  this 
view  either  for  he  distinguishes  the  taste  of  sense  from  the  taste  of 

reflection  and  points  out  that  the  aesthetic  judgment  makes  a  claim  on 

22 
universality.    This  is  very  strange  indeed.  A  claim  of  universality 

usually  entails  a  right  and  wrong;  the  view  that  if  one  does  not  see  a 

certain  thing  in  a  certain  way,  then  that  vision  is  wrong.  Generally, 

also,  a  claim  of  universal  validity  implies  some  way  to  verify,  even 

if  only  theoretically.  But,  these  usual  entailments  of  a  claim  of 

universal  validity  are  negated  in  Kant.  At  least  Kant  recognizes  this 

problem.  He  says:  "...  the  aesthetical  universality  which  is 

ascribed  to  a  judgement  must  be  of  a  particular  kind,  because  it  does 
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not  unite  the  predicate  of  beauty  with  the  concept  of  the  object, 

considered  in  its  whole  logical  sphere,  and  yet  extends  it  to  the 

23 
whole  sphere  of  judging  persons."    Even  while  recognizing  the  problem, 

Kant  appears  to  be  holding  out  a  contradiction  as  the  answer  to  the 

problem.   It  isn't  universal  and  there  are  no  verifying  standards, 

yet  it  extends  to  all  judging  persons,  many  of  whom  will  have  differing 

opinions  upon  any  particular  object. 

The  resolution  of  this  apparent  paradox  resides  in  the  recognition 
and  understanding  of  exactly  what  Kant  is  up  to  in  his  Critiques.  Kant 
starts  from  his  perception  of  what  we  do  and  moves  to  the  reasons,  the 
causes,  for  what  we  do.  As  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  was  involved  with 
descriptive  metaphysics/epistemology,  so  the  Critique  of  Judgement  is  in- 
volved in  the  task  of  descriptive  aesthetics.  His  desire  is  not  to 
set  down  criteria  for  proper  aesthetics  but  rather  to  come  to  terms 
with  what  we  do.  The  seeming  contradiction  of  his  formulation  of  the 
principle  behind  the  aesthetic  judgnent  is  not  a  fault  in  Kant's 
philosophy  but  an  accurate  description  of  what  we  do.  The  contradiction 
is  not  in  Kant,  but  in  ourselves,  for  all  the  reasons  previously  men- 
tioned in  this  paper.  This  is  another  example  of  how  Kant  has  managed 
to  set  aesthetics  free.  While  Hobbes  and  Leibniz  were  concerned  with 
establishing  "proper"  aesthetic  theory,  based  loosely,  if  at  all,  on 
what  people  do,  Kant  realizes  that  "proper"  aesthetic  theory  must  come 
from,  must  in  fact,  end  in,  the  variety  of  human  experience. 

Yet,  Kant  also  tries  to  come  to  terms  with  what  appears  to  be 

the  unity  of  the  variety  of  the  human  aesthetic  experience.   Kant 

24 
divides  the  variety  of  the  aesthetic  sense  into  empirical  and  pure. 
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Empirical  aesthetic  judgments  take  matters  of  the  sense  into  account, 
i.e.,  color,  tone,  etc.  Pure  aesthetic  judgments  abstract  the  objects 
of  sensation  from  the  object  until  only  the  form  is  left.  We  can  assume 
here  that  the  form  is  the  way  that  the  parts  of  the  object  fit  together 
to  form  a  unity.   From  our  knowledge  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  we 
can  reasonably  assume  that  the  "pure"  judgment  or  the  judgment  based 
upon  the  formal  aspects  of  the  object  is  higher,  in  that  it  is  more 
general  and  therefore,  more  universal.  Both  Hobbes  and  Leibniz  were, 
to  a  point,  formalists,  bearing  down  upon  the  harmony  of  the  unity  of 
the  parts  of  the  object.  What  sets  Kant  apart  from  both  Hobbes  and 
Leibniz  is  that  they  assumed  that  color,  tone,  texture,  and/or  moral 
values  in  the  piece  could  affirm  or  negate  the  form.  That  is,  no 
matter  how  well  a  poem  were  to  be  written,  an  "inappropriate"  theme 
could  ruin  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  poem.  Also,  for  Leibniz  in 
particular,  but  Hobbes  also,  if  the  theme  were  not  founded  in  the  reality 
of  the  world,  its  worth  would  be  less.  Also  for  Leibniz  and  Hobbes, 
an  appropriate  theme  could  raise  a  badly  written  poem  or  badly  done 
painting  to  a  higher  plane  of  aesthetic  value.  Kant  appears  to  be 
making  the  pure  formalist  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  find  an  object 
unpleasant,  yet  aesthetically  pleasing.  This  seems  to  be  true.  An 
example  of  something  which  many  people  find  aesthetically  pleasing  but 
also  unpleasant  is  Picasso's  "Guernica." 

If  the  pure  aesthetic  judgment  is  the  more  universal,  what  does 
this  say  about  the  mental  processes,  about  the  aesthetic  experience? 
Certainly,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  aesthetic 
experience  bears  similarity  to  experience-in-general.   For,  experience 
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in-general  relies  upon  the  synthesizing  capabilities  of  the  human 
mind,  the  productive  imagination.  The  pure  judgment  of  taste  relies 
upon  the  productive  imagination,  also.   For  the  appreciation  of  the 
pure  form  of  an  object,  whether  natural  or  human-made,  the  ability 
to  synthesize  the  various  parts  into  a  harmonious  unity  is  necessary. 
In  the  same  sense  that  humanity  creates  the  world  in  that  strange  inner/ 
outer  relationship  explored  previously  in  this  paper,  humanity  also 
creates  the  object  of  the  aesthetic  experience.  But,  more  than  either 
Hobbes  or  Leibniz,  Kant  recognizes  that  the  aesthetic  experience  is 
not  the  same  as  experience-in-general.   For,  experience-in-general 
depends  more  upon  the  object  than  does  the  aesthetic  experience.  It 
is  this  difference  which  sets  the  aesthetic  experience  apart.  While 
experience-in-general  is  bound  to  the  object,  the  aesthetic  experience 
is  free;  the  productive  imagination  is  free  to  play  with  all  the  possible 
combinations  of  the  parts  of  the  object.  The  joy  which  the  individual 
feels  in  the  aesthetic  Experience  stems  not  only  from  the  purposiveness, 
the  principle  which  enables  us  to  bring  unity  to  the  chaos  of  the  parts, 
but  from  the  freedom  of  being  bound  by  no  objective,  external  rules  and 
limitations.  While  it  is  clear  that  Kant's  aesthetic  theory  is  founded 
in  his  general  metaphysical/epistemological  theory  as  set  forth  in  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  is  not  imprisoned  by 
the  conclusions  of  the  First  Critique.  So,  Kant  sets  aesthetics  free 
by  liberating  it  from  the  compulsion  to  be  only  a  subset  of  reality  or 
its  mirror;  by  enlarging  the  available  themes,  since  content  is  secondary 
to  form;  and,  perhaps  most  importantly  of  all,  by  both  validating  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  aesthetic  experience  and  by  validating  the 
unity  of  its  basic  form  which  allows  communication  between  different 
individuals. 
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Hegel 

When  we  first  look  at  the  works  of  Hegel,  it  might  well  seem  dif- 
ficult to  include  him  in  our  saga  as  we  have  included  the  ones  who 
came  before  him.   For  Hobbes,  Leibniz,  and  Kant,  the  aesthetic  percep- 
tion could  well  be  blended  in  with  other  aspects  of  their  work.  An 
aesthetic  perception  or  experience  was  aesthetic  regardless  of  the 
object  in  question.  For  Hegel,  however,  the  task  of  "aesthetics"  (when 
he  allowed  himself  to  use  the  term)  was  the  study  of  art.  To  allow  it 
to  do  anything  else  was  to  muddle-up  the  whole  study  with  irrelevancies 
and  perhaps,  to  miss  the  whole  point.  And  as  he  says: 

We  shall  .  .  .  permit  the  name  Aesthetics  to  stand,  because 
it  is  nothing  but  a  name,  and  so  is  indifferent  to  us,  and, 
moreover,  has  up  to  a  certain  point  passed  into  common 
language.  As  a  name,  therefore,  it  may  be  retained.  The 
proper  expression,  however,  for  our  science  is  "The  Philosophy 
of  Art,"  or  more  definitely,  the  "Philosophy  of  Fine  Art."" 

So,  the  question  is  certainly  a  good  one  of  how  it  is  possible 

to  include  the  work  of  Hegel  in  an  essay  devoted  to  the  aesthetic 

experience  in  general  without  regard  to  the  specific  object  involved. 

How  does  Hegel  help  form  the  ground  for  the  rest  of  this  study?  The 

view  that  this  thesis  takes,  which  is  surely  not  original  with  it,  is 

that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Hegel's  view  on  fine  art  underpins  the 

rest  of  his  philosophy.   In  an  echo  of  the  work  done  by  Leibniz,  all 

of  philosophy  is  the  aesthetic  experience.  This  of  course  is  not  to 

say  that  Hegel  simply  repeats  the  words  of  Leibniz,  but  it  will  be 

maintained  that  Hegel  will  articulate  the  same  insight  as  Leibniz  with 

the  important  difference  that  Leibniz  spoke  of  an  already  existing 

external  world  while  Hegel  closets  his  philosophy  in  the  ever-increasing 
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power  of  human  consciousness,  and  to  further  consciousness  in  its 
drive  to  become  not  the  mere  imitation  of  the  aesthetic  universe  as 
it  was  in  Leibniz  but  a  medium  of  power--power  to  open,  to  grasp  the 
absolute,  the  totality  of  the  organic  unity  of  existence.  It  is  to 
this  end  and  with  this  emphasis  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  ignore  the 
scorn  Hegel  had  of  "aesthetics"  and  use  him  to  demonstrate  the  expanding 
freedom  of  the  subject  in  the  history  of  aesthetics.  Let  us  quote  at 
length. 

But  what  we  mean  to  consider,  is  the  art  which  is  free  in 
its  end  as  its  means. 

That  art  is  in  the  abstract  capable  of  serving  other  aims, 
and  of  being  a  mere  pastime,  is  more  over  a  relation  which 
it  shares  with  thought.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  science,  in 
the  shape  of  subservient  understanding,  submits  to  be  used 
for  finite  purposes,  and  as  an  accidental  means,  and  in  that 
case  is  not  self-determined  but  determined  by  finite  objects 
and  relations;  but,  on  the  other  hand  liberates  itself  from 
this  service  to  rise  in  free  independence  to  the  obtainment 
of  truth,  in  which  medium,  free  from  all  interference,  it 
fulfills  itself  in  conformity  with  its  proper  aims. 
Fine  art  is  not  real  art  till  it  is  in  this  sense  free, 
and  only  achieves  its  highest  task  when  it  has  taken  its 
place  in  the  same  sphere  with  religion  and  philosophy  and 
has  become  simply  a  mode  of  revealing  to  consciousness  and 
bringing  to  utterance  the  divine  nature,  the  deepest  interests 
of  humanity,  and  the  most  comprehensive  truths  of  mind. 26 

The  reason  this  passage  has  been  quoted  at  such  length  is  that  it  can 
serve  as  a  central  point  of  departure  for  our  study  of  Hegel's  views 
on  "fine"  art.  From  there  we  develop  the  main  theses  of  liberation. 
At  first  reading  it  might  seem  that  Hegel  is  a  step  or  two  backwards. 
While  he  talks  about  fine  art  being  the  only  true  art  and  thus  being 
the  only  aesthetic  vehicle  for  the  freedom  of  consciousness,  he  talks 
about  the  obtainment  of  truth.   Is  there  here,  as  might  seem,  a  contra- 
diction to  our  theme?  The  answer  is  a  confirmed  negative.   For  lodged 
in  this  quote  is  an  implication  of  the  scope  of  knowledge  that 
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constituted  "truth"  for  Hegel.   If  we  were  going  to  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time,  say  if  Hegel  were  the  main  topic  of  this  thesis,  we 
might  well  copy  the  device  used  in  analyzing  the  work  of  Kant  and  speak 
of  Hegel's  conception  of  Truth  as  opposed  to  truth.  But,  the  truth  to 
which  Hegel  refers  in  this  passage  is  not  the  everyday  version  cor- 
responding to  certain  empirical  facts,  but  is  a  truth  of,  pardon  the 
poetics,  the  soul,  a  truth  of  the  essence  of  existence.  This  view  will 
be  demonstrated  by  a  sequence  of  quotes  to  be  used  at  a  slightly  later 
point  in  this  work.   But  what  is  this  higher  truth?  How  does  art, 
truly  free  art,  lead  us  to  this  truth?  The  beginning  of  the  answers 
to  these  questions  can  be  found  in  two  points  that  Hegel  brings  up  at 
the  end  of  the  quote  above.  Art,  he  says,  must  take  its  place  alongside 
religion  and  philosophy,  and  through  the  mechanism  by  which  it  works 
reveal  to  us  the  "utterance  of  the  divine  nature,  the  deepest  interests 
of  humanity,  and  the  most  comprehensive  truths  of  the  human  mind."  The 

function  of  art,  by  which  it  marks  its  individuality  is  not  to  enter- 

27 
tain  or  arouse  passions  or  even  tell  moral  stories   but  is  to  provide 

another  medium  by  which  the  human  can  be  raised  to  these  comprehensive 
truths.   It  is  to  somehow  extend  human  consciousness  beyond  the  every- 
day mode  of  existence  into  a  kind  of  spiritual  elevation.  We  can  also 
mark  that  while  Hegel  believes  that  real  art,  free  art,  is  to  be  free 
from  finite  ends,  believes  that  it  must  be  elevated  to  the  sphere  of 
religion  and  philosophy  in  its  ability  to  encompass  the  spiritual  truth 
of  existence,  he  does  not  conflate  the  three.   If  he  does  not  conflate 
these  mediums  of  knowledge,  it  seems  to  follow  that  there  is  also  some- 
thing unique  to  the  artistic  or  aesthetic  endeavor.   With  these 
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generalities  we  have  managed  to  set  a  focus  for  the  theme  we  wish  to 
develop.  As  the  others  before  him  (except  Hobbes)  Hegel  sees  that 
there  is  something  important  to  the  ability  of  humanity  to  have  an 
aesthetic  experience,  something  beyond  pleasure  or  morality,  that  some- 
how the  significance  of  this  is  inherent  in  the  spiritual  search  for 
meaning  and  truth,  and  that  to  dismiss  this  need  and  ability  as  merely 
emotional,  pleasurable,  or  moral  is  to  lose  grasp  on  the  real  function 
or  significance  of  the  artistic  and  aesthetic  ability.   If  we  were  just 
to  stop  here  with  Hegel,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  him  glorying  in  the 
ineffable  splendor  of  the  artistic  and  aesthetic.   For  a  philosopher 
who  somehow  manages  to  hold  on  to  the  concreteness  of  the  Absolute, 
to  have  him  in  this  position  is  unthinkable.  So,  let  us  become  concrete 
and  return  to  the  words  of  the  man  himself. 

We  may,  however,  begin  at  once  by  asserting  that  artistic 
beauty   stands  higher  than  nature.   For  the  beauty  of  art 
is  the  beauty  that  is  born-born  again,  that  is-of  the 
mind  .  .  .  .  " 

Art  liberates  the  real  import  of  appearances  from  the 
semblance  and  deception  of  this  bad  and  fleeting  world 
and  imparts  to  phenomenal  semblances  a  higher  reality,  born 
of  mind.  The  appearances  of  art,  therefore,  far  from  being 
mere  semblances,  have  the  higher  reality  and  the  more 
genuine  existence  in  comparison  with  the  realities  of 
common  life.  29 

There  are  several  conceptions  to  get  at  here  which  will  begin  a  more 

concrete  understanding  of  what  Hegel  is  about.   First  of  all,  we  can 

note  that  Hegel's  limitation  of  his  work  to  art  was  not  done  as  an 

enslavement  of  the  aesthetic  experience  but  in  recognition  of  the  power 

and  freedom  of  that  human  experience.   It  seems  safe  to  say  that  Hegel 

felt  that  the  ultimate  expression  of  this  mode  of  human  liberation  was 
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in  the  activity  of  human  consciousness.   It  can  be  easily  inferred 
that  he  felt  that  an  appreciation  one  might  have  of  the  beauty  of 
nature,  even  if  it  reached  the  depths  of  Kant's  notion  of  the  sublime, 
was  too  passive  for  his  taste.   For  human  consciousness  to  be  caught 
in  the  throes  of  appreciation  and  awe  was  to  render  it  a  slave  to  the 
object.  But  the  art  object  was  an  expression  of  the  human's  ability 
to  take  hold  of  experience,  to  render  it  again,  not  simply  as  a  repro- 
duction, a  Platonic  "bad"  imitation,  but  to  in  a  sense  breathe  new  life 
and  meaning  into  the  ordinary  world  of  existence.  This  "re-presentation" 
serves  to  illuminate,  we  think  for  Hegel  two  aspects  of  truth.  The 
first  is  that  the  human  spirit  has  the  capacity  to  see  beyond  the 
particulars  of  the  phenomenal  world  into  the  permanence,  the  structures 
of  the  world.  The  second  is  that  it  drives  home  to  the  human  spirit 
its  own  importance  and  power.  The  world  does  not  exist  on  its  own, 
dead  to  meaning  and  significance,  but  exists  in  its  meaning  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  human  spiritual  power  of  organization,  distillation, 
and  re-interpretation.  Or,  as  Hegel  will  tell  us  in  his  treatise  on 
the  philosophy  of  history,  knowledge  is  not  simply  the  recognition 
of  particular  empirical  facts,  but  an  understanding  of  the  structures, 

the  tensions,  the  unity  of  the  life  force  in  which  these  particulars 

30 
exist,   so  art  stands  above  nature  as  exhibiting  a  higher  reality  be- 
cause art  is  an  expression  of  the  spirit's  ability  to  see  truth  in  the 
varied  ephemeral  world  of  appearance.   Fine  art  then  does  not  rest  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  phenomenal  world  but  is  and  allows  us  to  transcend 
this  world.  The  liberation  of  art  is  necessary  for  its  use  as  a  liberation 
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of  human  consciousness.  Fine  art,  free  art,  does  not  revel  in  the 

passions  which  tie  the  human  to  the  ephemeral,  but  works  to  free  the 

spirit,  the  mind.   It  touches  the  core  of  this  drive  for  truth. 

But  here  we  still  appear  to  have  a  problem.  Once  again  we  seem  to 

be  singing  praise  to  the  ineffable.   Is  there  any  way  to  concretize? 

Let  us  as  a  start,  reassess  our  knowledge.  We  find  that  Hegel  holds 

that  the  real  essence  of  art  and  the  aesthetic  conies  by  allowing  it 

the  freedom  to  transcend  the  realms  of  the  particular  and  phenomenal, 

the  ordinary  human  experience.  Only  when  it  is  allowed  this  freedom 

can  it  liberate  human  consciousness  to  seek  for  truth.  Art,  although 

different,  can  be  on  the  same  level,  be  in  the  same  sphere,  as  rel igion 

and  philosophy.  So,  at  this  point  it  seems  that  we  have  two  tasks  ahead 

of  us  to  complete  our  explication  of  Hegel.  The  first  is  to  come  to 

terms  with  this  truth  of  which  Hegel  sings,  the  second  is  to  examine 

and  determine  the  uniqueness  that  art  retains  while  contributing  to 

this  same  truth  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Let  us  begin  now  the  attack 

on  the  first  question.  Hegel  tells  us: 

...  so  far  art  .  .  .  has,  for  us,  a  presupposition  which 
lies  beyond  our  consideration,  and  which,  being  a  different 
content,  belongs  in  a  scientific  treatment  to  a  different 
branch  of  philosophical  study.  We  have  thus  no  other 
alternative  than  to  presuppose  the  conception  of  art,  some- 
thing that  is  the  case  with  all  philosophical  sciences  when 
considered  individually  and  in  isolation.  For  it  is  nothing 
short  of  the  whole  of  philosophy  that  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  universe  as  in  itself  one  single  organic  totality  which 
developes  itself  out  of  its  own  conception  and  which,  returning 
into  itself  so  as  to  form  a  whole  in  virtue  of  the  necessity 
in  which  it  is  placed  towards  itself,  binds  itself  together 
with  itself  into  one  single  word  of  truth. 31 

At  last  we  have  a  clue  as  to  the  nature  of  this  truth  which  fine 

art  expresses  (along  with  philosophy  and  religion).  Art,  properly  done 
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has  the  power  to  allow  us  to  take  hold  of  the  world  as  "one  single 
organic  totality."  But,  of  course  we  must  ask  what  this  phrase  means. 
Let  us  examine  the  phrase  closely,  word-by-word  and  then  attempt  to  put 
it  back  together.  The  world,  the  universe  is  "one."  It  would  seem  safe 
to  infer  that  since  we  have  for  long  been  talking  about  both  the  world 
as  material  and  the  world  as  consciousness  that  at  least  for  starters, 
we  can  say  that  for  Hegel  there  is  a  oneness  to  mind  and  matter.  But 
does  this  mean  that  mind  and  matter  are  the  same?  Does  it  mean  that  we 
are  dealing  with  Hegel  as  a  Berkelyian  Idealist  or  a  Platonic  Realist? 
From  this  quote  alone  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  we  have  at  our 
disposal  the  realization  that  Hegel  felt  that  human-made  beauty  was 
"more  real"  than  nature-made  beauty.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is 
making  some  distinction  between  the  world  of  mind  and  the  world  of 
matter  with  that  of  mind  being  more  real.  But,  there  is  still  some 
kind  of  oneness  to  the  universe,  so  let  us  turn  to  the  next  word.  Un- 
fortunately, the  word  is  "single,"  and  does  not  help.  But,  the  next 
word  is  "organic."  The  universe  is  organic.  To  be  organic  is  to  be 
alive,  to  have  a  pattern  of  growth  of  spirit.   It  is  also  to  have  an 
almost  contradictory  aspect  of  being  both  isolated  as  an  individual 
and  a  necessary  dependence  upon  the  rest  of  the  environment.  That  is, 
I  might  well  claim  that  a  certain  plant  is  organic  because  it  is  a 
living,  growing,  organism  with  a  nature  of  its  own  and  also  claim  that 
there  are  certain  conditions  necessary  in  the  environment  for  that 
organism  to  change  its  potential  qualities  to  actual  existence.  Let  us 
look  at  the  last  word:   "totality."  The  universe  is  an  organic  totality. 
This  word  immediately  brings  up  images  of  addition,  of  totaling  various 
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numbers  up.  This,  when  we  put  it  back  together  does  not  seem  to  be 
that  far  off  from  what  Hegel  meant.  The  universe  is  the  totality  of 
its  various  diverse  features.  But,  does  this  mean  merely  that  if  I 
am  to  understand  the  universe,  I ,  so  to  speak,  "add-up"  its  many 
diverse  elements?  This  interpretation  is  contraindicated  by  several 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  this  totality  has  a  one-ness,  a 
singleness.  The  truth  of  the  universe  is  then  the  understanding  that 
the  many  diverse  elements,  the  particulars  of  phenomenal  experience, 
together  form  a  single  truth,  a  single  universe.  What  we  have  is  not 
an  exercise  in  addition,  but  an  exercise  in  synthesis,  not  throwing 
together  but  uniting  the  parts  of  the  one.  There  is  one  more  element 
to  re-integrate  into  the  definition,  the  idea  of  organic.  This  synthesis 
of  parts  is  organic.  Let  us  take  the  fact  that  Hegel  is  in  a  special 
sense  speaking  in  an  analogy--that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  like  an 
organism.   It  grows,  it  unfolds,  it  is  sustained  in  this  growth  by 
necessary  environmental  conditions  such  as  the  relationships  that  exist 
between  the  diverse  elements.  Let  us  return  to  the  example  of  the  plant. 
The  plant,  to  grow  needs  both  sun  and  water.  But  too  much  water  and/or 
too  much  sun  will  not  sustain  it  but  kill  it.  Just  so  is  the  universe. 
The  organic  nature  of  the  universe  also  implies  that  as  far  as  truth  or 
meaning,  each  part  takes  it  from  the  relationship  it  has  with  the  other 
parts  and  to  the  whole--and  the  whole,  the  unity  would  not  be  what  it 
is  without  the  various  parts  being  in  their  particular  relationship. 
This  is  the  truth  that  free  art  holds  out  for  us  if  we  only  allow  it  to 
liberate  the  spirit  of  us.  But  it  is  also  important  to  stress  here 
that  this  transcendent  truth  cannot  survive  cut-off  from  the  particulars. 
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The  universe  is  not  all  form  and  no  content.  The  truth  of  the  universe 

rests  upon  this  antithetical  tension  that  empty  structures  are  as 

meaningless  as  structureless  particulars.  The  universe  is  not  simply 

totality,  it  is  organic  totality.  Now  that  we  have  finally  managed  to 

capture  this  truth  of  which  Hegel  speaks,  it  is  time  that  our  attention 

turns  to  the  way  art  qua  art  serves  as  the  medium  for  allowing  us  to 

grasp  this  truth. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question.  What,  if  any,  is  the  unique 

place  of  art  and  the  aesthetic  in  Hegel's  philosophy?  It  certainly  does 

not  exist  in  the  object,  the  end.   For,  the  object  or  end  of  art,  the 

truth  of  the  organic  totality  of  the  universe  is  the  same  as  that  of 

both  religion  and  philosophy.  But  Hegel  also  maintains  that  art  as 

this  medium  of  truth,  while  being  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  and  religion 

is  also  worthy  of  study,  is  a  worthy  medium  for  truth.   It  seems,  then, 

that  if  we  are  to  seek  for  the  uniqueness  of  art  and  the  aesthetic, 

we  must  seek  for  it  in  the  mode  of  apprehension  of  this  truth.  Hegel, 

in  his  own  way  tells  us  and  then  leaves  it  for  us  to  unpack  the  answer. 

.  .  .  art  has  the  vocation  of  revealing  the  truth  in  the 
form  of  sensuous  artistic  shape,  of  representing  the 
reconciled  antithesis  just  described,  and  therefore,  has     „ 
its  purpose  in  itself,  in  this  representation  and  revelation. 

What  antithesis?  Perhaps  this  is  the  reference. 

...  it  is  the  contrast  of  the  universal  and  particular, 
when  the  former  is  explicitly  fixed  over  against  the  latter, 
just  as  the  latter  is  over  against  the  former.  More  con- 
cretely, it  appears  in  nature  as  the  opposition  of  the 
abstract  law  against  the  abundance  of  individual  phenomena, 
each  having  its  own  character. 33 

When  we  check  all  through  Hegel's  works  we  realize  that  there  is 

a  sense  in  which  both  religion  and  philosophy  have  as  their  vocation  the 
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revelation  of  truth  through  the  reconciliation  of  these  tensions 
between  the  particular  and  universal.  Witness  Hegel's  exegesis  of 
Christianity  as  a  progression  because  it  embodied  the  Absolute  in 
Christ  and  Hegel's  historical  approach  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
But,  as  we  said  before  the  distinction  must  reside  in  the  mode  of 
apprehension.  Art  we  see  reveals  this  totality  by  reconciling  the 
tension  through  the  sensuous  artistic  shape.  That  is,  the  way  in  which 
art  represents  the  particulars  is  the  key  to  its  use  as  a  medium  of 
truth.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  say.  What  does  it  mean? 
Hegel  appears  to  be  making  the  move  that  art  has  in  its  own  essence 
found  the  way  to  reconcile  universal  tensions  through  the  unique  manner 
in  which  it  represents  itself  to  the  subject.   Its  own  individual  tension 
rests  in  the  fact  that  even  in  its  most  abstract  form  it  utilizes  as  its 
subject  the  most  particular  of  all  experience,  the  sensuous,  that 
which  affects  the  senses  and  utilizes  as  its  most  perfect  form  an  organic 
totality.  As  we  saw  in  Leibniz  before  and  in  our  discussion  of  Hegel's 
concept  of  the  truth  to  which  the  spirit  aspires,  each  part,  the  color, 
the  representational  subject,  etc.,  retains  its  own  individual  character, 

but  they  gather  together  to  expose  the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  signifi- 

34 
cance,  the  "Idea  of  beauty,"   is  in  this  tension.  Truth  is  won  as 

the  tension  built  impacts  to  form  the  unity,  to  then  of  course,  through 

the  progression  of  art,  form  new  tensions.   In  art,  the  delicate 

balance  of  the  form/content  tension  is  what  allows  art  to  "become  what 

.*  •   „35 
it  is. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  by  anyone,  especially  this  author,  that 

in  these  few  words  we  have  really  come  to  grips  with  the  entirety  of 

Hegel's  philosophy.  But  we  have,  we  believe,  accurately  sketched  out 
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the  outlines  of  his  work  on  art  and  the  aesthetic  experience.  What 
is  left  is  to  sum-up  what  we  wish  to  emphasize,  to  reveal  as  an 
adequate  ground  for  the  main  arguments  to  be  presented  in  this  thesis. 
The  easiest  way  to  sum  up  is  to  state  that  Hegel  has  made  the  move  of 
harnessing  Kant's  free  play  of  the  imagination.  Where  Kant  succeeded 
in  wresting  art  and  the  aesthetic  from  the  jail  of  the  moralists  and 
succeeded  in  setting  it  apart  to  pursue  its  own  purposes,  Hegel  has 
directed  this  activity,  recognized  that  the  expressions  of  art  are   more 
than  "play"  but  are  expressions  of,  touch  something  profound  in  the 
human,  spirit.  While  we  may  (and  in  a  sense,  do)  disagree  with  what 
Hegel  has  it  touch,  that  he  has  placed  art  in  the  range  of  the  truly 
significant  human  endeavors  is  a  move  most  important  and  for  which  any- 
one interested  in  studying  aesthetics  must  be  grateful. 

Vernon  Lee 

Hegel  is  not  the  end  of  philosophy.  Nor  is  he  the  last  detail  of 
the  narrative  we  have  been  trying  to  paint,  against  which  to  figure 
the  main  arguments.  The  stage  is,  however,  almost  set.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  one  more  piece  we  can  proceed  to  the  work  of  Ernst  Cassirer. 
But  before  we  go  to  him,  we  need  to  skip  about  seventy  years  in  time 
and  a  few  hundred  miles  to  England,  Victorian  England,  and  the  work  of 
Vernon  Lee.  Lee  and  her  collaborator,  C.  Anstruther-Thomson  (C.A-T) 
are  not  strictly  speaking,  philosophers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
would  feel  quite  offended  if  we  were  to  call  them  philosophers.  They 
were  psychologists,  alive  with  the  fire  and  hope  of  a  brand-new  field 
of  study.  There  is  however,  a  real  need  to  include  a  sketch  of  the 
theory  put  forth  by  her  and  Anstruther-Thomson  if  we  are  to  proceed 
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with  a  correct  historical  perspective  to  our  task.  Once  again,  we 

will  take  the  view  not  that  we  agree  and  accept  everything  said  by 

her  and  "CAT"  but  that  they  articulated  a  new,  important  aspect  to 

the  study  of  aesthetics  which  furthers  the  cause  of  the  liberation  of 

aesthetics.  Philosophically,  we  might  well  consider  their  work  a  step 

backwards.   For  they  were  not  in  the  least  interested  in  philosophical 

issues,  but  thought  that  the  key  to  aesthetics  was  to  place  it  squarely 

in  the  psycho-physiological  frame  of  reference.  We  will  risk  the  wrath 

of  Lee  and  CAT  and  dare  some  philosophical  inferences.  Let  us  now  turn 

to  a  short  study  of  the  theory  of  "empathy." 

Einf'uhlung,  i.e.  the  act  of  interpreting  new  visible  facts 
in  terms  of  our  previous  experience,  of  seeing  a  new  shape 
in  the  light  of  a  familial  one,  of  attributing  monument  to 
form,  life  to  movement,  and  of  miming  initially  the  move- 
ment thus  attributed  .  .  .  .3° 

...  it  was  evident  that  the  feelings  in  which  one  was 
supposed  to  share  were  feelings  which  the  branch  of  the 
tree  did  not  experience;  they  were  the  feelings  which  we 
should  have  had,  not  in  becoming  a  branch,  but  in  trans- 
porting into  the  branch  our  own  human  nature. 37 

to  be  beautiful  implies  a  relation  entirely  sui  generis 
between  visible  and  audible  forms  and  ourselves  .  .  .  .38 

.  .  .all  the  real  truth  in  the  Einfuhlung  hypothesis  is 
connected  with  the  subjective  existence  of  the  work  of  art, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  idea  of  it  which  we  make  for 
ourselves  .  .  .  .  •" 

With  these  salient  statements  concerning  the  theory  of  empathy  before 

us,  let  us  begin  our  explication.  Let  us  begin  with  the  third  quote 

cited  rather  than  the  first  because  it  represents  the  most  abstract 

statement  concerning  the  nature  of  aesthetic  empathy.   It  is  a  fairly 

simple  statement  but  it  bears  emphasis.  The  realm  of  the  beautiful 

has  been  moved  from  the  world  and  from  the  free  play  of  the  imagination 
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to  exist  not  solely  in  the  object,  not  solely  in  the  subject,  but 
in  the  relationship  between  the  forms  of  art  and  the  beautiful  and 
the  observer.  We  have  moved  finally  into  a  kind  of  co-extensi veness 
between  self  and  object  with  the  object  existing  somewhere  "between" 
the  two,  that  is  in  the  interplay  between  the  two.  But,  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  relationship?  For  that  we  turn  to  the  first  quote. 
That  section  can  be  rendered  quite  simply.  The  relationship  exists  in 
the  "re-seeing"  of  the  familiar,  that  is  in  being  able  to  take  objects 
or  their  representations  out  of  the  ordinary  contexts  in  which  we  normally 
view  them  and  in  the  process  instilling  a  new  life  into  the  object  of 
apprehension.  The  aesthetic  experience  is  not  a  completely  foreign  one, 
but  one  couched  in  a  frame  of  reference  of  the  familial  but  in  someway 
managing  to  escape  the  mundane,  managing,  we  might  say  to  re-figure 
itself  into  a  new  significance.   For  a  fuller  explanation  of  what  is 
occurring  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  quote.  This  section 
can  best  be  summarized  by  saying  that  part  of  this  re-seeing  is  seeing 
the  object  not  as  object  but  as  subject,  as  a  "thou"  not  an  "it."  This 
"thou"  is  not  an  alien  other,  but  an  intimate  "thou,"  a  "thou"  which 
is  more  an  "I"  than  an   other.  To  complete  the  picture  drawn  we  only 
need  refer  to  the  last  quote.  We  approach  this  quote  last  because  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  misinterpret  it  without  the  others  as  context. 
The  truth,  she  says,  of  the  theory  resides  in  the  observation  that  the 
work  of  art  is  that  which  we  made  of  it  ourselves.  Just  taken  by  itself 
this  quote  could  mean  that  she  means  to  say  that  if  I  look  at  a  food 
stain  on  my  rug  and  see  a  representation  of  the  organic  totality  of 
the  universe  and  you  see  a  food  stain,  then  we  are  both  right.  While 
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there  may  well  be  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  what  Lee  really 
seems  to  be  getting  at  is  that  an  object,  be  it  a  food  stain  or  a 
painting  by  Da  Vinci,  is  only  so  much  physical  matter  until  it  is 
seen,  and  seen  in  the  sense  of  re-seen.  But  the  art  object  or  object 
of  the  aesthetic  experience  participates  in  the  creation  of  the  aesthetic 
experience.  It  also  participates  of  itself.  That  is  a  result  of  the 
investment  of  the  "thou-ness"  in  the  object.  When  we  create  the  ob- 
ject in  its  subjectness  we  participate  with  it  as  it  is,  not  how  we 
might  think  a  particular  author  might  have  meant  us  to  participate  with 
it.  This  is  obviously  a  strict  psychological  interpretation  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  What,  if  any,  are  the  philosophical  implica- 
tions? We  wish  to  make  only  a  summary  sketch  of  an  answer  for  this 
question  at  this  time.  The  full  answer  will  unfold  in  the  chapters 
which  follow.  But,  it  opens  up  the  avenue  of  approaching  the  aesthetic 
experience  from  a  more  balanced  view  of  looking  not  for  truth  in  the 
object  or  quirks  in  the  subject  but  rather  of  viewing  the  aesthetic 
experience  as  one  of  meaning  and  significance  for  the  subject  created 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  object.  It  also  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  arguing  that  there  are  many  ways  to  be  in  the  world,  not  just  the 
modes  articulated  by  the  relationship  between  a  subject  and  a  passive, 
inert,  fixed  object.   It  will  also  give  us  the  ground  to  argue  in 
perspective  the  importance  of  the  existential  context  to  determine  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  any  experience,  but  particularly  the  aesthetic 
experience. 

Finally,  the  background  has  been  painted  in.  Perhaps  before  we 
begin  the  main  figure  of  the  work  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  cast 
an  eye  over  the  territory  already  covered.  We  started  with  Leibniz 
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who  invested  the  unity  and  beauty  of  the  universe  "out  there"  to  be 
discovered  in  life  and  imitated  in  art.  Then  Hobbes  showed  us  that 
the  human  mind  synthesized  its  information  but  chained  art  and  the 
aesthetic  experience  to  didactics,  not  realizing,  perhaps  that  we  use 
the  word  "good"  in  many  contexts.   Kant  follows  to  liberate  aesthetics, 
to  set  it  free  of  the  necessity  to  conform  to  any  kind  of  pre-stylized 
reality.  While  Hegel  clipped  its  wings  a  bit  and  brought  its  force 
to  use  as  a  medium  of  good,  he  also  i ns ti 1  led  it  into  a  life  where  art 
could  unfold  its  potentiality  through  the  apprehension  of  the  balance 
of  tension  between  form  and  content.  And  finally  we  ended  with  Lee 
who  shows  us  the  importance  of  the  co-extension  between  self  and  ob- 
ject in  the  framework  of  specific  existential  contexts.  But,  all  of 
these  are  beginnings.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  work  of  Ernst  Cassirer 
to  reconcile  some  of  the  tensions  created  in  this  historical  ground- 
work. 
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CHAPTER  II 
CASS  I  RE R 


A  person  caught  in  a   philosophical    confusion   is   like  a  man 
in  a   room  who  wants   to  get  out.      He   tries   the  window  but  it 
is   too  high;   he  tries   the  chimney  but  it   is   too  narrow.     And 
if  he  would  only  turn  around,   he  would  see  that  the  door  has 
been  open  all    the  time. 

--Ludwig  Wittgenstein 


The   first  of  the  major  figures   to  be  painted  on   the  canvas   is 
Ernst  Cassirer,   or  rather  his  work.     Once   again  we  violate   the   interests 
of  chronology  in   the   interest  of  thematic  concerns.      Cassirer  will   endow 
our  picture  with   the  outlines,    the   insight  of  the  work.      This   is  not  to 
say  that  Peirce,    too,   did  not  have  his   insights,   but  that  with  Peirce 
we  see  a  more  well-defined   tool    of  inquiry  and  it  seems  more   coherent 
to  set  the  question  before  attacking   the  method  by  which  we  can  answer 
the  question.     At  the  outset,   let  us   make  a   few  general    remarks.     Cassirer, 
traditionally  held   to  be  a  Neo-Kantian,   strikes   us  more  as   a  Neo-Hegelian 
or  maybe  just  a  Hegel    set  in  the  context  of  the   twentieth-century.     That 
this   is   closer  to   the  proper  background   for  him  will    become   relevant  as 
we  grapple  with   the  ultimate   vision  of  his  work.     Cassirer  is   also  widely 
viewed  as   principally  a   philosopher  of  science.     While   it   is   true   that 
some  of  this   has  been   dispelled  as   the  works  with  which  we   are   concerned 
have  gained  increasing   popularity   in  philosophic  circles,    it  is   still 
true  that   this   fiction  hangs  on.     We  will    not  be   concerned  with  his 
philosophy  of  science  except  as   it  can  be  used  as   a  foil    to  measure 
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his  more  comprehensive  works  against.     As  Cassirer  matured  philo- 
sophically,  he   too  seemed  to  use  science  not  as   the  end  of  knowledge 
but  as   a  mode  of  knowledge  only   understood  properly   in   its   correct  con- 
textual   relationship  with  both   the  other  modes  and  with   the   totality 
of  existence   (dare  we  say   "The  Absolute?").     We   use   this   small    digression 
about  science  as  a  means  of  reminding  both  ourselves   and  the   reader  that 
regardless   of  how  lyrical   both  Cassirer  and  we  shall   wax  on   the  special 
significance  of  art  and  the  aesthetic  perception  or  experience,   that   it 
is  a_  modality  towards   understanding   reality,    it  is   not  the  modality. 
Perhaps   one  of  Cassirer' s  major  contributions   to  philosophy  is   that  he 
recast  with  genius   the  master  insights   of  Kant  and  Hegel    that  philosophy 
is   the  study  of  human  consciousness   and   that  philosophy   is   the  modality 
by  which   understanding  understands   understanding,    that  it   is   through 
this   that  we  make   the  world  our  own.     With   this   general    field  articulated, 
let  us   now  turn   to   the  specific  study  of  Cassirer's  work  so   relevant 
to  our  study  of   the  aesthetic  experience. 

Without  specifically  enunciating  Hegel's   concept  of  the  aufgehoben 
Cassirer  maintains   that  there   is  a   fundamental    continuity   in   the  order 
of  knowing,    that  new  or  different  modes   of  knowledge  must  be  considered 
in   the   contexts  of  the  other  forms   still    existing  or  prior.      This   implies 
that  there  was  once,   either  historically  or  logically,   one   fundamental 
mode  of  human  experience  which   lives   and  can  be  understood  in  the   various 
modes   that  we  have  now.      Since   this   is   the  basic  form  of  human   awareness, 
it  grounds   all    of  the  others.     As   the  fundamental    ground  of  consciousness, 
it  must  be  discovered  and  understood  before  any  of  the  other  modes   can 
adequately  be  objects   of  our  understanding.      This   fundamental   mode  of 
human  experience,   Cassirer  terms   "The  phenomenon  of  pure  expression" 
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and  is   defi  ned  as  : 

...    a  kind  of  experience  of  reality  which   is   situated  wholly 
outside   this   form  of  scientific  explanation   and  interpretation. 
It  is   present  wherever  the  being   that  is  apprehended  in  percep- 
tion  confronts   us   not  as   a   reality  of  things,   of  mere  objects, 
but  as   a   kind  of  presence  of  living  subjects.    * 

There  are  several    points   in   this   definition  which   need  to  be  emphasized. 
The  first  is   that  this  mode  of  apprehension   is   a  mode  or  experience  of 
reality,    the   real.      It  is   not   fantasy  nor  ignorance  even   though   it  lies 
outside  the   realm  of  scientific  interpretation.      It   is   not  a   reality  of 
object-ness   but  rather  a   reality  of  subjectness.      It  is   crucial    to  point 
out  here   that   this   does   not  mean   that   the   reality  of  scientific  inter- 
pretation is  objective  and  the  reality  of  this   expression   is   subjective. 
It  is  more   the  case   that  the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression   is   that  state 
of  apprehension  which   perceives   the  world   as   a   "living  subject."     This 
is  not  the  end  of  Cassirer's  explication,   though.     As   happens   in   all 
definitions,   it  merely  sets   the  borders  which  need  to  be   filled  in. 
This   filling  in  of  detail    presents   something  of  a   problem.      Cassirer 
is   looking  at  what  he  sees   to  be   the  necessary  precondition  for  all 
our  other  modes  of  knowledge.     One  of  these  modes   is    language.      Language, 
then   represents   a  mode  of  consciousness  which   follows   from  the  phenomenon 
of  pure  expression.      Since   this   explanation  of  the  phenomenon   is   done 
through   the  medium  of  language,   it  cannot  completely  describe   it.     While 
language,   art,    religion,   science  will    be   founded  upon   the  phenomenon, 
once   the  move  has   been  made  away  from  the  immediacy  of  this   pre- linguistic 
consciousness,    there  is   no  way  to  grasp   it  qua   immediacy  but  only  through 
the  structures   that  we  have  now  at  our  disposal.      How   then,   do  we  come 
to  grips  with   it?     Cassirer  tells   us   to   look   at  the  work  of  myth.     The 
various  myths   that  we  have  at  our  disposal    are,  of  course,   done   in   the 
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medium  of  language.     But,    they  express  a  certain   transition   point. 

Myth  will    take  on  a   certain  kind  of  schizophrenic  frame,   of  articulating 

through   the  medium  of  language,   the  world-view  of  this   phenomenon  of 

pure  expression.     So,   before  we  can   return   to   the  definition  as   such, 

we  must  wind  our  way  around  it  through   the   avenue  of  dealing  with   the 

importance  of  myth. 

There  have  been  many  attempts   to  place  myth   in   the  evolution  of 

human  knowledge.     Basically,    the  majority  of  thinkers   have   finally 

ascribed  to  it  the  character  of  being   either  "bad"   science  or  "bad" 

religion.      Cassirerwill    take  another  avenue       altogether. 

From  the  very  start  myth,    as   an  original   mode  of  con- 
figuration,  raises   a  certain  barrier  against  the  world  of 
passive  sense  impression:      it  too,    like  art  and  cognition, 
arises   in   a  process   of  separation   from  immediate   reality, 
i.e.    that  which   is  simply  given. 2 

....      Myth,    insofar  as   it  has   not  yet  deviated  from 

its   fundamental    and  original    form,   sees   real    identity.     The 

"image"   does   not  represent  the   "thing";    it  is   the   thing; 

it  does   not  merely  stand  for   the  object,   but  has    the  same  ., 

actuality,    so  that  it  replaces   the   thing's   immediate  presence. 

Let  us  examine   the   first  of  these  quotes   first.      At  initial    glance   it 

seems   that  it  might  be  contradictory  to  what  has   been  written  so  far. 

But  if  we  re-examine  our  explication  of  and   the  definition  of  the 

phenomenon  of  pure  expression,  we  find  that  pure  expression   is   the   first 

mode  of  apprehension,   perhaps   the  first  mode  of  experience.     But  where 

Kant  says   that  all    knowledge   is    founded  on  experience,   Cassirer  says 

that  all    experience   is   founded  on  perception.     That  is,    logically 

speaking,   the   reality  of  the  given,    the  reality  of  "immediacy"   is   prior 

to  expression.     Cassirer  makes   the  point,    though,    that  this    is   not  a 

part  of  experience.     Experience   "of  the  world  is   no  mere   receiving, 
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no   repetition  of  a  given   structure  of  reality,   but  comprises   a   free 

4 
activity  of  the  spirit."       For  Cassirer  the  basic  element  of  human 

c 

consciousness  (perhaps  even  all  animal  consciousness  )  is  not  the 
physiological  process  of  an  atomic  bombardment  upon  the  various  sense 
organs  resulting  in  discrete  sensations  which  are  then  turned  into 
objects  of  sensation.  The  first  element  is  the  apprehension  of  the  lived 
subjectness  of  the  world,  which  myth  articulates. 

Before  we  continue,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  a  certain 
set  of  points.  Cassirer  does  not  deny  that  there  is  a  physiology  of 
perception;  he  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  the  physicist's  explanation. 
But,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Cassirer  says  that  he  is  doing 
phenomenology.  While  he  claims  to  be  doing  it  in  the  manner  of  Hegel  and 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  "Moderns,"  it  seems  to  us  that  he  can  be 
explained  in  both  ways.  The  "moderns"  of  phenomenology  are  concerned 
not  with  theoretical  constructs  as  such  but  with  what  is  the  significance 
of  human  experience.  No  matter  how  adequate  the  physiological  explana- 
tions are,  they  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of 
human  experience.  Cassirer's  use  of  the  possibility  of  the  completely 
given  reality  of  the  world  seems  close  to  Kant's  assertion  that  the 
noumenal  conditioned  the  phenomenal.  We  would  like  to  argue  that  the 
positing  of  such  of  reality  is  more  unfortunate  for  Cassirer  than  it 
was  for  Kant.   Kant  was  searching  for  truth  and  needed  the  relationship 
between  the  noumenal  and  phenomenal  to  avoid  charges  of  solipsism. 
Cassirer,  concerned  with  meaning  and  significance,  needs  no  such  logical 
construct.  That  he  feels  he  does  is  a  denial  of  the  true  phenomenological 
method,  but  then  he  did  warn  us  to  limit  our  expectations.  But,  with 
this  short  and  necessary  digression  completed,  it  is  time  to  return  to 
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the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression,  at  least  as  articulated  through 
the  mode  of  mythic  consciousness.  This  line  will  bring  us  back  to 
the  second  part  of  the  above  set  of  quotes. 

Since  Cassirer  is   speaking  of  myth   that  has   not  yet  become   re- 
moved from  the  initial    form  of  expression,    it  seems   that  we  can   take 
this   characteristic  mentioned  as   being  of  the  phenomenon  of  pure  expres- 
sion.    What  we  see  here   is   in   that  first  grapple   to  articulate,   the 
world  is  a  world  of  identity,    that   is,   certain  sharp  distinctions  given 
the  other  modes   of  knowledge  have  not  yet  been   formulated.      It  seems 
reasonable   to  assume  that  if  in  myth   there  are   "objects"   and   images, 
even  though  they  are   taken   to  have   the  same  actuality,    that  the  original 
form  of  expression  was  one  without  distinctions.     What  would   this  entail? 
Obviously,   at  the   very   least,    that  the  world  was  apprehended  without  any 
form  of  fixedness.     But,   how  far  does    this   lack  of  distinction  go?     "Life 
is   still    a  single  unbroken  stream  of  becoming,   a   dynamic   flow  which  only 
very  gradually  divides    into  separate  waves."       But  this   brings   up  an 
important  and  considerable  problem.      If  this   undifferentiated  becoming 
is   a  method  of  apprehending   the  world  and  any   form  of  apprehension   is 
the  product  of  the  activity  of  a  subject,   doesn't  any  mode  of  appre- 
hension  require  a  subject,   an   "I"    in  which   to  situate   this   subject, 
this   consciousness?     Cassirer,  we  claim,  would  say   that  the  answer  to 
this   question   is   both  yes   and  no.      That  consciousness   is   involved, 
that  some   kind  of  apprehending  subject  is   logically  necessary,   is   cer- 
tain.    But  that  this   subject  is   an   "I"   and   is   an   "object"    (for  want  of 
a  better  word)   of  experience  is   not  so   certain,   is,    in   fact  neither 
necessary  nor  correct.      The  key  to  his    response   is   in   the  fact  that  the 
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"I",   that  which  we  call    the  self   is   in  a  world  of  distinctions   an 
object  of  experience.     As  yet   in  our  drama  of  human   consciousness   there 
are  no  objects,    there  are  only  subjects.     And,   as  we   look  even  more 
closely  at  Cassirer's   description  of  the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression 
we  will    find   that  the  world-at-large   is   understood,   apprehended  in   the 
same  quality  tones   that  later  modes  will    reserve   to   the  self.      It  is 
important  to  realize  even  at  this   early   point  in  our  work,    that  we  will 
not  lose  this   primal    apprehension  of  reality,   but  will    only  begin  a  pro- 
cess of  restricting   the  qualities  more  and  more   until    they  become  only 
human  characteristics.      This   restriction  will    occur  to   the  point  that 
anyone  who   tries   to   throw  them  back   into   the  world  will    be  accused  of 
"anthropomorphizing."         But  exactly  what  is   the  phenomen  of  pure  ex- 
pression?    We  know  that   it  is   the  product  of  an  active   subject  which 
is   apprehending  a  world,    universe,   of  object-less   subjects,   that  it  is, 
to  use  a  nice   turn  of  words,    undifferentiated  becoming.      But,   for  a 
better  grasp  of  what  Cassi rer  is  about  here,    let  us   turn  our  view  towards 
the  term  "pure  expression."     Both  words   of  this   term  are  operative   in 
coming   to  a  full    understanding  of  the  significance  of  this  mode.     To 
"express"   something  has   really  two   connotations.      One  is   to  mean  some- 
thing,  to  mean   something   in  a  relationship  even  more  intimate   than   to 
represent.      That  is,    if  I   say  that  a  certain   fashion  of  the   day, 
"represents"   bourgeois  morals,    that  is   not  quite  as  much   a  condemnation 
as   if  I  were   to  say  that  the  fashion   "expresses"    the  same  kind  of  moral 
values.      To   represent   is,    to   "stand   for  something,"   that  is   to  re- 
present the   "thing"   stood   for.      It  is   not  the   thing,   but  a   re-presenta- 
tion of  it.      But  it  seems   that  when  x  expresses  y,    the  connection   is  much 
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more  intimate  than  when  x  represents  y.      There   is   a   very  good  sense 
in  which  we  can  say  that  the  idea  of  x  expressing  y     is   done  as  a   kind 
of  summation  or  culmination  point,   by  which  we  come   to  really  under- 
stand  that  which  we  are   trying   to  understand.      With   this   additional 
information,    let  us   turn  our  attention   to   the   idea  of  "pure."     "Pure" 
is   usually  taken   to  mean   unadulterated.      If  something  is    "pure  baloney" 
then  we  want  to  say  that  there   is   absolutely  nothing  redeeming   to 
rationality  in   the  statement.      "Pure  Expression"   must  then   need  to  be 
unadulterated  expression.     But  what  could  expression  be  adulterated  with, 
anyway?     The  answer  here   is   not  obvious.      But  if  we  take  a  quick  over- 
view of  where  Cassirer  is   heading   in  his   three  works   that  comprise  The 
Philosophy  of  Symbolic  Forms  a  guess   that  is  coherent  can  be   rendered. 
Cassirer  traces   the  development  of  the  objectifying  of  reality,   of 
gradually  making  distinctions  and  discriminations  between  objects  of 
our  apprehension  and  of  catching  and  fixing   these  objects  with  qualities, 
with  attributes   that  remain  constant  throughout.      Perhaps   a   better  way 
of  putting   it  is   that   in   the  objectifying  of  existence  we  do  not   fix 
objects   but  fix  qualities,    that  is  we  situate   them  within   the  confines 
of  an  object.     Or,   in  Hegel's  words   that  we  move   from  pure   form  to 
the   concrete.     When  we   realize  what  Cassirer  is  about  we  can  with  some 
peace  of  mind  hazard  the  guess   that  expression   is   pure   if  and  only  if 
it  has   not  been   fixed  to  an  object.      This   primal    foundation   of  knowledge 
must  then  be   the  apprehension  of  the  world  as   pure  quality,   or  a  better 
way  to  put  it,   pure  emotion.      It  is   the  world  of  pain,   of  peace,  of 
fear,   of  joy  but  not  painful    objects,   peaceful    nights,    frightening 
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objects,   or  even  joyous  moments.      Perhaps   it  is   the  world  reflected 
in  statements  made  by  us   today  such  as   "the   tension  was   so  thick  you 
could  cut  it  with  a   knife."      People  are  not  tense,   but  rather  the  mood 
of  the  entire  situation  is   tense.      If  this   is   the  meaning  of  the 
phenomenon  of  pure  expression  —  the  apprehension  of  an   unsituated  quality, 
what  is  or  are   the  consequences  of  it? 

One  obvious   consequence  of  it  was   by   fact  not  by  necessity,    that 
the  human  consciousness  began  a  process  of  discrimination,  of  catching 
these  qualities  and  pinning   them  into  either  the   subject  or  the  object. 
But  let  us   look   at  the  necessary  consequences   of  being  in   such  a  state 
of  apprehension:     What   is   the  meaning  of  this   state  in  terms  of  experience? 
This  must  be  a  world  of  total    oneness.      Realize   that  this   is   not  a  world 
of  unity.      For,    to  be  unified  implies   that   there  are  discrete  parts 
which  fit  together.      In   this  world  of  the  constant,   undifferentiated 
becoming  of  quality,    there  are  no  parts.      There   is,    to   say  it  a  bit 
more  succinctly,   simply  the  existence  of  quality.      For  whatever  reason, 
this   state  of  singularity  does   not   for  long  exist  as   the  mode  of 
apprehension.      From  these  qualities   the  human   consciousness  will    begin 
a  process  of  tearing  the  world  into  bits,    not  to  destroy,   but  merely 
to  build  up  again,   not  into  a  oneness,   but  into   a   totality  or  unity 
of  these   "parts"   of  existence  and  experience. 

But  the   first   product  of  this   process   of  discrimination  will    not 

be   the  "it"   according  to  Cassirer.      The  new  process   of  apprehension  will 

yield  "another,"    the  "Thou"   of  Cassirer's   philosophy. 

The   farther  back  we   trace  perception,    the  greater  becomes 
the  preeminence  of  the   "thou"    form  over  the   "it"    form,   and 
the  more  plainly  the  purely  expressive  character  takes   pre- 
cedence over  the  matter  or  thing-character. 8 
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If  we  take  just  a  little   time  to  consider  this   turn  of  events, 
we  soon  see   that  there  is   really  no  other  way   it  could  occur  when  we 
accept  the  explication  of  the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression  as   given 
above.      Two  things  seem  evident  at  the  outside.      My   first  discrimination 
is   not  going   to  be  one  radically  different  from  the  previous  mode  of 
apprehension.      The  second  evident  fact  of  this  discrimination   is   that 
if  I   mark  off  the  world  in   terms  of  another,    then   there  must  be  some- 
thing which   is   not  an  other,   and  that  is   the  beginning,   anyway,   of  the 
concept  of  "I."     This  mark  of  the  self,    however,  will    not  be   the  kind 
of  self  that  we  consider  today.      For  it  also  will,   must,   be  cast  in   the 
same  context  of  the  other.      "Other,"    "Thou"   do  not  grow  out  of  some 
concept  of  the  self,   the   "I."     Rather,   each  grows   up  together  in  a  kind 
of  coextensive  character  of  existence  and  experience.     But  what  is   the 
nature  of  this   boundary  between  "I"    and  "thou?" 

In   all    these   transitions  we   are  again   immediately  aware 
of  that  dynamic  which  belongs   to   the  essence  of  every   true 
spiritual    form  of  expression.      In  every  such    form  the   rigid 
limit  between   "inside"   and  "outside,"    the  "subjective"   and 
the   "objective,"   does   not  subsist  as   such  but  begins,    as   it 
were,   to  grow  fluid. 9 

While  Cassirer  gives  many  examples  of  this   fluidity   in  terms  of  mytho- 
logical  stories,   we  prefer  the  one  of  Zeus.      Zeus  was   in  a  constant 
state  of  changing  his   form,   depending  upon  what  young  maiden  he  wished 
to  seduce.     Yet,    throughout  his   nefarious   changes,    such   as   being  a  bull 
or  a  swan,   he   remained  Zeus,   only  Zeus   in  another  form.      In   this   same 
way,    the  boundaries   set  upon  certain  qualities   could  shift.     This   shift 
was  not  a   result,  we  believe,   of  some   inherent  mistake   in   the  fixing  of 
qualities,   but  was  a   result  of  the  context  in  which   the  attributes 
were  captured.      Realize   that  this    is   the  world  of  the   "thou,"    the  living 


subject,    not   the  world  of  the   "it,"    the  dead  object.      Living  subjects 
are  ambiguous,   filled  with  a  multitude  of  possibilities.      They   change 
around  all    the   time,   now  being  a   real    "bear,"   at  another  time  being  a 
real    "pussycat."     And,    it  only  seems   natural    that  since   the  self  is 
co-extensive  with   the  "thou"    that  not  only  will    the  boundaries   between 
the  various  others   shift  and  flow,   but   that  the  boundary  between   the   "I" 
and  the  "thou"  will    also  shift  and   flow. 

Before  we  proceed  on   in   the  evolution  of  consciousness,   particularly 
the  evolution  of  the  mythic  consciousness,    it  is    important  to   realize 
that   there   is  a   real    distinction   to  be  drawn  between   the  primordial   mythic 
consciousness   and  mythology.     Mythology,   or  rather,   mythologies,   are 
the  language-stories   that  have  been  passed  down   through   time.      Since 
they  have  been  communicated  to  us,    they  have   undergone   an  alteration, 
not  so  much  of  different  cultures,   but  of  language.     Once   the  mythic 
consciousness   is   expressible  in  a   linguistic   form,    its   character  has 
altered  to   fit   the  necessity  of  this    form  of  articulation.      Now,    it  may 
well    be  argued   that  the  first  form  of  expressing  mythic  consciousness 
was   not  words,   but  images,    cave  paintings   and  sculptures   such  as   totems. 
Historically,    there  is   no  way   to  demonstrate   the   possibility  that   language 
arrives   after  images  and  totems.      The  use  of  images  and  totems  may  well 
have  been  used  prior  to  writing,   but  that  says   nothing  about  language 
as   such,    language  as   articulation   plus   meaning.      Fortunately,    the   temporal 
priority  of  one  or  the  other  does   not  affect  the  significance  of  the 
relationship  we  wish   to  explicate.      The   point   is   that  something  funda- 
mental   occurred  when  human  consciousness   began   to  use  both   language  and 
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image  to  capture  the  world.  Another  point  is  that  mythology  ex- 
presses a  certain  tension  between  the  form  of  the  phenomenon  of  pure 
expression  and  the  form  of  language  and  image. 

It  would  also  seem  wise  at  this  point  to  make  an  assessment  of 
where  we  have  arrived  .    The  eventual  point  of  this  section  will  be 
an  explication  and  evaluation  of  Cassirer's  work  on  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  art  and  the  aesthetic  experience.  The  starting  point  was 
the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression.  To  finish  the  journey,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  travel  this  somewhat  circuitous  route.   For,  only  by  determining 
exactly  how  language  and  image  affect  the  fundamental  mode  of  apprehension 
of  pure  expression,  will  we  be  able  to  fully  grasp  the  refraction  of 
art  in  the  play  of  human  consciousness.  And  it  is  only  in  capturing 
this  refraction  that  we  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  aesthetic  experience.  Now  that  we  have  re-establ i shed 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  let  us  turn  to  Cassirer's  conception  of 
language  and  image  and  just  how  they  affect  the  phenomenon  of  pure 
expression. 

At  the  bottom,  the  foundation,  of  language  and  the  image  is  for 

Cassirer,  the  sign.   (We  will  see  much  more  of  this  foundation  of  language 

and  image  during  the  next  chapter.)  As  such  it  is  only  by  thoroughly 

understanding  the  nature  and  function  of  a  sign  that  we  are  able  to 

understand  language  and  image  and  exactly  how  it  is  that  they  affect  the 

perception  of  the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression.  Cassirer  tells  us: 

.  .  .  the  sign  is  no  mere  accidental  cloak  of  the  idea, 
but  its  necessary  and  essential  organ.   It  serves  not 
merely  to  communicate  a  complete  and  given  thought- 
content,  but  is  an  instrument,  by  means  of  which  this 
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content  developes  and  fully   defines   itself.      The   con- 
ceptual   definition  of  a   content  goes   hand  in  hand  with 
its   stabilization  in   some  characteristic  sign.  10 

In   the  imminent  developement  of  the  mind  the  acquisi  tion 
of  the  sign   really  constitutes   a   first  and  necessary  step 
towards   knowledge  of  the  objective  nature  of  the   thing. 
For  consciousness   the  sign   is,   as   it  were,    the  first  stage 
and  the   first  demonstration  of  objectivity;   because  through 
it   the  constant  flux  of  the  contents   of  consciousness   is 
for  the   first  time  halted,   because   in   it  something  enduring 
is   determined  and  emphasized. H 

These   two  sections   have  been  quoted  at  length  because   they  express 
as   completely  as  possible   the  effect  of  the  growth  of  signs  on   the 
phenomenon  of  pure  expression.      Essentially  what  we  see   is   that  with  the 
advent  of  the  sign,   consciousness  moves   from  the  apprehension  of  expres- 
sion  to   the   apprehension  of  representation.      It  might  even  be  said  that 
it  is  with   the  advent  of  the  sign   that  consciousness   begins   to  have 
"ideas,"   non-identical   concepts   that  stand  for,   capture   if  you  will, 
the  "thing"   of  our  experience.      It  is   important  at  this   point  to  stop 
and  emphasize  a  few  points.      First  we  note  that  the  sign  is   not  a  mere 
reproduction  of  a   "thing."     Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible   to  make 
such  an   interpretation   in  Cassirer's   framework,   since  it  is  only  through 
the  use  of  signs,   that  "things,"   "its"   will    enter  consciousness.      The 
main  point  here   is   that  the  sign   is   an   instrument  whose  essence 
is  its   function,    is   its   ability  to  begin  the  separation  process  of  an- 
alysis  in  which   it  can  encase   the  whole  of  existence   into  particular 
entities.      The  sign  process   then  becomes   the  way  we  have  of  making  a 
distance  between  us   and  it,   and  it  will    be  through   this   process   that 
consciousness  will    become  not  a  mere  apprehending  "thing,"   but  an   "I" 
which  apprehends   "the  world  out  there."     But  as  would  seem  evident, 
it  was   not  the  case   in  this   evolution  of  consciousness   that  there  was 
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one  great  epiphany  whereby  consciousness   suddenly   "knew"   that   there 

were  objects   in  the  world.      It  was   a  slow  transition  during  which 

the  boundaries  would  move  a  bit  here  and   there.     One  example   is   the 

story  of  Zeus  we  gave  earlier  in   this   section.     Another  example   is   the 

mythic  consciousness   as   "expressed"   or  perhaps   "represented"   in   the 

image-magic  of  early  cave   drawings. 

It  is   characteristic,   for  example,   of  the  first  seemingly 
naive  and  unreflecting  manifestations   of  linguistic  thinking 
and  mythical    thinking,   that  they  do   not  clearly   distinguish 
between   the  content  of  the  "thing"   and  the  content  of  the 
"sign,"   but  indifferently  merge   the  two.      The  name  of  a   thing 
and  the   thinq   itself  are   inseparably   fused;   the  mere  word 
or  image  contains  a  magic  force   through  which   the  essence  of 
the   thing   gives   itself  to   us. 12 

There  are  several    points   to  add   to  our  explication  here.     Not  only  does 

the  passage  immediately  above  show  the  transition  stage,   it  points  to 

the  future  of  the  sign  process.      If  we  make   the   claim  that  in   this 

initial   stage  of  sign  consciousness   the  sign  and  the  thing  that  the 

sign  stands   for  are  often   the  same,  what  claim  have  we   really  made?     It 

seems   that  we  need   to   take   this   stage  of  consciousness   as   having   in 

fact  occured  or  it  would  be   very  difficult  to  account   for  such  phenomenon 

of  human  experience  as   voodoo,  where  a   drawing  or  a   tiny  sculpture  can 

be   used  to  either  kill    or  help  a  person  not  because  of  some  acausal 

relationship  between   the  person  and  the   "doll"   but  because  the  doll  j[s_ 

the  person.     Another  kind  of  example,    this   time  of  name-magic,    is  the 

1  3 
"gold-eyed  needle"    act.  If  these  human  actions  are   to  be  understood 

in   terms  of  how  they  possess  meaning   in  human  experience,   the   fact  of 

the  merging  of  sign  and  thing   can  only  be  accepted.     But  what  does   this 

fact  of  evolution  say  about  the   importance  of  the  surge  of  the  sign 
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process?     Cassirer  locates   the  significance  first  of  all    in   terms  of 

14 
memory     ,    that  process  of  merely  reproducing   the   thing.     But,  we  wish 

to  differ     slightly   from  Cassirer's   formulation   that  the  point  or  at 
least  the   result  of  being  able  to   fix  the  thing   in  memory   is   to  be 
able  to  call    forth  the  thing  at  will .     Cassirer  seems   to  believe  that 
this  stage  of  consciousness  provides  simply  a  means  of  independence. 
Our  emphasis   is   not  only  one  of  independence  but  one  of  power.     That  is, 
my  ability  to   call    forth   the  thing   at  my  own  will --to  capture  it  on  a 
cave  wall  —  implies   both  my  independence  and  control.      Perhaps   the  dif- 
ference between   the  views   expressed  by  Cassirer  and  me   is  more  a  matter 
of  emphasis,    for  in   the  end  we  will    once   again  merge.     But  the  emphasis 
is   important.     Name-   and  image-magic  become   in  our  view,  while  also  a 
step   towards   objectification,    a   residual    expression  of  the   "thou"   of  the 
phenomenon  of  pure  expression.      The  world   "out  there"  was   still   a  world 
of  living  subjects,   of  animate  Being  and  Becoming  which  needed   to  be 
held  and  dominated  by  human  consciousness.      This   point  of  emphasis   be- 
comes also  a  way  of  explaining  the   difference  between   cave   drawings 
and  the   relationships  expressed  in  the  stories  of  Zeus.     That  Zeus,   as 
a  god,  changes   forms  can  be  seen  not  only  or  merely  as   the  inability 
or  lack  of  desire  to  fix  qualities   but  as   that  feeling   that  Zeus,   as   a 
deity,    is   not   the   kind  of  being  who  can  be  fixed  and  dominated  by  human 
consciousness.      It  is   its   own  expression  of   the  feeling   that  gods  or 
God  is   not  dominated  by  consciousness   but  rather  slips  out  of  human 
grasp,    the  beginning  perhaps   of  the  modern  view  of  religion   that  God's 
attributes   an?  not   to  be   fixed,   not  to  be   understood  as  other  objects 
are  understood  but  in  some,    perhaps   ineffable  way.     While   it  may  seem 
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that  we  have  come   far  afield  in  our  study,    this   point  will    be  referred 
to  and  will    become  necessary  to  try  to  get  at  the   difference  between 
the  aesthetic  and  religious  experiences.     But,   let  us   return  to  that 
section  of  the  world  which  consciousness   feels   that  it  can   fix,   can 
capture,    can  dominate  and  use  at  will.      Let  us   return   to  the  idea  of 
the  sign  process   as  one  of  also  marking  distinctions,   of  creating  dif- 
ferences  and  thereby  distances  between  self  and  the  world.      In   terms 
of  this  gaining  control,  what  is   the  importance  of  the  sign  process? 
There  is   the  obvious,    that  control    could  not  have  been  gained  without 
it.     But  is   there  more   than  this:      that  is,  what  are   the  consequences  of 
this   taking  control?     To  see  where  Cassirer  will    take  us   in  this  move- 
ment, we  need   to   return   to   the  source  once  again. 

In  each  one  of  its    freely  projected  signs   the  human   spirit 
apprehends   the  object  and  at  the  same   time  apprehends   itself 
and  its  own  formation  laws.      And   this   peculiar  interpretation 
prepares   the  way   for  the  deeper  determination  both  of 
subject  and  object. 15 

For  what  language  designates  and  expresses   is   neither  ex- 
clusively subjective  nor  exclusively  objective;    it  effects 
a  new  mediation,   a  particular  reciprocal    relation  between 
the   two   factors.    .    .    .    language  arises  where   the   two  ends   -,,. 
are  joined  so  creating  a  new  synthesis   of  "I"   and  "world." 

It  is   in   this  stage  of  explication  that  we  must  be  extremely  careful    to 

be  precise.      It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in   the  move   from  the  apprehension 

of  the  pure  expression  of  quality  to   the  apprehension  of  distinction  and 

discrimination  as   provided  by   the  vehicle  of  the  sign   process,    that  human 

consciousness  had,   in  a  sense,   set  itself  off  from  the  world   "out  there." 

No  longer  is   there  a  single-ness   to   the  nature  of  existence.      There   is 

at  least  the   fundamental    distinction  between   the  "I"   of  consciousness 

and  the   "thou,"   or  the  "it"   of  the  world-out-there.     But  in  this 
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fundamental    truth  Cassirer  does   in  no  way  claim  to  be  making  a  judg- 
ment that  this   now  is  bad,    that  it   represents,   say,   an   isolation  of 
human  consciousness  which   denies   the  truth  of  real    existence.     Not  only 
does   he   claim  that  this  move  was  made,   but  that  this  move  was   necessary 
and,    if  we  can  be  pardoned  for  bordering  on  a   "naturalistic  fallacy," 
that  this  movement  was  "good."     Not  only  is  sign  process  a  prerequisite 
for  coming  to  grips  with   the  nature  of  existence,  but  it  begins  the 
drive  for  unity.     That  is,   out  of  singleness   is   derived  diversity  and 
out  of  diversity   is   derived  unity.      The  sign  process   is   a  function,   he 
says,   of  mediating,   of  synthesizing   "I"   and  "the  world."      It   is  not  a 
phantasy,   solipsistic  creation,   nor  is   it  merely  the  reception  of  a  cer- 
tain given.     Only  when  the  sign  process  functions  can  we,   as  human  beings, 
begin  to  understand  the  world  of  unity  through  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  "reciprocal    relation"    that  exists  between   the  parts.      It 
is  at  this  point  that  we  see  not  solely  a  throw-back  to  Kant's  cate- 
gories of  human   understanding  being   conditioned  by  the  noumenal ,   but 
the  active   spirit  of  Hegel's  Aufgehoben   rising  up  and   in  one  move 
destroying   and  preserving   the  world  of  the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression. 
It  is  at  this   point  in  our  exegesis   that  we  can  harken  back   to  two  points 
which  may  well    have  been  perceived  by   the  reader  as   having  been  forgotten; 
the  full    explication  of  the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression   and  the  strange 
twists  which  mythology  gives   to   the  mythic  consciousness,   a   consciousness 
based   upon   the   phenomenon  of  pure   expression.      Some  of  what  we  will   say 
is   in  the  form  of  a  recapitulation.     But  perhaps    it  helps   to  bring 
these  points   to  a  convergence.     The  beginning  of  this   section  was   done 
in  an  attempt   to   understand  the  nature  of  Cassirer' s   theory  of  the 
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phenomenon  of  pure  expression.     What  we  have  discovered  is   that  we 
cannot  make  such  a  categorization.      That  is,  we  cannot  understand  the 
phenomenon  of  pure  expression   in   its   own   context.      For  to  articulate, 
to  make  a  situation  or  concept  my  own,   is   to  pin  it  down,    to  capture 
it,    to  dominate   it  so  that  it  does  my  own  will.      In   terms  of  the  language 
we  have  spoken  so   far,  we  cannot  come   to  an  understanding  of  this   form 
of  human  consciousness  except  through   the  Aufgehoben.     Only  by   losing   it 
to  the  world  of  the  sign  process,   to  the  fixation  of  language  and  image 
can  we     regather  it  to  discover  it  once  again,   as   it  plays   in  our  own 
field  of  consciousness.     We   tie  it  up   in  this   living   contradiction—that 
to  know  it  is  to  lose  it  and  to  lose  it  is  to  know  it.     Mythic  con- 
sciousness expresses   this   living   contradiction  and  knows   the  world  of 
expression  only  by   losing   it  to  the  world  of  representation,    through 
the  medium  of  the  sign  function.     So,   our  words   are  hedging,  metaphoric,: 
perhaps,    if  well    done,   poetic.      They  do  not   truly  capture   this   form  of 
human  consciousness.      In   truth,    they  are   incapable  of  achieving  such  a 
prize.      For  to  completely   tie   it  down  would  be   to  deny  it   the  significance 
of  its   own  existence  and   that  is   something   that  we  cannot  allow  ourself 
to  consider  as   a   task.      For,   it  will    be   the  special    nature  of  the  con- 
sciousness  of  pure  expression  which  will   serve  as   a  vital    foundation  of 
our  explication  of  how  art  and   the  aesthetic  experience  are   to  be 
grasped  in   their  true  meaning.     But,    it  does   seem  that  if,   due   to  its 
nature,    the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression  cannot  be   totally  grasped, 
the   function- of  the  sign  process,   due   to   its   nature  can.     And,   it  will 
take  a   careful    explication  of  Cassirer's   view  of  how  it  functions  before 
we  can  understand  the  value  of  art  and   the  aesthetic  experience  as   not  a 
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loss,  except  in  the  special  sense  of  the  Aufgehoben,  but  an  articula- 
tion of  this  phenomenon.  Cassirer  does  not  give  to  us  a  what  or  how 
of  the  sign  process  (only  with  Peirce  will  we  be  able  to  work  that  out 
thoroughly)  but  he  does  allow  us  to  view  the  effect  of  it  when  he  speaks 
of  the  mode  of  consciousness  which  he  calls  and  which  we  have  mentioned 
slightly,  the  mode  or  form  of  representation.  It  will  now  fulfill  the 
nature  of  this  inquiry  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  mode  or  "problem" 
of  representation. 

The  natural  starting  point  of  such  an  inquiry  is  the  words  of 
Cassirer  himself: 

Every  "simple"  quality  of  consciousness  has  a  definite 
content  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  apprehended  in  complete 
unity  with  certain  qualities  but  separately  from  others. 
The  function  of  this  unity  and  this  separation  is  not 
removable  from  the  content  of  consciousness  but  constitutes 
one  of  its  essential  conditions. 

.  .  .  For  what  defines  each  particular  content  of  conscious- 
ness is  that  init  the  whole  of  consciousness  is  in  some  form 
posited  and  represented.  Only  in  and  through  this  representa- 
tion does  what  we  call  the  presence  of  the  content  become 
possible. ^7 

In  a  genuine  representation  the  mere  material  of  sensation 
is  not  subsequently  made  into  the  representation  of  an  object 
and  interpreted  as  such,  by  having  certain  acts  performed 
upon  it.  Rather,  a  formed  total  intuition  stands  before  us 
as  an  objectively  significant  whole,  filled  with  objective 
meaning.  18 

These  two  quotes  are  meant  to  fill  in  the  structure  of  the  ones  that 

have  been  given  before  them.  There  are,  once  again  several  points  to 

be  both  emphasized  and  then  considered.  Just  as  the  phenomenon  of 

pure  expression  was  not  meant  to  be  "reality"  and  other  modes  a  growing 

away  from  this  reality  into  a  solipsism  of  the  human  consciousness, 

the  form  of  representation  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  "tricks"  we 
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play  upon  the  work.  For  the  act  of  representation  as  performed 
through  the  sign  process  is  not  one  of  random  selection  of  qualities. 
Let  us  try  to  be  more  clear  here.  The  last  quote  is  given  as  a 
foundation  for  the  argument  that  the  act  of  representation  is  not  a 
mere  shaking  up  of  reality  in  some  kind  of  dice  cup  to  be  spilled  out 
in  random  order.  Rather,  the  act  of  representation  in  forming  the 
basis  of  mediating  and  synthesizing  the  subject/object  relationship 
stands  as  a  refigurement  of  the  totality  of  existence.  No  longer  are 
there  only  qualities;  no  longer  are  there  merely  relationships  of 
identity.  With  the  diversity  of  objects  representation  offers  us  the 
"constitution"  of  the  content  of  consciousness.  The  ultimate  function 
then  of  the  representational  mode,  will  be  to  catch  up  the  diversity 
of  content  into  a  consciousness  of  unity.  No  one  section,  no  one  object 
of  consciousness  is  allowed  to  stand  in  isolation.  Each  part  becomes 
a  real  constituent  of  consciousness  as  it  takes  its  proper  place  in 
relationship  with  other  parts  and  with  the  totality  of  the  whole.  Some 
can  and  some  cannot  represent,  stand  for  others.  And  when  this  re- 
presentative function  is  completely  articulated,  then  we  understand 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  both  consciousness  and  the  world.  At 
least  one  important  aspect  is  that  neither  could  exist  without  the 
other.  We  wish  to  argue  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  entire  world 
of  human  consciousness  has  always  been  one  not  so  much  of  truth  but  of 
significance.  This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  an  understanding  of  the 
phenomenon  of  pure  expression  as  pure,  unfixed,  quality.  The  importance 
of  representation  is  not  that  it  allows  the  taking  up  of  the  world 
"out  there"  but  allows  the  finding  of  the  world  "in  here."  That  is, 
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while  we  willingly  accept  Cassirer's  notion  that  there  is   no  priority 
in  the  consciousness  of  self  over  the  consciousness  of  other,  or 
vice  versa;   that  is,   that  we  accept  this  attribution  of  both  as  co- 
extensive,  it  is,  we  maintain   the  notion  of  the   "I"   as   not  an  object 
of  "truth"   but  rather  an  object  of  meaning,   a  sign,   that  will    constitute 
the  important  step   in  being  able   to  grasp  the  world  of  human  existence. 
And  perhaps   Cassirer  does   not  totally  disagree.      For  while  he  stresses 
the  co-extensiveness  of  "I"   and  "other"   he  makes   it  clear   in  a  passage 
cited  above   that   in   the  mode  of  representation   "each  act  of  conscious- 
ness  is   posited   in   the  whole  of  consciousness."     This   aspect  of  Cassirer 
is  best  seen  not  against  the  ground  of  Cassirer's  Hegelian   roots,   but 
more  in   the  background  of  his   Kantian   roots.      Cassirer's   formulation   is 
a  more  fundamental    formulation  of  Kant's   that  the   knowledge  of  Nature 
is   really  a   knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  mind.     Cassirer 
balances  the  equation  more  than  we  think  he  ought. 

The   difference  is  minor  but  not  altogether  unimportant.      The  exact 
importance  of  this  difference  will   be  best  worked  out  in  the  specific 
context  of  the  vision  and  mechanism  of  Peirce's   theory  of  signs   in   the 
next  chapter.      Let  the  point  recede  a  bit  to  be  brought   up   later.     Thus 
far  we  have   really  looked  at  the  process  of  representation  only  as   it 
applies   to  an  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression  and 
the   transition   to  and  from  mythic  consciousness.      To  get  a  clear  view 
of  representation,  we  need  to  look  at  one  extension  of  it,   the  scientific 
mode.     When  this   is   done,  we  can  begin   to  grapple  with   the  place  of  the 
different  modes  of  consciousness,   particularly  that  of  art  and  the 
aesthetic. 
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The  philosophy  of  symbolic  forms  has  shown  us  everywhere 
that  the  "sign"   is  never  merely  an  accidental    and  outward 
garment  for  the  thought,   but  that  the  use  of  the  sign  repre- 
sents a  basic  tendency  and  form  of  thought  itself. 
Here  again  the  way  leads  from  an  understanding  of  the 
signs   to  an  understanding  of  the  things,  of  what  is   desig- 
nated  ...    J9 

The  step  is  taken  from  "expressive  space"   and  "representative 
space"   to  a  pure  "significative  space. "20 

As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  we  do  not  intend  a  full   explica- 
tion of  the  work  Cassirer  did  in  the  philosophy  of  science.     To  attempt 
that  is  a  life's  work  in  itself.     But  still  we  must  deal  with  it  for  a 
couple  of  reasons.     There  seems   to  be  a  certain  prejudice  in  philosophy 
and  elsewhere  to  believe  that  when  a  writer  speaks  of  one  form  of  knowing 
arising  out  of  another,   that  is  to  say,   that  the  representational   arose 
out  of  the  expressive,   that  this   is   to  say  that  the  representational    is 
better,  more  real,   than  the  expressive.      If  we  allow  this  prejudice  to 
go  unchallenged,   it  would  then  seem  that  the  significative  which  arises 
out  of  the  representational    is   the  best  of  the  lot.     This   view  would 
leave  us  with  the  impression   that  Cassirer,   since  the  significative  is 
both  the  tool   and  product  of  the  science  and  mathematics  of  his   day, 
particularly  Einstein's   relativity  theory,   is  best  of  all    and  is  the  one, 
true  way  of  seeing  beyond  sign  to  the  object  of  designation.     And  while 
it  is  apparent  that  Cassirer  felt  that  the  mode  of  the  significative, 
of  being  able  to  represent,   to  express,   the  fundamental   substructures 
of  reality,   apart  from,   though  filled  with,   the  particulars  of  existence 
was  an  exciting  stage  in  the  movement  of  human  consciousness,  he  in  no 
way  makes   the  claim  or  wishes  to  uphold  the  view  that  all    the  other  modes 
and  media  of  consciousness  are  to  be  abandoned  as   less   real    than  the 
scientific,  even  at  the  stage  of  the  significative  mode.     There  are  many 
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places   in  Cassirer's  work   to  uphold  our  position.      But  it  seems   that 
an  adequate   defense  can  be  made  simply  out  of  the  passages  quoted 
above.      Even  in  the  mode  of  the  significative,  we  are  dealing  in  a 
sign  process.      The   fundamental    character  of  the  sign  process  will    re- 
main as  always  as   the  mediation  between  the  subject  and  the  object. 
What  changes   is   not  the  sign  process  but  the  nature  of  the  subject/object, 
to  continue  along   the  lines  of  Cassirer's   view  of  the  co-extensi veness 
of  both.      In   the  expressive,    the  mediation  was   between   two  subjects  who 
moved  back  and  forth  between  each  other,    a  world  where   the  sign  was  often 
the  thing  itself.      In   the  representational    mode,   the  boundaries  between 
subject/object  became  more   fixed,    to   the  point  where  not  only  did  objects 
have  certain  fixed  attributes,   but  so  did  subjects.      Or,   as  we  will   point 
out  in  the  piece  of  work  we  do  before  arriving  at  Cassirer's   view  of 
the  aesthetic  experience,    subjects  were,    in   a  sense,    turned  into  objects, 
to   the  detriment  of  knowledge.      In   the  significative  mode,  we  are  no 
longer  concerned  with   the   idea   that  our  signs   stand  for  some  object  or 
other,   but  that  they  serve   the  purely   functional    role  of  signifying 
the  forms,    the  structures  of  existence.      In   fact,    if  we   look  only  quickly 
at  the   significative  mode   there   is   a  real    danger  of  seeing   it  as   a 
return  to   the  expressive.      This  would  be  a  great  mistake,   a  sufficient 
enough  mistake   to  cause   us   to  pause   and  deal   with   it  quickly.     The 
best  way   to   come   to  a  short   understanding  of  this  mode   is    two-pronged. 
The   first  is   to   remember  that  we  have  set  Cassirer  up  against  a  Hegelian 
ground  and  that  one  difference  between  the  expressive  and  the  significative 
is   that  the  expressive  was   the  apprehension  of  undifferentiated  Becoming 
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and  that  the  significative  is  the  apprehension  of  a  unity,  of  the 
forms  that  give  the  particulars  of  existence  their  full  meaning.  To 
perhaps  overstate  the  case  a  bit,  the  significative  is  as  close  to 
the  Absolute  as  any  self-respecting  twentiety-century  philosopher  will 
allow  him-herself  to  come.  But,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  Absolute  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  for  Hegel  this  would  be  the  concrete 
unity  of  all  forms  of  apprehension  and  it  seems,  though  it  might  well 
be  argued,  a  world  of  Being.  The  last  point  we  wish  to  argue  is  that 
because  Cassirer  ties  himself  to  a  world  of  "pure  perception,"  the 
world  of  the  given,  that  in  some  manner  conditions  all  the  symbolic  forms 
and  because  he  has  tied  himself  into  the  view  that  all  sign  processes 
involved  a  mediation  of  subject  and  object,  the  object  of  apprehension 
must  have  some  say  in  the  relationship.  One  outcome  of  this  view,  the 
one  that  is  most  important  for  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  that  there 
must  and  will  be  some  objects  of  apprehension  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood in  one  mode  of  apprehension  and  will  be  distorted  in  others. 
This  view,  as  the  logical  outcome  of  his  philosophy,  lends  credence  to 
his  position  that  the  different  modes  of  apprehension  must  be  refrac- 
tions of  reality,  not  to  exist  simply  side-by-side,  nor  in  some  temporal 
sequence  as  the  ad-man  screams  at  us  that  his  mode  of  apprehension  is 
"new  and  improved,"  but  that  each  has  a  proper,  interrelati ve  position 
in  the  philosophy  of  knowledge  and  the  world.  To  give  an  example: 
while  mathematics  may  be  the  language  of  both  physics  and  music,  the 
significance  of  the  experience  of  music  is  not  to  be  found  in  its 
mathematical  formula  but  "somewhere  else"  (exactly  where,  later).  The 
point  will  be  more  clearly  made  if  we  look  at  an  example.  Since 
Cassirer  considers  it  so  important,  let  that  example  be  how  to  explicate 
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the  relationship  between  body  and  mind  (soul,  as  Cassirer  terms  it). 

Here  we  break  our  pattern.   Rather  than  quoting  directly  from 

the  words  of  Cassirer,  we  will  open  with  the  words  of  Ludwig  Klages, 

as  quoted  by  Cassirer: 

The  soul  is  the  meaning  of  the  body  and  the  body  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  soul.  Neither  acts  upon  the  other, 
for  neither  one  belongs  to  the  world  of  things.  Since 
"acting  upon"  is  inseparable  from  the  interaction  of 
things,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  merely  a 
designation  of  separated  parts  .of  a  relationship  already 
thus  analyzed;  meaning  and  appearance,  however,  are  them- 
selves a  relationship,  or  rather  they  are  the  prototype 
of  all  relationships.  Anyone  who  finds  it  difficult  to 
visualize  a  relation  which  is  incomparably  different  from 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  an  infinitely  closer  kind, 
need  only  consider  the  analogous  relation  of  the  sign  to 
what  it  designates.  ...  As  the  concept  inheres  in  the 
linguistic  sound,  so  does  the  soul  inhere  in  the  body; 
the  former  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  latter  the 
meaning  of  the  body;  the  word  is  the  cloak  of  the  thought, 
the  body  is  the  manifestation  of  the  soul.  No  more  than 
there  are  wordless  concepts  are  there  souls  without  mani- 
fest form. ^ ' 

The  problem  of  mind  and  body  usually  begins  with  the  question  of 

how  they  interrelate.  As  Cassirer  points  out,  that  this  has  even  been 

considered  a  legitimate  question  is  the  basic  problem.   For  the  question 

presupposes  so  many  assumptions.  The  first  assumption  is  that  the  mind 

and  body  are  things,  that  they  operate  according  to  "thing"-laws  and 

so  can  only  be  understood  when  approached  through  these  laws.  Many 

descriptions  have  been  given  of  the  mind  and  many  of  the  body,  each 

adequate  in  its  own  realm.  Yet  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  tying  them 

together,  each  attempt  failed.  The  best  answer  seemed  to  be  the  negative 

one  put  forth  by  Descartes,  "I  am  not  in  my  body  as  a  pilot  in  a  ship." 

Each  attempt  to  characterize  the  mind/body  relationship  in  a  scientific 

thing  orientation  has  only  yielded  more  problems  than  answers.  But, 

what  if  we  go  along  with  Cassirer  in  the  view  that  humanity  once  viewed 
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the  world  entirely  in  its  totality  and  this  part  of  our  consciousness 
is  still  with  us?  What  can  we  do  with  the  problem  then?  First,  let 
us  rid  ourselves  of  the  term  mind  for  by  its  history  it  connotes  too 
much  of  the  compartment  contained  in  the  body,  and  let  us  speak  of 
consciousness.   (It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  Cassirer  uses  "soul" 
for  it  connotes  a  pervasiveness  not  contained  in  "mind.")  Let  us  keep 
".body"  but  by  that  not  mean  the  physiologist's  body,  but  rather  our  body 
as  we  experience  it,  the  phenomenal  body.  Now  that  we've  made  this 
stipulation,  we  can  see  how  Klages'  statement  that  we  cannot  turn  to 
causality  for  our  answer  is  evident.  But,  what  is  the  relationship 
between  consciousness  and  phenomenal  body?  Klages  says  it  is  as  the  sign 
to  what  it  designates.  Primarily  this  means  that  the  relationship  can- 
not be  causal  for  a  sign  does  not  cause  the  object  nor  does  the  object 
cause  the  sign.  In  terms  of  human  perception  the  sign  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  object  and  the  object  gains  meaning  through  becoming  a 
sign.  The  distinction  between  sign  and  object  is  contextual.  There  is 
no  class  of  entities  called  signs;  signs  can  be  objects  and  objects  can 
become  signs.  The  sign  process  is  a  meaning  process  where  subject  and 
object  unite,  each  contributing  its  own  uniqueness  to  the  synthesis. 
So,  consciousness  and  body  give  meaning  inter-dependent  with  one  another. 
The  phenomenal  body  has  no  meaning,  and  viewed  from  expression  thus 
has  no  existence  without  consciousness;  consciousness  has  no  meaning  and 
thus  no  existence  without  the  body.   For,  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
phenomenon  of  expression  is  that  all  events  and  all  phenomena  have 
meaning  and  significance.  So,  except  from  the  thing-oriented  view  of 
scientific  representation  there  is  no  consciousness/body  problem.  But, 
this  is  not  all  of  the  question  of  the  self.  Where  does  "I"  stand  in 
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all  this?  Cassirer  maintained  that  once  again  our  scientifically- 
oriented  concepts  have  created  a  problem  where  none  should  exist.  We 
are  told  that  to  be  a  self  is  to  be  autonomous,  isolated  from  the 
other.  But,  this  is  the  self  as  thing.  When  viewed  through  the  phenomenon 
of  expression,  the  self  is  an  interlocking  web  of  relationships,  temporally 
and  spatially,  temporally  because  its  unity  comes  from  the  fact  that 
"it  has  no  absolute  past."  All  my  memories  make  up  my  self;  spatially 
because  the  world,  phenomenally,  is  not  made  up  of  discrete  segments, 
but  upon  an  interplay  between  all  objects.  As  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  mind  and  body  depend  upon  the  co-relationship  of  each,  so  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  self  depend  upon  the  interplay  of  all  the 
phenomena  in  the  world.  There  could  be  no  self  without  world. 

In  comparison  to  the  problem  of  the  self,  the  knowledge  of  other 
minds  is  simple  when  viewed  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  expressive  function. 
Other  minds  are   strictly  on  the  order  of  thou  perceptions,  what  Cassirer 
has  shown  to  be  the  most  fundamental  perception.  Fundamentally  the 
world  was  perceived  as  a  living  entity  and  unity  with  character  and 
possibilities.  This  is  the  one  area  of  perception  of  an  external  which 
modern  man  does  not  objectify.  Only  those  who  are  trying  to  subsume  all 
externals  under  one  concept  (so  to  speak)  have  trouble  recognizing 
"thouness."  The  perception  of  the  thou  of  others  is  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomenon  of  expression  and  relationships  in  the  world. 
A  man  does  not  reflect  upon  other  minds  unless  he  carries  with  him  the 
idea  that  all  objects  are   things  and  must  be  understood  under  the  laws 
by  which  things  are  understood.  But  the  opposite  question  arises  here. 
By  Cassirer's  concept  we  can  see  how  thouness  represents  no  problem. 
But,  now  "itness"  becomes  a  problem.  How  do  I  know  that  consciousness 
does  not  reside  in  all  those  things  out  there?  Cassirer  does  not 
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specifically  attend  to  this  question,  but  from  bits  and  pieces,  it 
does  seem  that  an  answer  can  be  formulated.  Cassirer  maintains  that 
different  types  of  objects  are  to  be  understood  under  different  symbolic 
forms,  that  what  is  known  differs  through  how  it  is  known.  We  know  when 
"itness"  prevails  over  "thouness"  when  the  object  which  has  become  a 
thing  does  not  resist  being  understood  as  a  thing.  Chairs  do  not 
resist  being  understood  as  things;  problems  do  not  arise  from  studying 
and  trying  to  understand  chairs  as  things.  But,  problems  do  arise  when 
trying  to  understand  self  and  others  as  things.  The  reason  why  there 
are  both  "thous"  and  "things"  to  be  considered  points  up  once  more  to 
the  delicate  balance  that  exists  between  "I/not  I."  For,  while  I  am 
here  and  give  meaning  to  the  world,  I  also  take  my  meaning  from  it.  For, 
if  the  external  is  not  elements  to  be  mixed  and  matched  by  me,  it  must 
also  have  a  character  of  its  own  which  I  confront  each  day. 

The  main  point  of  our  "digression"  is  that  we  take  seriously  two 
views.  One  is  the  one  put  forth  by  Klages  in  the  section  we  quoted, 
that  the  relationship  exhibited  between  soul  (mind)  and  body  is  the 
prototype  of  all  relationships.  The  second  is  the  quote  from  Norman 
Malcolm's  biography  of  Wittgenstein  which  says  in  essence  that  the  major 
problem  of  philosophy  is  that  it  too  often  refuses  to  retrace  its  own 
steps,  that  it  gets  locked  into  a  problem  and  then  seeks  devious  means 
out,  but  never  bothers  to  turn  around  and  see  that  the  way  out,  through 
seeking  its  own  path  into  the  problem,  has  been  open  all  the  time.  What 
we  see  arising  in  the  section  we  dealt  with  above  is  at  least  the 
possibility  that  there  is  a  way  open  for  philosophy  from  all  of  those 
problems  which  originate  in  refusing  to  consider  that  different  kinds 
of  objects  may  need  different  refractions  of  the  prism  of  knowledge 
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if  they  are  to  be  revealed.   In  the  specific  relationship  of  body  and 
mind,  neither  of  which  have  any  meaning  to  human  experience  without 
the  other  and  the  "problem"  of  the  aesthetic  perception  lies  the  key 
to  unlocking  the  door  and  to  freedom.   If  we  accept  Cassirer's  view, 
we  find  several  supports  for  an  investigation  of  the  aesthetic  experience. 
The  first  is,  if  it  can  be  seen  as  a  type  of  sign  relationship,  then  it 
is  a  kind  of  representational  mode  and  is  thereby  open  to  investigation; 
it  is  not  the  ineffable  outcome  of  subjective  emotions.  Also  we  stand 
warned  that  it  may  well  point  not  to  the  consciousness  of  representa- 
tional nor  significative  science  but  back  to  the  thou  relationship 
of  the  phenomenon  of  pure  expression.  Perhaps  if  we  view  it  not  as 
an  articulation  of  the  particular  view  of  the  fixed  universe  but  existing 
somewhere  between  that  mode  and  the  image  magic  of  the  mythic  con- 
sciousness, we  can  clear  the  path  to  coming  to  terms  with  it,  rather 
than  trying  to  make  it  conform  to  some  kind  of  pre-established  conceptual 
framework.   It  seems  that  our  general  conceptual  ground  has  been  set. 
From  Cassirer's  view  of  these  various  modes  of  human  consciousness,  we 
are  prepared  to  unfold  his  insights  into  the  function  of  art  as  it  takes 
its  place  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  human  knowledge  and  the  nature  of  the 
aesthetic  experience. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  to  allow  Cassirer  the  first  word  on  the 
nature  of  art. 

Myth,  language  and  art  begin  as  a  concrete,  individual  unity, 
which  is  only  gradually  resolved  into  a  triad  of  independent 
modes  of  spiritual  creativity  ....  The  image,  too, 
achieves  its  purely  representative,  specifically  "aesthetic" 
function  only  as  the  magic  circle  with  which  mythical  con- 
sciousness surrounds  it  is  broken  ....  But  although 
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language  and  art  both  become  emancipated,  in  this 
fashion,  from  their  native  soil  of  mythical  thinking, 
the  ideal,  spiritual  unity  of  the  two  is  reasserted  upon 
a  higher  level  (poetry). 22 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  retrace  our  steps  just  a  bit,  we  can 
reformulate  the  grounds  of  our  treatment  of  the  aesthetic  experience, 
we  can  set  the  movement  of  the  aesthetic  experience  more  precisely.   In 
the  beginning  was  immediate  perception.  But  this  was  hardly  human  con- 
sciousness, for  this  was  a  world  of  the  mere  given.  Human  consciousness 
arose  with  the  medium  of  pure  expression  where  consciousness  grasped  at 
the  living  subject  of  existence,  existence  as  a  flux  of  pure  quality. 
But  the  beast  was  not  so  constituted  as  to  simply  take  all  of  this  in. 
There  was  a  move  to  take  control,  to  be  able  to  corral  and  use  these 
qualities  not  when  they  happened  to  come  around,  but  when  desired,  either 
by  necessity  or  sheer  whim.  Such  was  the  birth  of  the  image  and  the 
name.  But,  the  name  and  the  image  were  the  thing.   "Thou-ness"  was 
still  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  image  separated  itself  from  the 
thing  and  was  used  as  a  "representation  of,"  a  "sign  for"  the  thing  and 
as  both  gathered  from  and  imported  to  the  thing  its  meaning,  its  sig- 
nificance. The  image  becomes  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
music.  Meanwhile,  the  name  had  not  stood  still  either.   It  became  the 
term,  "stood  for,"  was  a  "sign  of"  the  thing.  The  concept  was  born 
and  soon  after,  the  sentence,  the  proposition,  and  the  poem,  the  short 
story,  the  novel,  the  play.  At  last  the  two  partners  found  each  other 
and  reunited  with  a  joyful  noise.  But,  of  course,  nothing  was  to  be 
quite  the  same  anymore.  For  a  long  time  had  passed  over  (dare  I  say 
it?)  a  lot  of  water  had  passed  under  the  bridge,  so  to  speak.  The  name 
and  the  image  had  through  their  own  traverses  around  the  world  changed 
the  face  of  it  to  the  point  where  though  once  they  had  rested  in  simple 
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identity,  they  now  had  to  wrestle  with  the  diversity  of  their  offspring 
with  the  hope  of  achieving  a  new  kind  of  unity. 

It  is  hoped  that  no  one  believes  the  little  tale  above,  at  least 
as  a  literal,  historical  interpretation  of  the  movements  of  conscious- 
ness. But,  that  we  warn  the  reader  off  from  taking  the  story  too 
literally  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  truth  to  the  tale.  The  point  is, 
although  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  especially  considering  all  the 
groundwork  laid  in  the  first  sections  of  this  chapter,  that  there  is 
truth  to  Cassirer's  view  that  our  various  modes  of  apprehension  grew 
up  by  breaking  the  magic  circle  of  name- image,  and  thing  identity,  and 
although  the  name  became  the  foundation  for  discursive  thought,  that 
the  function  of  language  was  discursive  before  it  was  poetic.  Obviously, 
poetry  pre-dates  much  of  the  road  of  strict  discursive  thought.  However, 
the  name  branched  along  so  many  more  roads  than  the  image.  The  image 
was  not  so  fruitful.   It  seems  to  have  found  its  place  in  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  aesthetic,  while  the  name  was  more  elastic.  So  far  we  have 
said  little  more  than  truisms.  That  of  course,  will  not  stop  them 
from  being  true,  but  only  make  them  sound  trite.  The  truth  which  our 
little  myth  represents  will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed  in  our  explica- 
tion, though.  But,  that  Cassirer  wishes  to  explain  art  in  terms  of  the 
phenomenon  of  pure  expression  is  clear. 

The  formation  effected  in  language,  art,  and  myth  starts 
from  this  original  phenomenon  of  expression:  indeed  both 
art  and  myth  remain  so  close  to  it  that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  restrict  them  wholly  to  this  sphere.  High  as 
myth  and  art  may  rise,  they  remain  on  the  soil  of  primary, 
"primitive"  expressive  experiences. 

This  quote  is  significant  for  two  reasons.  One,  it  backs  up  our 

contention  that  art  and  with  it  the  aesthetic  experience  must  be  understood 
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on  the  grounds  of  the  expressive  phenomenon.  But  second,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave  art  in  the  realm 
of  the  expressive  mode.  The  essence  of  art  lies  not  in  the  magic  circle 
of  image-word/thing  identity.   If  that  were  the  case,  art  would  be  part 
of  the  mythic  apprehension.  But,  if  art  has  broken  away  from,  or 
rather,  out  of  the  magic  circle  of  myth,  where  has  it  found  its  home? 
Before  we  can  set  about  truly  answering  this  question,  we  must  make  a 
distinction  in  our  inquiry.  Until  now  we  have  spoken  of  both  art  and 
the  aesthetic  experience  together,  not  as  if  they  were  one  but  as  if 
they  went  together.  The  relationship  is  not  necessary.   It  is  possible 
to  view  an  art  object,  non-aesthetical ly  and  we  hold,  possible  to  view 
an  non-art  object,  aesthetically.  And,  we  will  also  hold  that  an  art 
object  is  the  product  of  an  aesthetic  experience  (though,  this  point  is 
one  that  needs  some  argument,  which  we  will  do  after  some  groundwork 
has  been  set  up).  So,  to  make  things  a  little  simpler,  let  us  take  as 
our  subject,  the  art  object,  and  mean  by  this,  for  now,  those  "objects" 
which  reside  in  museums,  etc.  and  music,  lightly  sidestepping  at  this 
time  the  question  of  what  is  it  that  makes  music,  art—the  score,  the 
playing,  the  hearing,  etc.   Let  us  take  as  our  preliminary  view  the 
function  that  these  various  objects  are  meant  to  have.  The  basic  ques- 
tion for  Cassirer  will  be  the  correct  mode  of  apprehension.  That  is, 
does  the  art  object,  or  the  function  of  art  itself,  express,  represent, 
or  signify?  Our  task  is  made  that  much  simpler  by  Cassirer  himself  since 
we  can  infer  from  the  quote  above  that  we  should  not  be  tempted  to 
leave  the  function  of  art  in  the  expressive  mode.  But,  that  leaves 
two  choices,  the  representative  and  the  significative.  Our  task  is 
not  really  concerned  with  a  study  of  art  as  history,  a  l_a  Hegel  and  the 
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categorization  of  the  different  periods  of  art,  but  rather  seems  to 
be  that  of  answering  the  question  in  which  mode  of  apprehension  art 
best  reveals  itself,  best  unfolds  its  essential  function.  This  is  not 
a  simple  question.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  primarily  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  not  easy,  though  it  is  not,  but  that  there 
are  really  several  parts  to  this  question.   Regardless  of  which  mode 
we  investigate,  we  need  to  have  an  object.   If  art  is  best  revealed  in 
the  representative,  it  must  then  be  representative  of  something;  if 
it  be  significative,  then  it  must  signify  something.  Then,  of  course, 
we  need  to  investigate  what  that  thing  is  which  is  either  represented 
or  signified.   One  problem  in  doing  such  an  investigation  is  that  the 
answer  is  so  often  predicated  upon  the  mode  of  apprehension.   It  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  that  we  can  simply  explicate  a  work  of  art  or 
even  art-in-general  and  then  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion,  for  the 
explication  needs  to  be  done  in  terms  of  the  apprehensions.  The  best 
thing  then  is  to  take  the  representational  mode  and  work  through  the 
function  of  art  in  it,  see  what  we  have  and  then  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  significative  mode  and  then  make  our  evaluations.  We  can  make  our 
task  easier  when  we  realize  that  whichever  mode  we  engage  in,  we  must 
realize  that  we  are   engaged  in  a  sign  process,  since  every  mode  except 
the  purely  expressive  is  a  process  of  semiosis,  even  the  transition 
between  expressive  and  the  representation,  such  as  image  magic.  Since 
we  have  developed  the  process  of  sign  function  as  much  as  Cassirer 
does  in  previous  pages,  it  would  seem  that  we  simply  need  to  point  out 
a  few  salient  features  for  emphasis.  A  sign  is  something  whereby  we 
create  a  distinction  between  ourself  and  the  object  and  the  sign  and  the 
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object.   It  is  that  through  which  we  begin  the  process  of  both 
unfolding  consciousness  and  fixing  the  object,  situating  quality.  It 
is  also  the  process,  as  Cassirer  said,  of  a  living,  creative  spirit. 
Since  Cassirer  gives  no  exact  mechanism  of  the  sign  process,  we  must 
make  do  with  this  and  proceed  into  the  representational  mode. 

The  sign  stands  for  its  object  in  the  representational  mode.   In 
this  mode,  the  relationship  is  not  always  one-to-one.  That  is,  while 
the  name  may  well  begin  by  standing  for  the  thing,  it  also  at  some 
point  stands  for  the  idea  which  in  its  turn  stands  for  the  thing.  But, 
regardless  of  how  complex  this  relationship  becomes,  it  is  still  the 
case  that  in  human  consciousness  the  sign  becomes  a  substitute  for  the 
thing.  As  simply  articulated,  the  relationship  is  ambiguous.   In  what 
way  does  the  sign  stand  for  its  object;  in  what  way  is  the  sign  a  sub- 
stitute for  its  object?  The  first  suggestion  to  be  made  is  that  the 
sign  is  a  copy  of  its  object.  There  are  many  reasons  for  canceling 
this  suggestion  out.  Two  are  strictly  logical.  How  can  the  sign  copy 
the  object?  According  to  Cassirer,  it  is  not  until  we  settle  into  the 
sign  relationship  that  we  have  a  real  object  of  apprehension.   In  the 
expressive  mode,  I  may  apprehend  a  quality  but  I  do  not  apprehend  it 
as  object,  but  as  subject.  Also,  to  adhere  to  a  copy-theory  is  to  run 
into  the  problem  of  the  "word."  "Horse"  is  certainly  no  copy  of  a 
flesh  and  blood  horse.  And  if  we  mean  to  say  that  "horse"  is  a  sign 
for  the  image  of  horse,  then  we  have  the  age-old  problem  of  how  "horse1 
can  be  applied  to  every  horse  from  a  Shetland  Pony  to  a  Shire.  The 
last  reason  we  will  give  is  Cassirer's  who  claims  that  the  importance 
of  the  sign  resides  "not  in  the  reflection  of  a  given  existence,  but 
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24 
in  what  it  accomplishes  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge."    So,  what- 
ever the  sign  apprehended  under  the  mode  of  representation  is,  it  is 
not  a  mere  copy  of  the  object.  But  what  is  the  sign  a  substitute  for? 
Another  approach  we  might  consider  is  that  the  sign  as  an  object  of 
knowledge  is  a  substitute  for  the  subject-oriented  world  of  quality. 
This  would  be  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  work  we  have  done, 
especially  since  the  sign  is  what  allows  us  to  move  out  of  the  expres- 
sive into  the  representational.  But,  still  the  sign  is  not  cut  off  from 
everything,  for  it  still,  in  this  mode,  must  represent  something.  This 
path  seems  promising  since  we  know  that  for  Cassi rer  the  break  from  the 
expressive  to  the  pure  representational  was  the  way  in  which  conscious- 
ness made  its  own  identity,  that  is,  came  to  apprehension  of  itself  as 
a  Being.  Since  consciousness  and  world  are  co-existent  and  the  expres- 
sive world  is  a  world  of  undifferentiated  Becoming,  the  sign  then  is 
the  way  in  which  we  begin  to  form  Being  out  of  Becoming.  The  sign 
process  then  is  the  process  of  permanence.  But  while  this  is  helpful 
it  does  not  solve  the  problem.  The  sign  in  the  representational  mode, 
must  point  to  something  other  than  itself,  that  is,  it  stands  for  and 
represents  an  object.  But,  an  object  of  what?  Perhaps  part  of  our 
confusion  is  a  result  of  not  really  escaping  the  copy-theory  view  of 
sign  formation,  that  is  that  the  sign  must  represent  a  particular, 
"physical"  object.  Let  us  allow  Cassirer  to  set  us  on  the  right  path. 

For  the  sign,  in  contrast  to  the  actual  flow  of  the 
particular  contents  of  consciousness,  has  a  definite 
ideal  meaning,  which  endures  as  such.   It  is  not,  like 
the  simple  given  sensation,  an  isolated  particular, 
occurring  but  once,  but  persists  as  the  representative 
of  a  totality,  as  an  aggregate  of  potential  contents, 
beside  which  it  stands  as  a  "first  universal . "25 
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The  sign  then  under  the  mode  of  representation  does  not  stand  for 
a  single  particular,  per  se,  but  for  the  apprehension  of  a  totality, 
perhaps  even  a  unity.  The  sign  process,  which,  we  must  remember,  is  a 
mediation  of  self  and  other,  is  a  process  of  bringing  together,  of  syn- 
thesizing various  elements  of  existence  into  one.  The  sign  stands  then 
as  image  or  name  for  a  particular  object  but  for  that  particular  object 
as  "an  aggregate  of  potential  contents."  In  this  gathering  together 
of  different  qualities,  while  marking  off  others,  the  sign  points  to 
the  world  as  an  organized  whole  in  which  the  object  is  also  a  totality 
of  its  parts,  and  more  importantly  points  to  the  apprehension  of  totality 
qua  totality.   In  this  way  the  sign  process  becomes  the  vehicle  for 
gathering  up  meaning,  by  taking  for  its  object  a  grouping  of  qualities 
each  of  which,  and  in  toto,  becomes  the  object  of  consciousness.   In  like 
manner  the  sign  under  the  form  of  representation  points  to  consciousness 
as  the  active  agent  which  forms  the  sign.   It  is  at  the  point  of  ap- 
prehending signs  that,  according  to  Cassirer,  we  apprehend  that  final 
kind  of  unity,  the  synthesis  of  the  activity  of  human  consciousness  with 
the  activity  or  nature  of  the  external  world.  By  also  being  the  agent 
of  discrimination,  the  sign  process  allows  the  investigation  of  each 
part.  As  we  have  stated  before,  unities  are  not  simple,  single,  they 
are  the  synthesis  of  the  various  elements  into  a  whole.  So,  we  have 
finally  reached  a  level  of  understanding  of  the  representative  function 
of  the  sign  process.  As  the  mediation  between  world  and  I,  it  allows 
the  Aufgehoben  to  occur  by  pointing  to,  by  standing  for,  that  process 
of  diversion  and  discrimination  which  Cassirer,  as  Hegel  before  him, 
sees  as  the  necessary  move  by  which  the  singleness  of  undifferentiated 
Becoming  is  changed  into  the  unity  of  Being.  And,  in  particular,  it 
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points  to  a  world  of  the  "I,"  of  consciousness,  and  a  world  of  the 
"it"  and  the  "thou,"  a  world  of  the  other.  It  seems  then  that  all 
we  need  to  do  is  point  out  that  the  conclusion  of  this  aspect  of  the 
representational  function  of  the  sign  is  to  point  to  the  world  of 
form,  away  from  the  world  of  the  discrete  individual  as  the  way  of 
coming  to  terms  with  Being.  So  much  for  the  general,  what  then  of 
art,  of  art  as  representation? 

Unless  we  wish  to  engage  in  tortured  grammatical  expressions 
throughout  this  section,  unless  we  wish  to  continually  refer  to  art 
as  "an  aspect  of  the  representational  mode  of  the  sign  process,"  we 
are  forced  to  use  the  term  "representational  art."  This  phrase  has 
such  a  long  history,  has  become  so  imbedded  with  various  connotations, 
that  one  is  almost  hesitant  to  use  it,  one  is  almost  ready  to  flee 
to  phrases  such  as  the  one  first  mentioned.  Almost.  For,  the  art  to 
which  we  are   referring  is  truly  representational  and  the  term  is 
really  necessary.  However,  it  behooves  us  to  explain  by  it  exactly 
what  we  mean.  The  main  problem  is  that  the  term  "representational 
art"  has  often  been  associated  with  the  idea  that  "good"  art  is  an 
imitation  of  nature,  and  that  this  latter  phrase  has  come  to  mean  some- 
thing closely  akin  to  the  copy  theory  of  signs.  We  will  use  the  term 
and  agree  that  representational  art  is  in  fact  an  imitation  of  nature, 
but  not  mean  by  that  an  exact  duplication  of  external,  independent  ob- 
jects. We  will  allow  Cassirer  to  defend  this  use  as  important  for  this 
aspect  of  our  thesis  and  as  being  closely  aligned  with  the  essence  of 
the  art  criticism. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  most  radical  theories 
of  imitation  were  not  intended  to  restrict  the  work  of 
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art  to  a  merely  mechanical,  reproduction  of  reality. 
All  of  them  had  to  make  allowance  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  creativeness  of  the  artist. ^6 

Cassirer  is  not  here  attempting  to  defend  the  standard  "imitation  of 
nature"  theories  for  in  this  same  section,  he  continues  (in  essence) 
that  the  main  problems  with  such  theories  were  that  the  creative  aspect 
was  a  "problem"  and  not  part  of  the  venture.  Our  point,  though,  is  that 
if  we  take  a  careful  look  at  what  we  mean  by  "nature,"  representational 
art  is  in  fact  an  imitation  of  nature.  But,  as  we  said  when  we  began 
this  section,  our  explication  must  be  based  on  the  general  framework 
of  the  representational  mode  itself.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the 
aspect  of  art  as  representation  must  rest  upon  a  sign  process  relation- 
ship. What  then  is  the  sign?  Or,  put  more  in  the  context  of  traditional 
aesthetics,  where  is  the  art  object?  One  answer  that  has  been  given 
is  that  the  art  object  is  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  the  actual 
physical  or  audible  "thing"  is  merely  the  sign  that  represents  or  points 

to  the  artist's  original  vision.  When  Cassirer  investigates  the  view 

27 
in  An  Essay  on  Man  he  mentions  the  name  of  Croce.    It  is  easy  to  see 

and  understand  why  Cassirer  cannot  accept  this.   If  art  is  to  reside  in 

the  representational  mode,  it  must  move  within  the  framework  of  the  sign 

process  as  a  means  of  creating  objects  from  qualities.   It  must  also  move 

in  the  manner  of  forming  a  unity.  The  idea  that  art  resides  totally 

within  the  mind  of  the  observer  is  to  deny  the  mediation  of  world  and 

I  as  co-extensive  in  the  synthesis  and  to  rely  far  too  much  on  the 

purely  subjective,  the  inaccessible.  But  if  the  object  is  not  the 

intuition  of  the  subjective  feelings  of  the  artist,  does  this  necessarily 

entail  that  the  physical  or  audible  "thing"  is  not  the  sign?  This  does 
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not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  as  a  representational  sign,  it  can  well 
point  to  something  other  than  the  artists'  vision  or  intent.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  physical  or  audible  object  is  in  fact  the  sign  pointing 
to  an  external  object.  What  then  might  that  object  be?  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  we  should  avoid  falling  into  the  trap  of 
believing  that  the  sign  must  point  to  a  particular  object,  that  a  painting 
of  a  tree  must  act  as  the  representation  of  a  particular  tree  or  even 
to  trees-in-general  (whatever  that  might  be).  The  general  exegesis 
of  the  representational  sign  process  concluded  with  the  view  that  what 
the  sign  pointed  to  was  that  the  process  of  having  objects  was  a  pro- 
cess of  analyzing  and  discriminating  with  the  ultimate  purpose  being 
the  integration  of  these  diverse  parts  into  a  unity,  that  the  basic 
distinction  was  between  the  consciousness  and  the  other.  It  also  seems 
that  we  ought  to  re-establish  the  sign  process  relationship.  Cassirer 
accepted  that  the  sign  relationship  is  one  of  manifestation,  not  of 
causality.  The  sign  makes  the  object  manifest  and  the  object  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  sign.  In  representative  art,  then,  the  object, 
the  manifestation  of  the  sign  which  the  sign  points  to,  is  the  same  object 
pointed  to  by  the  sign-in-general,  the  form  of  unity  of  the  world  and 
consciousness.  The  physical  or  audible  thing  is  the  mediator  between 
the  two.  But,  how  is  this  pointing  done?  Obviously  the  art  object  is 
not  literally  an  arrow.   If  we  take  the  view  that  the  object  itself  is 
the  sign  and  is  not  in  the  mind  of  the  observer,  then,  the  factors  of 
the  sign  which  do  the  pointing  must  be  from  the  thing  itself.  What  might 
this  be? 
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The  real  subject  of  art  is  not,  however,  the  metaphysical 
Infinite  of  Schelling,  nor  is  it  the  Absolute  of  Hegel. 
It  is  to  be  sought  in  certain  fundamental  structural 
elements  of  our  sense  experience  itself  in  lines,  design, 
in  architectural,  musical  forms.  These  elements  are,  so  to 
speak,  omnipresent.  Free  of  all  mystery,  they  are 
patent,  and  unconcealed;  they  are  visible,  audible, 
tangible. 28 

But  as  representation  the  sign  must  point  to  something  other  than 

itself.  We  see  that  it  points  not  in  one,  but  in  two  directions.  It 

points  to  the  unity  of  the  particulars  of  experience,  the  visible, 

the  audible,  the  tangible,  with  the  form  of  experience,  that  is  that 

structural  whole  which  defines  the  boundaries  and  meaning  of  the  visible, 

the  audible,  the  tangible.  And,  since  this  unity  is  done  in  the 

sensuous  medium,  a  term  used  by  both  Hegel  and  Cassirer,  it  is  truly 

a  manifestation  of  the  object  just  as  the  body  is  the  manifestation 

of  the  soul.  Within  certain  boundaries,  to  be  discussed  moderately, 

this  is  a  characterization  of  representational  art.  But,  it  seems  fair 

to  say  that  we  still  have  another  task  left.   For,  what  would  it  mean 

to  have  an  art  object,  as  sign,  if  there  were  no  aesthetic  experience 

of  it?  The  "Mona  Lisa"  is  just  so  much  canvas  if  it  is  used  only  to 

cover  a  hole  in  the  wall.   "The  Thinker"  is  only  so  much  mass  if  it  is 

used  merely  to  hold  a  door  open.  At  the  core  of  the  art  object  is 

the  aesthetic  experience.  It  seems  that  we  need  to  approach  the  aesthetic 

experience  from  two  angles,  that  of  the  artist  and  that  of  the  observer. 

Surely  there  must  have  been  some  experience  that  led  to  the  creation  of 

the  object.  We  have,  though,  come  upon  a  difficulty.  That  the  art 

object  is  the  result  of  some  experience  in  the  producer  seems  a  safe 

position  to  maintain.  But  what  experience  is  the  question  at  the  heart 
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of  this  thesis.  However,  just  as  one  point  before  we  explore  Cassirer's 

view  of  the  experience  of  the  artist,  let  us  point  out  that  if  we  can 

ascribe  the  term  "aesthetic"  to  the  artist's  experience,  it  demonstrates 

that  an  aesthetic  experience  is  possible  without  the  art  object,  that 

anything  can  be  the  object  of  an  aesthetic  experience. 

The  lyric  poet  is  not  just  a  man  who  indulges  in  displays 
of  feeling.  To  be  swayed  by  emotion  alone  is  sentimentality, 
no  art.  An  artist  who  is  absorbed  not  in  the  contemplation 
and  creation  of  forms  but  rather  in  his  own  pleasure  or  in   pg 
his  enjoyment  of  "the  joy  of  grief"  becomes  a  sentimentalist. 

Like  all  the  other  symbolic  forms  art  is  not  the  mere  repro- 
duction of  a  ready-made  given  reality.   It  is  one  of  the  ways 
leading  to  an  objective  view  of  things  and  of  human  life. 
It  is  not  an  imitation  of  but  a  discovery  of  reality.30 

Not  even  the  spectator  is  left  to  a  merely  passive  role. 
We  cannot  understand  a  work  of  art  without,  to  a  certain 
degree,  repeating  and  reconstructing  the  creative  process 
by  which  it  has  come  into  being. 31 

Art  gives  us  the  motions  of  the  human  soul  in  all  their 
depth  and  variety.  But  the  form,  the  measure  and  rhythm, 
of  these  motions  is  not  comparable  to  any  single  state  of 
emotion.  What  we  feel  in  art  is  not  a  simple  or  single 
emotional  quality.   It  is  the  dynamic  process  of  life 
itself  ...  .32 

And,  finally,  the  aesthetic  experience  is  when  I  am  "no  longer  in  the 

immediate  reality  of  things,"  it  is  when  "I  live  now  in  the  rhythm  of 

spatial  forms,  in  the  harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  in  the  balance  of 

,33 
light  and  shadow,  in  the  "absorption  in  the  dynamic  aspect  of  form. 

In  this  series  of  quotes  we  find  the  essence  of  the  aesthetic 

experience.  Simply  put,  historically  grounded,  the  aesthetic  experience 

resides  somewhere  between  Kant's  free  play  of  the  imagination  and  the 

feeling  of  the  sublime.  This  is  as  it  should  be.   For  Cassirer  is 

proposing  that  the  aesthetic  experience  in  its  representational  mode 

is  the  synthesis  of  the  power  of  the  expressive  mode  and  the  unifying 
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form  of  the  representational.   It  is  perhaps  as  close  as  the  human  can 
return  or  should  return  to  that  feeling  of  being  part  of  Becoming,  part 
of  pure  quality.  This  experience  can  occur  when  we  see  any  object  in 
terms  not  of  its  mere  immediacy  but  in  the  power  of  its  immediacy 
harnessed  to  the  forms  of  the  unity  of  the  synthesis.  The  art  object 
itself  represents  in  this  pointing  function  both  the  expressive  and 
representational  mode.  Cassirer  has  here  embodied  Hegel's  form/content 
tension  with  life;  he  has  underwritten  the  misplaced  truth  of  the  theory 
of  empathy  with  majestic  objectivity  and  managed  to  capture  the  beauty 
of  Leibniz's  world  on  canvas,  in  stone,  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  By  the 
fact  of  the  art  object  being  representative,  it  does  not  throw  us 

into  the  world  of  chaotic  quality.  The  power  of  such  a  world  is  too 

34 
numbing   not  to  be  tamed  by  the  sign.  The  sign  manifests  the  power 

but  holds  it  still  so  that  it  can  be  known.  As  representation,  the 

aesthetic  experience  is  within  our  grasp,  it  is  ours,  not  the  world's. 

Although  Cassirer  gives  us  no  such  clue,  perhaps  we  can  maintain  that 

the  difference  between  the  artist  and  the  non-artist  is  two-fold.  The 

artist  can  engage  in  that  world  of  expression  and  bring  forth  the 

representation  through  both  sensitivity  of  vision  and  technical  ability, 

knows  how  to  use  the  forces  of  representation  to  articulate  the  primal 

core  of  knowledge.  The  non-artist  either  has  not  the  technical  ability 

or  the  insight  to  see  unless  forced  to  by  the  boundaries  of  some  frame, 

either  physical  or  metaphysical. 

Realizing  that  we  are  also  committed  to  an  investigation  of  the 

significative,  let  us  "sum-up"  Cassirer's  position.  The  aesthetic 
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experience  is  not  an  experience  of  pure  expression.   It  is  surely  an 
aspect  of  the  true  representational  mode  of  consciousness.  Yet,  it 
touches  back  to  this  primeval  core,  "forever  has  its  roots  in  that  soil. 
This  articulation  can  be  used  to  explain  much  in  traditional  aesthetics. 
We  find  that  the  object  and  the  perceiver  are  both  an  integral  part 
of  the  experience.  The  insensitive  observer  can  see  just  so  much 
canvas  or  hear  so  much  noise.  But  the  object  of  perception  plays  a 
part  in  directing  us  to  the  aesthetic,  to  that  world  of  motion  and 
rhythm,  past  the  immediate  reality  of  the  given.   If  the  mechanics  of 
the  articulation  are  mishandled,  they  can  lead  us  nowhere.  This  may 
well  be  why  the  notion  of  a  forgery  is  so  heinous  in  the  artistic  world. 
The  art  object  stands  as  a  manifestation  of  the  tension  between  the 
representative  and  the  expressive.   In  truth  the  aesthetic  experience 
of  a  human-created  art  object  is  triadic,  not  dynamic.   It  includes  the 
observer,  the  object,  and  the  initial  creator.  As  such  the  work  of 
art  is  a  sign  of  the  consciousness'  ability  to  use  the  modes  of  repre- 
sentation to  touch  us  in  this  fundamental  relationship  of  existence. 
The  forgery  is  a  mean  trick,  all  shadow  and  no  substance,  all  surface 
and  only  the  illusion  of  the  power  of  pure  quality.  This  view  of  the 
representational  mode  of  the  aesthetic  experience  is  almost  completely 
satisfying.   It  lacks,  of  course,  certain  details,  arresting  us  with 
its  fire  more  than  its  specific  details.  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
drop  the  subject.  But,  there  is  one  nagging  problem.  We  remember  that 
earlier  we  allowed  Cassirer  to  tell  us  of  the  sign  as  an  "aggregate  of 
possibility."  The  sign  in  its  representational  mode  seems  empty.   It 
seems  more  to  hold  the  place  of  something  rather  than  to  be  something. 
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If  we  were  speaking  of  discursive  thought,  we  might  not  notice  this, 

though  that  might  well  be  a  mistake.  But  when  we  realize  that  the 

sign,  even  as  an  object  of  aesthetic  experience,  is  always  pointing  out 

away  from  itself,  we  become  disturbed.  Somehow,  there  is  some  intuitive 

impulse  that  says  that  the  sign  must  also  be  for  itself  if  it  is  to 

point  out  meaningfully.  Perhaps  the  significative  mode  can  adequately 

fill  this  gap. 

Cassirer  says  of  the  significative: 

Now,  a  true  sphere  comes  into  being;  for  just  as  the 
world  of  representation  disengaged  itself  from  that  of 
mere  expression  and  set  up  a  new  principle  in  opposition 
to  it,  so  ultimately  a  world  of  pure  meaning  grows  out 
of  the  world  of  representation. 35 

We  enter  into  this  sphere  with  great  trepidation  and  only  because 

we  found  the  representational  lacking  in  certain  aspects  in  the  uncovering 

of  the  nature  of  art  and  the  aesthetic  experience.   For  Cassirer  will 

grant  the  aesthetic  perception  no  entry  into  this  sphere.   It  is  the 

sphere  of  "pure"  mathematics,  "pure"  physics,  of  pure  form.  There  are 

even  suggestions  that  he  denies  semantics  a  place  in  this  sphere  of  any 

science.    This  is  of  course,  not  quite  fair.   For  there  is  much  to  the 

point  that  as  each  change  takes  up  into  itself  what  has  preceded  it, 

this  final  stage  of  consciousness  must  also  unfold  the  representative 

and  the  expressive.  But,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  movement  away  from 

both  as  the  sphere  becomes  more  and  more  a  self-referential  sphere. 

37 
That  is,  for  Cassirer,  this  sphere  "studies  itself"   and  thereby 

reveals  the  other  spheres.  We  however  wish  to  maintain  that  there  is 

a  significative  element  in  art  and  the  aesthetic  experience,  not  that 

art  is  pure  form,  cast  off  from  its  content,  but  merely  that  art  can 
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also  be  "self-referential"  in  the  same  manner  as  contemporary  science. 
Simply  put  and  perhaps  even  a  little  simplistic,  Cassirer  believes 
that  the  motion  of  science  can  be  read  in  the  change  in  the  nature  of 
mathematics.  Mathematics  began  in  the  mythico/rel igious  conscious  as 

oo 

a  kind  of  name  magic,   became  representative  of  the  relations  of 
the  world,  and  has  become  filled  with  its  own  meaning  apart  from  any 
of  the  other  two  functions.  As  such,  mathematics  is  science  rather 
than  the  language  of  science.  The  study  of  mathematics  becomes  at  this 
level  a  study  of  the  mathematical  system,  rather  than  any  system  meant 
to  represent  a  certain  system  "out-there."  We  must  ask  why  Cassirer 
did  not  include  art  and  the  aesthetic  experience  in  this  sphere. 
The  answer  seems  two-fold.  He  seems  handicapped  by  both  his  Kantian 
and  Hegelian  grounds.  From  Kant  he  took  the  free-play  of  the  imagina- 
tion operating  in  the  phenomenal  world.  From  Hegel  he  took  too  literally 
and  too  seriously  the  aspect  of  art  as  a  sensuous  medium.  But,  this 
does  not  seem  a  sufficient  response.  For  there  are  several  points  in 
his  philosophic  work  where  he  went  beyond  these  predecessors.  There 
must  be  something  more.  As  might  and  is  expected,  there  is.  We  wish 
to  maintain  that  Cassirer  underestimated  the  potential  of  the  sign. 
The  sign  process  is  not  a  totally  legitimate  part  of  the  significative 
because  Cassirer  held  that  the  object  the  sign  stood  for  could  not  be 
itself,  that  is,  that  the  sign  process  was  always  one  of  pointing 
outward.  Since  he  held  this,  he  had  to  retain  sign  process  within 
the  realm  of  the  representative,  almost  by  definition.   If  it  is  possible 
to  construct  sign  theory  so  that  it  can  be  self-referential,  we  can 
truly  construct  a  semiotic  aesthetics.  There  are  several  questions  to 
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be  pursued  here.  Why  must  the  art  or  the  aesthetic  experience  be 
self-referential?  To  answer  this  we  need  to  look  at  the  last  few 
quotes  and  explications  of  the  aesthetic  experience.  Most  of  them 
came  out  of  An  Essay  on  Man,  a  work  published  by  Cassirer  in  1944,  15 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  The  Philosophy  of 
Symbolic  Forms.   In  An  Essay  on  Man  Cassirer  articulates  the  aesthetic 
experience  in  terms  which  do  not  admit  of  simply  pointing  to  the  other, 
even  when  the  other  is  the  uni ty  of  existence.  He  speaks  of  being 
"absorbed  in  the  world  of  dynamic  form."  The  aesthetic  experience  is 
self-contained  in  that  absorption.  When  reflection  views  the  experience, 
it  may  well  look  to  alignment  with  certain  metaphysical  speculations. 
But  Cassirer,  since  he  took  Hegel  to  task,  must  not  be  content  with 
such  speculations  as  an  adequate  understanding.   If  you  remember  our 
tougue-in-cheek  little  tale  at  the  beginning  of  our  work  on  the  growth 
of  the  sign  process,  you  can  see  that  there  really  was  a  truth  to  it 
for  all  its  silliness.   For  Cassirer  the  image  and  the  name  broke  the 
circle  of  myth  consciousness  by  becoming  languages  which  articulated 
certain  truths  about  the  unity  of  the  diverse  parts  of  existence. 
What  he  has  failed  to  do,  and  perhaps  not  even  seen,  is  liberate  art 
and  the  aesthetic  perception  from  its  role  as  a  translation.  Through 
this  he  has  stopped  the  growth  of  the  aesthetic  function.  We  need  to 
be  faithful  to  cur  task,  to  understand  the  aesthetic  experience  as  a 
lived  human  experience.   This  is  not  to  place  it  back  in  the  expressive, 
though  we  agree  that  it  has  this  mode  as  its  original  source  of  power. 
But,  to  understand  it  in  its  own  terms,  not  as  the  language  of  something 
else.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  must  be  understood  in  isolation.  We 
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agree  with  Cassirer  that  nothing  stands  in  isolation.  But  here  we 

must  remind  Cassirer  that  a  unity  is  not  a  grab-bag  of  parts,  but  is 

the  synthesis,  the  union,  of  its  parts.  The  whole  is  not  the  whole 

without  taking  up  the  character  of  its  parts.  Art  and  the  aesthetic 

experience  are  a  part  of  that  whole.  The  aesthetic  experience  is  an 

experience  of  reality,  but  it  is  reality  as  seen  through  its  own  special 

face  of  the  prism.  Only  when  we  allow  aesthetics  to  partake  of  this 

unique  mode  of  the  significance  can  it  be  what  Cassirer  claimed  for  it. 

Art  gives  us  a  richer,  more  vivid  and  colorful  image 
of  reality,  and  a  more  profound  insight  into  its 
formal  structure. 39 

Word  and  mythic  image,  which  once  confronted  the  human 
mind  as  hard  realistic  powers,  have  now  cast  off  all 
reality  and  effectuality;  they  have  become  a  light, 
bright  ether  in  which  the  spirit  can  move  without 
hindrance.  This  liberation  is  achieved  not  because  the 
mind  throws  aside  the  sensuous  forms  of  word  and  image, 
but  in  that  it  uses  them  both  as  organs  of  its  own, 
and  thereby  recognizes  them  for  what  they  really  are: 
forms  of  its  own  sel f-revelation. 40 

We  can  go  no  further  with  Cassirer.  The  vision  of  the  significance  of 

art  and  the  aesthetic  perception  will  be  retained.  But,  the  full 

breadth  of  this  vision  can  only  be  unloosed  in  a  complete  understanding 

of  the  theory  of  signs.  Perhaps  if  Cassirer  had  known  of  the  intricate 

work  done  by  Peirce  instead  of  a  definition  taken  over  by  many  others, 

we  would  have  to  go  no  further.  But,  before  our  point  is  demonstrated, 

before  the  sign  process  is  seen  as  being  taken  up  in  the  mode  of  pure 

feeling,  we,  too,  must  grasp  as  completely  as  possible,  the  elasticity 

of  the  theory  of  signs.   For  this  we  turn  to  Charles  Peirce  and  the 

next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III 
CHARLES  S.  PEIRCE 

But  all  this  business  will  remain  dark  and  mysterious  until 
the  three  categories  are  mastered  and  applied. 

--Charles  S.  Peirce 

Preamble 

The  philosophy  of  Ernst  Cassirer  as  we  have  just  articulated  it, 
had  a  giant  poetic  scope.   It  expresses  a  world-view  of  beauty  and  co- 
hesion. But,  as  we  noted,  we  believe  that  there  exists  in  it  a  deficit 
when  it  comes  to  placing  the  aesthetic  experience  and  art  within  its 
confines.  Though  Cassirer  works  to  endow  all  forms  of  human  apprehension 
with  dignity,  it  becomes  obvious  that  only  some  kinds  of  knowledge  can 
perform  the  high  act  of  encompassing  true  meaning;  art  is  not  one  of 
them.  Because  of  this,  we  have  turned  from  Cassirer  to  the  work  of 
Charles  Peirce.  Cassirer  was  approached  first  because  of  his  vision. 
Peirce,  too,  had  a  fundamental  vision  of  reality,  but,  like  quicksilver, 
it  often  eludes  the  reader  since,  because  of  his  personal  circumstances, 
Peirce  was  little  provided  with  the  financial  or  collegial  support 
necessary  to  bring  out  that  one  cohesive  unit  of  an  architectonic 
philosophy.  Any  student  of  Peirce  is  forced  to  scramble,  to  dig,  to 
sift  with  the  care  of  an  archeologist  on  an  ancient  site.  Only  with 
a  deep,  abiding  love  and  respect  for  the  genius  of  Peirce  can  the 
patience  ever  hope  to  uncover  the  artifact.  This  chapter  stands  as 
the  manifestation  of  about  four  years  of  intensive,  though  not  continual, 
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work  on  Charles  Peirce.  I  can  only  say  that  the  love  and  respect 
grew  even  in  the  face  of  occasions  of  deep  frustration  over  an  idea 
which  would  become  obstinate  and  refuse  to  yield.  There  is  a  strong 
sense  in  which  this  chapter  is  a  detective  story.  As  I  continued  in 
my  reading  of  Peirce's  works  I  began  to  see  an  important  omission. 
His  knowledge  and  inquisitive  nature  forced  him  to  reign  over  a  broad 
spectrum  of  human  experience  from  mathematics  to  the  principle  of  agape. 
But  at  every  turn,  his  treatment  of ■ aesthetics  was  superficial, 
incidental,  and  surprisingly  unoriginal.  So,  my  attention  swung  from 
"Peirce's  aesthetics"  to  a  "Peircian  aesthetics,"  that  is,  to  trying 
to  incorporate  within  the  architectonic  what  Peirce  would  have  had  to 
do  with  aesthetics,  if  only  he  had  dealt  with  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic 
experience.  Though  the  work  was  interesting,  it  was  not  satisfactory 
and  I  found  myself  pulled  back  into  research.   Finally,  my  work, 
my  "faith"  in  Peirce  was  rewarded.   I  found  not  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  aesthetic  experience,  but  enough  to  allow  me  to  resume  my  work 
in  uncovering  "Peirce's  theory  of  the  aesthetic  experience." 
There  are  several  ways  to  write  a  detective  story: 

1)  The  "Platonic"  Method--hidinq  the  key  fact  in  the  midst  of 
insignificant  fluff,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  decipher  the 
path  to  the  resolution. 

2)  The  "Perry  Mason"  Method—hiding  the  key,  as  in  the  "Platonic" 
Method,  but  adding  an  epilogue  which  explains  how  the  resolution 
was  reached.  Both  the  "Perry  Mason"  and  "Platonic"  methods 
involve  the  tension  of  a  "surprise"  ending,  though  the  Platonic 
often  presents  us  with  a  shaggy  dog. 
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3)  The  "Col umbo"  Method--in  which  the  resolution  is  revealed  in 
the  beginning  and  the  fun  is  trying  to  pick  the  significant 
clue  out  before  Columbo  even  arrives  on  the  scene.   (This  is 
often  called  the  "Ellery  Queen"  Mpthod  but  that  is  a  mere 
variation  of  the  "Columbo.") 

4)  The  "Mickey  Spi 1  lane"  Method--in  which  the  reader  becomes  Mike 
Hammer's  alter-ego,  trying  to  get  more  out  of  clues  than 

Mike  Hammer,  but  also  participating  with  him  step-by-step. 

The  method  which  this  chapter  uses  will  be  a  combination  of  the 
"Columbo"  and  "Mickey  Spi 1  lane. "  The  resolution  is  immediately  presented 
and  you  are  invited  to  participate  with  me  in  uncovering  the  clues.  By 
the  way,  in  "traditional"  philosophic  language,  it  can  be  said  that 
this  chapter  will  present  the  relevant  definition  and  then  "unpack 
it"  to  reveal  its  "real"  meaning. 

Charles  S.  Peirce 

...  as  I  am  at  present  advised  the  esthetic  Quality 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  total  unanalyzable  impression 
of  a  reasonableness  that  has  expressed  itself  in  a 
creation.   It  is  a  pure  Feeling  but  a  feeling  that  is  the 
impress  of  a  Reasonableness  that  Creates.   It  is  the 
Firstness  that  truly  belongs  to  a  Thirdness  in  its 
achievement  of  Secondness.  1 

This  definition,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  descrip- 
tion, of  the  aesthetic  deserves  and  will  get  a  complete  unpacking. 
Since  Peirce  here  places  the  aesthetic  squarely  within  the  realm  of  the 
"categories,"  it  seems  that  our  first  task  is  to  explicate  and  evaluate 
Peirce's  conception  of  the  categories.   If  nowhere  else,  Peirce  reveals 
his  Kantian  roots  in  his  conception  of  the  categories.  Let  it  be  noted 
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right  here  and  now  that  I  said  that  he  reveals  his  Kantian  roots. 

Peirce  believed  that  his  articulation  of  them  presented  a  great 

improvement.  And,  without  going  too  far  into  Kant's  categories,  let 

us  also  say  that  we  agree  with  Peirce.  Just  as  an  example:  Kant 

detailed  twelve  Categories.  Peirce's  three  stand  as  the  essence  of 

the  twelve  of  Kant's,  making  the  system  simpler.   ("Simpler"  is  to  be 

taken  in  the  logician's  sense  of  being  more  elegant.  The  fewer  the 

axioms,  the  more  elegant,  the  simpler,  the  system.   "Simpler"  does  not, 

unfortunately,  mean  easier  to  understand.)  But,  even  though  Peirce's 

categories  are  simpler,  they  are   also  meant  to  express  the  "same" 

world  of  Kant,  and  moreover,  to  stand  as  an  "icon"  of  the  basic  form 

of  Being.  Since  this  is  Peirce's  intention,  the  categories  stand  as 

the  foundation  for  everything  else  in  his  philosophy.  We  have  so  far, 

only  talked  around  the  categories.  The  question  now  must  be  asked 

and  answered,  "What  are  Peirce's  categories?"  This  is  not  by  any 

means  a  simple  question  to  answer.  Throughout  his  philosophy  Peirce 

worked  on  and  applied  his  categories.  A  study  of  the  categories  is  a 

dissertation  in  itself.  We  will  look  at  only  those  expressions  of 

Peirce's  that  will  apply  to  the  specific  study  at  hand.  The  view  we 

will  take  and  argue  in  this  section  is  that  Perice  only  had  one  set  of 

categories  and  that  the  myriad  of  names  that  we  will  find  for  them  are 

merely  specific  applications  of  this  general  conception  of  being. 

The  list  of  categories  ...  is  a  table  of  conceptions 
drawn  from  the  logical  analysis  of  thought  and  regarded 
as  applicable  to  being.   (1.300)2 

This  paper  is  based  upon  the  theory  already  established, 
that  the  function  of  conceptions  is  to  reduce  the  manifold 
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of  sensuous  impressions  to  unity  and  that  the  validity 
of  a  conception  consists  in  the  impossibility  of 
reducing  the  content  of  consciousness  to  unity  without 
the  introduction  of  it.   (1.545) 

These  two  quotes,  written  approximately  thirty  years  apart,  sum  up  the 
basic  attack  that  Peirce  is  making  in  his  theory  of  the  categories. 
As  he,  himself  notes  (1.300)  the  table  grows  out  of  Kant.  As  we  already 
said,  the  categories  aren't  Kant's.  But,  there  is  an  important  pre- 
supposition taken  straight  from  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  that  is 
manifested  in  Peirce' s  take  over  of  the  concept  of  having  any  categories 
at  all;  the  relationship  that  exists  between  mind  and  matter,  self  and 
world.  The  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  more  aptly,  the  form  of  thought 
has  real  value  in  the  philosophy  because  it  "reduces  the  manifold  of 
sensuous  impression  to  unity."  Consciousness  becomes  the  active  force 
in  apprehending,  creating,  in  a  weak  sense,  a  world  that  is  intelligible 
to  itself.   From  our  historical  sketch  of  "Chapter  One"  we  know  that 
Kant  could  make  this  move  because  of  the  dichotomy  that  he  created 
between  the  phenomenal  world  and  the  noumenal  world  (the  world  as  un- 
schematized  by  his  categories).  In  this  move,  the  study  of  the  world 
becomes  the  philosophical  study  of  human  consciousness  and  vice  versa. 
While  we  will  later  argue  that  Peirce  goes  beyond  this  and  moves  to 
resolve  the  dichotomy  of  phenomenal  and  noumenal,  this  basic  understanding 
of  the  effect  of  the  categories,  that  at  least  mind  is  an  active  agent  in 
creating  unity  will  do  for  the  present.  But,  what  are   these  comprehensive 
categories? 

The  first  one  that  we  will  consider  is  the  first  one  Peirce  tackles. 
In  the  level  we  are  interested  in,  it  is  aptly  named  "Firstness." 
Firstness  is  a  pure  monadic  state  of  being.  Peirce  says  that  Firstness 
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is  predominant  is  both  being  and  feeling  (1.302)  and  describes  the 
condition  in  the  following  way: 

Imagine  me  to  make  and  in  a  slumberous  condition  to  have 
a  vague,  unobjectified,  still  less  unsubjectified,  sense 
of  realness,  or  of  salt  taste,  or  of  an  ache,  or  of  grief 
or  joy,  or  of  a  prolonged  musical  note.  That  would  be,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  purely  monadic  state  of  feeling.  (1.303) 

If  we  review  this  quote  closely,  we  can  unpack  as  much  as  possible, 

the  element  of  Firstness.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  attention 

is  that  the  monadic  state  of  Firstness  is  without  subject  or  object. 

Certain  distinctions  which  we  often  consider  indispensible  are  missing. 

But  while  it  exists  without  the  aid  of  subject  or  object,  it  exists  as 

quality.  But  the  qualities  are  homeless,  unfixed.  But  before  we  go 

any  further,  we  need  to  note  that  he  makes  the  statement  that  he  is 

describing  Firstness  "as  nearly  as  possible."  That  is,  no  adequate 

description  exists  of  the  category  of  Firstness.  This  presents  two 

problems.  The  first  question,  the  easier  one  to  answer  is  "Why?" 

The  question  is  only  the  easier  one  to  answer  because  of  the  reference 

points  that  were  created  in  the  previous  chapter.  What  Peirce  is 

trying  to  get  at  in  the  category  of  Firstness  is  the  same  form  that 

Cassirer  was  trying  to  get  at  in  the  "phenomenon  of  pure  expression." 

Note  the  similarities.  Both  are  undifferentiated,  without  subject  and 

object.  Neither  are  fixed,  there  are  no  locations  for  the  phenomenon. 

Peirce  says  that  there  is  a  "sense  of"  a  color,  a  sound,  a  feeling, 

a  love.   "Redness"  exists  but  not  any  red  things.   "Pain"  exists,  but 

there  is  no  self  which  has  the  pain.  As  Cassirer  showed  us,  we  really 

miss  the  full  experience  of  Firstness  when  we  name  because  by  naming 

the  "sense  of"  we  locate  it,  fix  it,  and  at  least  begin  the  process  of 

differentiation.  The  second  question  that  needs  to  be  raised,  the  one 
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which  is  not  so  easy  is,  "if  Firstness  is  a  category  and  the  cate- 
gories serve  to  reduce  the  manifold  of  sensuous  impressions  to  unity, 
why  isn't  it  articulatable?"  How  can  one  say  that  a  category  grounded 
in  ^differentiation  serves  to  unify  experience?  This  question  makes 
us  pause.  It  seems  though  that  there  is  possible  answer  for  Peirce. 
We  have  to  remember  that  it  is  the  categories,  not  any  single  category, 
that  are  supposed  to  serve  this  purpose.  Also  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
that  these  categories  are  conceptions  of  thought,  ways  of  understanding 
the  ground  of  human  experience.   In  this  light,  as  we  will  demonstrate, 
the  list  of  categories  is  not  a  list  of  things,  of  entities,  but  of  a 
process,  both  of  consciousness  and  world.  We  will  complete  our  explica- 
tion by  deferring  once  more  to  Peirce. 

That  mere  quality,  or  suchness,  is  not  in  itself  an 
occurrence,  as  seeing  a  red  object  is;  it  is  a  mere 
may-be.   Its  only  being  consists  in  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  such  a  peculiar,  positive  suchness  in  a 
phaneron.   (1.304) 

The  crucial  term  here  is  that  pure  quality  is  a  mere  "may-be."  This 

obviously  refers  to  the  idea  of  possibility.  The  problem  is  that 

Peirce  could  have  meant  by  may-be  at  least  two  ideas.  One  is  that  of 

logical  possibility.  That  is,  that  there  is  nothing  logical  that  would 

rule  out  such  a  state  of  affairs.  This  interpretation  is  specious  on 

several  grounds.  But  predominant  is  that  the  category  of  Firstness 

plays  too  important  a  role  in  his  philosophy  to  be  a  chimera  and  that 

Firstness  is  predominant  in  being--an  unlikely  position  for  a  chimera. 

The  other  possibility  is  that  by  "may-be,"  he  meant  a  potential-food 

for  the  other  two  categories.  This  is  the  meaning  we  accept.   For  a 

classic  argument  in  its  favor  we  refer  the  reader  to  John  Dewey's 

3 

articulation  on  the  subject. 
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With  Firstness  examined  as  much  as  its  nature  will  allow,  we 

can  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  category,  the  category  of 

Secondness.  Secondness,  truly  is,  as  Peirce  says,  the  simplest  of 

the  categories  (1.322).  Let  us  look  at  one  of  his  descriptions. 

Standing  on  the  outside  of  a  door  that  is  slightly  ajar, 
you  put  your  hand  upon  the  knob  to  open  and  enter  it. 
You  experience  an  unseen,  silent  resistance.  You  put 
your  shoulder  against  the  door  and,  gathering  your 
forces,  put  forth  a  tremendous  effort.  Effort  supposes 
resistence.   (1.320) 

The  category  of  Secondness  is  the  category  of  effort  and  resistance: 

the  category  of  struggle.  Obviously,  the  struggle  is  not  between  that 

of  a  door  and  a  shoulder.  But,  then  what  is  struggling  with  what? 

Again,  it  seems  best  to  refer  to  Peirce 's  own  words. 

We  live  in  two  worlds,  a  world  of  fact  and  a  world  of 
fancy.  Each  of  us  is  accustomed  to  think  that  he  is 
the  creator  of  his  world  of  fancy;  that  he  has  but  to 
pronounce  his  fiat,  and  the  thing  exists,  with  no  resistance 
and  no  effort  ....  Were  it  not  for  this  garment,  he 
would  every   now  and  then  find  his  internal  world  rudely 
disturbed  and  his  feats  set  at  naught  by  brutal  inroads 
of  ideas  from  without.   I  call  such  forcible  modification 
of  our  ways  of  thinking  the  influence  of  the  world  of 
fact  of  experience.   (1.321) 

In  the  idea  of  reality,  Secondness  is  predominant;  for 
the  real  is  that  which  insists  upon  forcing  its  way  to 
recognition  as  something  other  than  the  mind's  creation.  (1.326) 

We  said  earlier  that  Secondness  is  the  simplest  of  Peirce's 
categories.  This  was  not  meant  to  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  without  its  problems.  The  passages  cited  above  will  serve  to 
acquaint  us  with  some  of  the  most  important  problems  to  be  resolved. 
It  rather  seems  to  be  the  case  that  Secondness  arrives  when  the  some- 
thing in  the  great  miasma  of  Firstness  taps  us  on  the  shoulder  and  says 
hello.   Perhaps  it  would  be  more  faithful  to  Peirce's  view  to  say  that 
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Secondness  arises  when  an  object  of  the  world  sneaks  up  behind  us 
and  screams  in  our  ear.  We  may  not  know  what  it  is,  but  it  certainly 
isn't  us.  For,  it  has  shaken  us  out  of  the  slumber  of  Firstness. 
Now,  where  are  the  problems?  One  of  the  problems,  at  least,  arises 
out  of  the  lull  of  confidence  we  have  been  in  that  Peirce's  categories 
may  well  be  viewed  as  a  simplification  of  Kant's  categories,  taking 
with  them,  Kant's  world  view.  As  I  warned  in  the  beginning,  we  would 
eventually  have  to  abandon  that  comfortable  position.   For  Secondness 
is  "predominent  in  the  idea  of  reality."  Note  that  Secondness  is  not 
reality,  but  predominant  in  it.  What  does  this  mean,  or  rather,  imply? 
The  most  significant  implication,  significant  in  terms  of  its  departure 
from  the  position  of  Kant,  is  that  there  is  a  world  "out  there"  apart 
from  our  conception  of  it,  a  world  which  has  an  effect  on  our  conscious- 
ness.  Fact  is  brute  because  it  is  not  a  product  of  our  imagination, 
either  productive  or  reproductive.   It  doesn't  simply  rest  in  quiet 
expectation,  being  content  with  its  nebulous  role  of  conditioning 
human  experience.  It  shouts,  stomps,  pinches  us  so  that  we  must  take 
notice  of  it.  Another  major  implication  is  that  if  Secondness  is  a 
struggle,  a  struggle  between  the  Firstness  of  immediate  consciousness 
and  the  Secondness  of  Brute  Fact,  and  since  fact  is  predominant  in 
reality,  then  the  discrimination  of  the  world  into  objects  begins  not 
as  a  fancy  or  volition  of  the  human  mind,  but  by  the  compulsion  of  the 
nature  of  things.  Another  point  to  mention,  derivative  of  this  one, 
is  that  objects  of  the  external  world  must  be  present  in  consciousness 
before  consciousness  apprehends  itself.   If  we  take  these  "problems" 
together  we  can  gather  an  important  picture  of  the  world  that  Peirce 
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has  so  far  given  to  us.  We  take  two  view  points.  Let  us  first 
examine  the  results  so  far  in  the  framework  of  Cassirer's  that  was 
built  in  the  last  chapter.  This  is  essentially  a  temporal  one.  In 
the  beginning  there  was  the  primordial  soup.  The  soup  was  homogenous, 
without  demarcation.  Out  of  the  primordial  soup  arose  the  object. 
The  object  demanded  recognition  of  its  existence,  if  of  nothing  else. 
Fortunately  the  soup  contained  not  only  the  potentiality  of  object 
but  of  subject.   In  a  sense  the  object  created,  well,  awakened  con- 
sciousness from  its  slumber  to  fulfill  the  object's  need  for  recogni- 
tion. This  is  how  it  stands.  The  second  way  is  more  the  way  that 
Peirce  would  approve  since  it  isn't  temporal,  but  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  logical.  The  explanation  given  of  Secondness  is  an  answer  to 
an  unarticulated  question.  Why  would  consciousness  move  to  conscious- 
ness? That  is,  how  can  the  shift  from  possibility  to  actuality,  from 
being  to  reality  be  explained?  For  Cassirer  the  answer  was  that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  consciousness  to  so  assert  itself.  But  for 
Peirce  the  answer  is  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  world.  That  is, 
at  the  base  of  reality,  there  is  a  kind  of  dualism  between  mind  and 
matter,  self  and  others.  We  find  in  Peirce's  conception  of  Secondness, 
a  basic  theme  of  Pragmatism,  the  dualism  of  mind  and  body.  We  will 
also  find,  fortunately,  that  the  dualism  of  Peirce  is  not  the  classic 
dualism  of  Descartes.   In  fact,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  when  Descartes 
doubted  himself  back  to  his  dualism,  that  he  stopped  at  Secondness, 
creating  a  self-sufficient  other  and  an  almost  self-sufficient  mind. 
But  as  we  noted  above  Peirce  says  that  Secondness,  in  its  dyadic  dualism 
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|s  the  predominant  feature  of  reality.  But  in  his  idea  of  Secondness 
he  pushes  home  the  position  that  Firstness  and  Secondness  are  both  necessary, 
As  Firstness  cannot  be  collapsed  into  Secondness,  so  Secondness  cannot  be 
collapsed  into  Firstness.  But,  the  picture  is  still  incomplete.  If  it 
were  complete,  a  Cartesian  dualism  would  suffice.  But  as  Descartes'  work 
so  clearly  shows,  there  is  in  our  experience  a  relationship  between  mind  and 
matter,  as  expressed  in  Descartes'  inability  to  unify  the  mind  and  body, 
that  dualism,  that  the  dyadic  relationship,  cannot  adequately  account 
for.   If  that  accounting  is  to  be  done,  it  must  for  Peirce  occur  in 
his  last,  his  third  category,  predictably  enough  named  "Thirdness." 

Peirce  says,  "By  the  third  I  mean  the  medium  or  connecting  bond 
between  the  absolute  first  and  last"  (1.337),  and  "Continuity  re- 
presents Thirdness  almost  to  perfection"  (1.377).  That  is,  Thirdness 
is  the  category  that  explains  how  Firstness  and  Secondness  unite  into-- 
into  what?  Doesn't  Secondness  explain  that  relationship?  Not  really. 
The  dyadic  relationship  of  Secondness  merely  explains  why  immediate 
consciousness  should  leave  the  comfortable  nest  of  its  own  inner 
fancies.  Peirce' s  category  of  Secondness  is  merely  the  articulation 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  worlds,  two  worlds  that  are  in  relation- 
ship. But,  it  doesn't  say  what  the  relationship  is.   Realize  that 
Thirdness  is  a  medium,  a  mediation  between  Firstness  and  Secondness. 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  expression  of  how  formless  content  and  contentless 
form  unite  into  a  particular  subject  and  a  particular  object,  much  like 
how  Kant  saw  the  creation  of  objects  of  knowledge  from  the  merger  of 
concepts  and  intuitions.  To  this  point  in  our  study  we  have  really 
only  spoken  about  the  forms  of  the  universe.  That  is,  that  intrinsic 
to  the  universe  is  a  dualism  of  some  kind,  and  a  relationship  between 
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the  two  dyads.  The  nature  of  the  universe  is  seen  in  terms  of  Quality, 

Struggle,  and  Mediation.  As  such,  the  categories  simply  build  a 

framework  through  which  we  can  come  to  understand  our  experiences  of 

the  world.  But,  it  is  also  important  to  realize  that  the  nature  of 

the  triadic  relationships  is  not  simply  that  of  the  laws  of  mind;  they 

also  relate  to  the  world  "outside"  of  the  mind.  This  conclusion  can 

be  drawn  from  the  stress  that  Peirce  put  on  the  existence  of  Secondness 

as  the  expression  of  existence;  as  being  predominant  in  reality.  But, 

we  also  see  that  with  Thirdness  as  the  necessary  link,  there  is  an 

order  attached  to  the  world.  That  order  is  continuity.  Even  with  the 

categories  expressed  in  their  general  form,  the  astute  reader  will 

probably  begin  to  have  a  feeling  of  deja  vu.  A  quick  reflection  will 

place  that  feeling  in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  A  reference  to  the 

historical  section  will  show  at  least  a  superficial  similarity  between 

the  fundamental  expressions  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  of  Peirce 

and  Hegel.   Is  Peirce  simply  doing  an  Hegelian  analysis  under  another 

name?  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question  completely. 

But,  it  does  seem  that  there  is  a  need  to  point  out  a  crucial  difference 

between  the  philosophies  of  Hegel  and  Peirce,  at  least  so  far  as  Peirce, 

himself,  shows  the  difference.  With  this  we  can  delineate  what  Peirce 

is  doing  from  what  Hegel  did. 

The  third  stage  is  very  close  indeed  to  Thirdness,  which 
is  substantially  Hegel's  Begriff .  Hegel,  of  course,  blunders 
monstrously,  as  we  all  shall  be  seen  to  do;  but  to  my  mind 
the  one  fatal  disease  of  his  philosophy  is  that,  seeing  that 
the  Begriff  in  a  sense  implies  Secondness  and  Firstness,  he 
failed  to  see  that  nevertheless  they  are  elements  of  the 
phenomenon  not  to  be  aufgehoben,  but  as  real  and  able  to  stand 
their  ground  as  the  Begriff  itself.   (8.268) 
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Firstness  and  Secondness  are  not  simply  "cannon-fodder"  for  a 
rampaging  Thirdness,  but  retain  their  own  integrity  even  under  the 
mediation  of  Thirdness.  While  we  could  argue  about  whether  Peirce 
has  Hegel  right,  it  seems  sufficient  here  to  say  that  Firstness  and 
Secondness  have  some  kind  of  independent  nature  and  are  not  suited  simply 
to  be  taken  up  into  the  realm  of  Thirdness.  Before  the  distinction  we 
are  trying  to  make  can  possibly  be  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  realize 
the  various  uses  which  Peirce  assigned  the  category  of  Thirdness,  as 
well  as  the  categories  of  Firstness  and  Secondness.  We  have  already 
used  one;  Firstness  as  ego;  Secondness  as  non-ego;  Thirdness  as  the  uniting 
of  the  two  (1.332ff).  But  we  also  have  Thirdness  characterized  as  Law, 
Mind,  Thought,  etc.  The  idea  of  law  is  the  easiest  of  the  three  to 
grasp.   It  is  law,  order,  that  relates  the  Quality  to  the  other.  But  the 
concept  of  Mind  and  Thought  as  Thirdness  seems  at  first  glance  to  contra- 
dict either  Firstness  or  the  triadic  relationship.  Peirce  has  already 
identified  Firstness  as  Consciousness,  so  how  can  Thirdness  be  mind? 
The  easiest  way  to  answer  this  is  to  once  again  make  reference  to 
Cassirer's  groundwork.   Firstness  is  the  characterization  of  a  kind  of 
primordial  consciousness  which  is  potentially  for  Thirdness,  i.e.,  Mind. 
But  consciousness  is  not  sufficient  for  Mind.  Consciousness  must  have 
something  to  think  about,  which  brings  us  once  again  to  Secondness.  The 
recognition  of  what  is  in  Secondness  is  dependent  upon  the  potentiality 
of  consciousness  to  think,  to  form  ideas.   The  ideas  formed  are  about 
both  Firstness  and  Secondness,  not  just  about  the  elements  of  Secondness. 
So,  we  can  see  that  Peirce  is  trying  to  establish  a  kind  of  co-extensive- 
ness  between  self  and  other.  This  is  borne  out  by  his  insistence  upon 
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retaining  the  essential  dualism  of  the  universe  as  seen  in  his 

insistence  that  Firstness  and  Secondness  exist  not  merely  to  be 

subsumed  into  Thirdness.  And  we  see  that  Thirdness  points  back  to, 

takes  the  nature  of  its  own  existence  by  filling-in,  completing  the 

nature  of  what  we  find  in  Firstness  and  Secondness.  For  Peirce,  simply 

making  the  statement  that  Thirdness  consists  in  the  mediation  of  the 

idea  is  not  sufficient.   For,  it  may  well  be  a  proper  statement  to  say 

that  the  exact  nature  of  Thirdness  is  of  utmost  importance  since  it  is 

only  through  Thirdness  that  we  can  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  nature 

of  consciousness  and  other,  as  much  information  as  the  mediation  of 

Thirdness  will  allow  us  to  gain.  But,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  idea 

in  Thirdness? 

The  ideas  in  which  Thirdness  is  predominant  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  more  complicated,  and  mostly  require 
careful  analysis  ....  (1.338)  The  easiest  of  those 
which  are  of  philosophical  interest  is  the  idea  of  a  sign 
or  representation.  A  sign  stands  for  something  to  the 
idea  which  it  produces,  or  modifies.  (1.339) 

A  sign,  or  representation,  is  something  which  stands  to 
somebody  for  something  in  some  respect  or  capacity.  It  .  .  . 
creates  in  the  mind  of  that  person  an  equivalent  sign,  or 
perhaps  a  more  developed  sign.  That  sign  which  it  creates 
1  call  the  interpretant  of  the  first  sign.  The  sign  stands 
for  something,  its  object.   It  stands  for  that  object  not  in 
all  respects,  but  in  reference  to  a  sort  of  idea,  which  I 
have  sometimes  called  the  ground  of  the  representation.  (2.228) 

Let  us  first  note  that  the  two  quotes  we  have  cited  are  tentatively 

identified  as  being  written  by  Peirce  about  two  years  apart  with  the 

second  quote  being  the  later  of  the  two.  While  we  will  later  in  this 

thesis  examine  quite  closely  the  various  kinds  of  signs,  the  point  of 

this  section  is  merely  the  clarification  of  Thirdness  and  how  it  relates 

to  and  grows  from  the  other  categories.  What  is  apparent  in  these  two 
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citations   from  Peirce  is   that  to  understand  the  essence,   the  nature 
of  Thirdness   is   to  understand   the  nature  of  a  sign.     And,   of  course, 
to  understand  the  basic  nature  of  a  sign   is   the  way,    the  only  way,    to 
understand  Thirdness.      Let  us   then   turn   to   the  definition,   rather,   the 
description  of  a  sign. 

The  first  thing  that  we  need  to  point  out  is   that  the  nature  of 
the  sign   is   described  in  terms   of  how  it  functions.     We   learn  how  it 
relates   to  various   others;   people,   ideas,   object,   etc.      But  nowhere   is 
there  any  other  kind  of  a  description.     As  we  might  have  expected,   for 
Peirce,    the  sign  js_  how  it  functions.      Its   essence  is   in  how  it  acts. 
We  notice  also   that  functionality   is   a   defining   framework  of  all   of  the 
categories.      Firstness   is   potentiality;   Secondness   is   struggle;   Third- 
ness  is  mediation.     We  can  see  in  operation   the  Pragmatic  Maxim  (5.388ff) 
that  Peirce  devised   twenty  years  earlier  forming   the  foundation  of  the 
categories   (or  vice  versa) .      The  substance,    the  defining  essence,   of  any 
concept  is    in   its   various   relationships,   particularly   the   relationships 
that  follow  from  the  concept.      If  this   point  of  view  be  the  case,   then 
the  way  to  understand  Thirdness   is   to   understand   the   relationships   that 
define  a  sign-in-general.      To  this  end,  we  must  return   to  Peirce's 
definition.      The   first  two  sentences   are  rather  general;   the   first 
defining   the  sign  as  a   relationship  and  the  second  meant  to   tell    us   that 
the  function,    the  purpose,   of  the  sign   is   the  creation  of  another  sign, 
either  of  the  same  nature  or  more  developed.      This   sounds  suspiciously 
like  saying   that  signs  can  be  classified  as   either  analytic  or  synthetic. 
A  sign  will    either  create  a  greater  analysis   of  that  sign  or  will    allow 
us   to  expand   into  a  new,   but  related   territory.      If  we  assume  for  the 
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moment  that  a  concept  is  a  sign,  then  when  I  make  the  statement  that 
"all  bachelors  are  unmarried  men,"  I  see  that  the  first  sign  "bachelors" 
brings  about  the  second  "unmarried  men"  which  is  equivalent  to  "bachelors." 
And  if  I  were  to  say  that  "Charlie  is  a  bachelor"  I  am  doing  two  things; 
one,  broadening  my  knowledge  of  Charlie  by  creating  a  sign  about  him 
which  is  not  equivalent  to  him,  and  two,  being  able  to  proceed  further 
to  say,  then,  that  Charlie  is  an  unmarried  man.  But,  since  this  is  not 
the  definition  of  a  sign,  but  merely  an  expression  of  its  function,  we 
cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  here,  but  need  to  proceed  to  the  more  specific 
part  of  the  description.  An  "interpretant"  is  the  sign  resulting  from 
the  first.  In  relation  to  our  two  example  sentences,  in  sentence  one 
"unmarried  men"  is  the  interpretant  and  in  the  second,  "bachelor"  would 
be  the  interpretant.  The  crucial  element  of  the  interpretant  points 
back  to  the  description  of  Thirdness  given  by  Peirce,  viz.,  that  it  is 
most  perfectly  represented  in  the  idea  of  continuity.  The  interpretant 
provides  the  expression  of  how  it  is  that  we  can  move  from  one  concept 
to  another  with  anything  other  than  blind  chance,  perfect  randomness. 
The  sign  though  needs  an  anchor.  Since  it  operates  in  Thirdness,  it  is 
not  the  mere  fancy  of  immediate  consciousness,  so  it  stands  for  its 
object.  That  is,  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  at  some  point  the  sign 
points  outside  to  an  object  in  Secondness.  Although  he  has  put  the 
case  in  great  generalities  we  find  here  at  least  the  hint  of  what  will 
follow,  viz.,  that  the  sign  gives  us  a  link  with  the  world  of  independent 
existence.  If  we  refer  to  the  first  citation  we  notice  that  the  sign 
serves  to  produce  or  modify  an  idea.   If  the  sign  creates  the  idea,  then 
an  idea  must  be  an  interpretant  which  in  turn  can  become  a  sign,  and  be 
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used  to  produce  or  modify  other  ideas   or  signs.      Signs,   as  we  said 
before,   have  a   relationship  with  an  object.     But,  what  kind  of  relation- 
ship?    Is   one  exactly  the  same  as   the  other?     To   this   Peirce  must  reply 
in  the  negative  since  that  would  commit  him  to  saying   that   the  sign  j_s 
the  object,   making  either  the   sign  or  object  irrelevant.     The  other 
problem  he  must  avoid  is   the  problem  run   into  by  Locke,  who,    in  having 
a  simple  idea  exactly  resemble  the  object,   committed  himself  to  ideas 
which  were  green,   six  feet  by  six   feet  by  ten  feet,  weighing   two  tons. 
A  very  heavy  idea  indeed.      But,   if  the  sign   refers   to,   stands  for  the 
object,   "not  in  all    respects,"   how  does   it  stand  to   the  object?     We  turn 
to  the  mystery  phrase  of  all    Peircian  mystery  phrases--the  "ground"   of 
the   representation.     What  is   the  ground  of  a   representation?     The  only 
immediate  clue  from  Peirce   is   that  it  is   a   "sort  of  idea."     But,  what 
sort?     We  may  be  able  to   find  some  relief  in  our  previous   analysis 
that  the   idea   is,    rather,    can  be   taken  as   a  sign.      The  ground,   then 
would  be   a  sort  of  a  sign.     But,   again,  what  sort?     Even   to  begin   to 
answer  this  question,  we  need  to  return   to   the  exposition  of  the  cate- 
gories proper. 

Such  a  pure  abstraction,  reference  to  which  constitutes 

a  quality  or  general    attribute,  may  be   termed  a  ground.    (1.551) 

Then,    in   1.555  and   1.556  Peirce  says   that  there  are   five  conceptions 
which  constitute   the   categories   and  five  "supposable  objects."     The 
conceptions   are: 

Being 

Quality   (reference   to   a  ground) 
Relation   (reference  to  a  correlate) 
Representation   (reference  to  an   interpretant) 

Substance 
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The  supposable  objects  are: 

What  is 

Quale  (that  which  refers  to  a  ground) 

Relate  (that  which  refers  to  ground  and  correlate) 

Representamen  (that  which  refers  to  ground,  correlate,  and  interpretant) 

It 

There  are   two  points  which  need   to  be  revealed  concerning  Peirce's 
conception  of  "ground"    that  should  be  made   important  to  our  discussion. 
In   1.559  he  says   that  the  reference  ofasign   to   its   "grounds  or  imputed 
characters"    is  given  to   the  study  of  "Speculative  Grammar."     Speculative, 
pure,   or  formal   grammar  studies   the  signs   as   to  what  allows   them  to  have 
meaning,   objective  meaning   (2.229).      Peirce  also  says   that  a  predicate 
of  a  proposition   is   the  ground  and   the  subject  is   the  object   (1.559). 
Now,   if  we  are  to  come   to  any  opinion  on  what  the  ground  of  a   representa- 
tion  is,   then   it  seems   it  must  be  done  from  the   information  above,   since 
he  soon  drops   the   talk  of  ground,   not  that  he   repudiates    it,   but,    I 
speculate,    that  he   feels   that  enough  time   had  been  given   to  it  and  he 
must  proceed  to  the  more   important  tasks   ahead  of  him.     The   last  two 
descriptions  of  a  ground  seem  the  easiest  to  start  with.     We  know   that 
Speculative  Grammar  deals  with  objective  meaning  because  Peirce  situates 
the  study  of  Rhetoric  as   the  study  of  the  effect  of  a  sign   in  bringing 
forth  a   new  sign  and  since  he  also  says   that  Pure  Grammar  is   concerned 
with   "every  scientific   intelligence."     This   brings    it   into   the  objective 
realm.     Also,   Peirce   tells   us   that   the  subject  of  the  proposition  is 
the  object  and   the  predicate   is   the  ground.      Predicates   are  attributes 
that  we  give   to,   or  assign   to  objects.      If  I   say   "All    bachelors   are 
unmarried  men,"   then   I   am  identifying  a  subject  and  a  predicate   (in   this 
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sentence  at  least  two).  But  even  in  this  we  have  a  problem  to  resolve. 
Does  Peirce  mean  the  subject  and  predicate  as  defined  by  the  grammar 
of  the  natural  language  or  the  subject  and  predicate  as  defined  by 
the  grammar  of  logic?  If  he  means  the  former,  then  "bachelors"  is  the 
subject  and  "unmarried"  and  "men"  are  the  predicates.  This  would  present 
certain  problems  for  Peirce  since  that  would  make  "bachelors"  an  object-- 
not  a  sign  for  the  object.   Fortunately,  this  problem  is  taken  care  of, 
as  we  will  later  examine  in  detail  in  2.298  when  he  says  that  words  are 
symbols,  making  them  a  kind  of  sign.   If  he  means  subject  and  object 
defined  through  logic,  as  he  must,  then  the  subject  of  the  proposition 
is  an  "X"  as  place  holder  and  there  are  then  three  predicates;  "bachelors, 
"men,"  "unmarried."  Given  Polish  notation  for  Predicate  Logic,  the 
sentence  would  read  (x)CBxKUxMx.  Since  this  seems  to  be  the  kind  of 
subject/predicate  relationship  that  Peirce  was  discussing,  we  see  then, 
that  the  ground  of  an  object  is  attributes,  those  qualities  we  would  use 
to  describe  the  subject  of  our  discourse.  So,  it  seems  permissible  to 
conclude  that  the  ground  of  the  object  is  those  attributes  which  we 
think  of  when  we  think  of  the  object.  This  definition  also  works  in 
terms  of  function  when  we  remember  that  in  Predicate  Logic,  the  activity 
of  the  object  is  also  a  predicate.   If  I  say  "Mary  hates  Timothy,"  that 
is  Hmt.  It  also  seems  that  we  can  add  that  each  new  interpretant  could 
well  become  part  of  the  ground,  for,  as  Peirce  says  in  2.303,  "symbols 
grow."  They  gro.v  by  encompassing  more  and  more  attributes,  by  taking 
each  interpretant  into  the  ground,  and  using  the  new  configuration  as 
the  basis  for  arriving  at  a  new  interpretant.  This  use  of  "ground"  is 
closely  akin  to  the  use  of  it  by  the  Gestalt  psychologists  and  certain 
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phenomenologists  such  as  Merleau-Ponty,  who  tells   us  that  the  intention 
of  our  thinking   is   focused  on  a   figure  which   is  what  it  is   by  virtue 
of  being  set  against  a  certain  (back)ground.     The   ground  of  the  repre- 
sentation forces   the   intention  of  our  thinking   to   the  interpretant  as 
figure.     With   this   in  our  grasp  we  can   return   to   the  tables   Peirce  set 
up  which  talked  about  the  ground.      In   the  first  set,  we  see   that  the 
category  of  Quality   is   set  up  as   a   reference   to  the  ground;   the  po- 
tentiality of  "suchness"   becoming  the  predicates   of  Relation,    the  splitting 
into  correlation  by  which  Representation   can  lead  to  i nterpretants .      It  is 
through   this   process   that  we  are   led     to   the   concept  of  substance,   an 
entity  with  attributes  which  gives  us   the  building  blocks,  which   is 
the  building  block  of  coming   to  meaning.     We  see   the  same  movement  in 
the  second  grouping  which  allows   us   to  form  the  idea  of  the  object,   the 
"It"   and  then,   as  we  know  from  Peirce,    to   the  "I,"    the   "I"   as  meaning. 
We  see   then   that  the  sign  process   is--as  we  said  before,   but  only   in 
general i ti es--a   coming   to  order,   a   coming  to  order  by  being  able   to  use 
each  piece  as   the   ladder  for  a  new  piece  until,   if  possible   (this   is 
a  highly  disputed  point)     we  have   reached  the  point   that  there  are  no 
more  interpretants,    i.e.,    until   our  knowledge  is   complete.      It  seems 
important,    if  only  to  keep  Peirce     in  perspective,    that  whether  or  not 
there   is   in   fact  such  a  final    point  can  be  argued  with  much  persuasion 
either  way.     The   truth  of  the  assertion   is   not  really   important  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper,   so  we   leave   the  dispute   to  those  whose  main 
interest  resides   in  Peirce's   cosmological    beliefs,   his   "scientific 
metaphysics. " 

Even  with  as   intensive  an  application  as   has   been  done  on   the  idea 
of  signs   so  far,  we  have  barely  scratched   the  surface.     We  will    return 
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our  attention   to   the  signs   themselves   shortly.     But  we  have  enough 
of  a  general   grasp  of  the   idea  of  a  sign  to  allow  us   to  complete 
the  picture  necessary  for  an   understanding  of  Peirce's   categories. 
Let  us  make  a  short  summation  and   return   to   the  aesthetic  experience 
of  Peirce.     We  have  shown   that  the  categories  as   Pei rce  saw  them  were 
the  general    form  of  the  universe  and  of  experience  of  that  world.     He 
formulates   them  as   a  set  of  categories-in-general   and  then  gives   to 
the   categories-in-general    names  which  count  as   signs   for  their  specific 
functions.     We  have  shown   the  categories  of  Firstness,   Secondness,   and 
Thirdness   in  their  manifestation  of  general    function:     Quality,   Struggle, 
Mediation.     We  have  seen   them  in   their  conceptual   manifestation  of 
Quality,   Relation,   Representation;   their  mani festation  as   referring   to 
"supposable"   objects   in  Quale,   Relate,   Representamen.     We  have   talked 
about  them  in   terms   of  subject/object  emphasis,   Ego,   Non-Ego,   Mind 
and  have  spoken  of  Thirdness  as   Law,   Thinking,   etc.      It   is   a  mistake 
to  assume  that  Peirce  just  could  not  make  a  final    decision  on   the 
appropriate  name.     Rather,  what  confronts   us   is   that  Peirce   felt  that 
all   aspects  of  the  world  and  of  experience  both  actual    and  possible 
could  be  framed  within   the  boundaries  of  the  categories    in  one  aspect 
or  another.     We  also  find   that  Peirce  envisions   a  dualistic  but 
integrated  universe  where   the  dualism  offers   the  push  or  the  substance 
of   the  Third  which   carries   us   to   knowledge.      It  does   not  seem  unfair 
to  make  the  statement  that  Peirce  stands   as   a  mediation  between  Kant 
and  Hegel.      Kant  creates   the  dualism  and   then  proceeds   on   the  assumption 
that  only  one  side  matters;   Hegel    sees   the  task  of  Geist  as   the 
reconciliation  of  the  opposites   so   that  the  mediation,    the  Third,   is 
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in  fact  the  point  of  experience  if  not   the  actual    destruction  of  the 
dualism.     But  Peirce  accepts   the  dichotomy  and  strives   to  show  the 
interrelation  of  the   two  sides,   attempting   to  preserve  both   the 
integrity  and  importance  of  both  sides.      Since   the   categories  stand 
not  simply  as   the  forms  of  human  knowledge,   but  also  as   The  Form  of 
Being   in  an  almost  Platonic  pervasiveness,   it  seems   beyond  question 
that  Peirce,   who  studied  experience  would  have  to  cast  the  aesthetic  within 
this   f ramework--as   he   in   fact  did.     Let  us   return   to   that  description 
and  fill    it  in  a  bit.     He  says   "It  is   the   Firstness   that  truly  belongs 
to  a  Thirdness   in   its  achievement  of  Secondness."     We   chose  the  general 
description  over  the  more  specific  one  because  we  are  still    really  in 
the  general   world  of  Peirce.     We  will    return   to   the   "specific"   one 
after  we  have  examined  the  sign  process   structure  more   thoroughly.      From 
the  general   description  we  see  that  Peirce  saw  the  aesthetic  as   being 
a   triadic   relationship.      It  has   the  force  of  the  pervasive  form  of 
potentiality  brought  to  a   real   existence,  which   allows   its   induction 
to  Thirdness,   to   the  sign  process,   which   allows   i t  i ts   proper  position 
as  being  able   to  bring  order,   to  bring   new  ideas,    to  be  able  to  bring 
objective  meaning  forth   in  the  person,   the  interpretant.     This   allows 
us   to  make  a  few  crucial    assertions.     Si  nee  the  aesthetic  is   a   "Quality" 
it  would  be  the  object  of  investigation  by  Speculative  Grammar,  which 
is   the  branch  of  semiosis  which   determines   the  meaning  of  a   sign,   rather 
than  by  logic,  which   investigates   the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  sign   (2.229). 
Aesthetics  would  also,   probably,   fall   within   the  scope  of  Rhetoric, 
which  studies   how  interpretants   are  created.     So,   for  Peirce,   it  can 
be  argued  that  the  aesthetic  has  meaning,   but  does   not  have  Truth.      If 
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we  use  Cassirer's  framework,  we  could  say  that  aesthetics  encompasses 
by   its   nature  the  significative  mode,    that  by  virtue  of  its   sign 
nature,   of  standing   for,    it  takes   its   place   in   the  mode  denied  to  it 
by  Cassirer.      Until   we  have  worked  out  the  sign  process,   at  least  as 
intensively  and  extensively  as  we  did  the  categories,  we  can   not  show 
how  it  manages   to  make  this  move.      For  we  must   first  know  how  the  sign 
process  operates  in   Thirdness.     We  now  move  to   that  task  and  demonstrate 
that  Cassirer's   failure   to  grasp  the   true  nature  of  the  aesthetic  was 
caused  by  his   failure  to  grasp  the  scope  and  flexibility  of   the  sign 
process. 

Since  we  have  already  worked  through   the  general    concept  of  a 
sign,  we  simply  refer  the  reader  back  to   those  pages   of  this  chapter. 
Once  we  have  established  that  the  name  of  the  study  we  are  now  engaging 
in   is  called  by  Peirce  "semiosis"  which   he   calls   the   "quasi-necessary" 
doctrine  of  signs,  we  can  move   into  specifics.      In   the  section  where  he 
names   the  study  of  the  sign  process    (2.227),   he  explains   that  he  is 
making   a  phenomenological    study,   though   he  does   not  use  the  term  here. 
He   is  moving  from  an  analysis  of  experience   into  an  abstraction,   not  of 
how  experience  must  function,   but  how  it  probably  functions.      This   lets 
us  be  aware   that  he   is   not  making  any  absolute   claim  for  his   doctrine, 
but  is   sketching   it  out  as   he  sees   it  and  is  willing   to  allow  Secondness 
to  blast   in   his  ear.     With  everything   Peirce   does,   either  experience 
must  bear  out  the   theory,   or  the  theory  must  be  modified--or  it  may  be 
even  junked.     Since  we  are  put  on  warning   that   the  general,   abstracted, 
theory  will   only  hold  up  if  it  can  be  seen  in   the  particular,  we  are 
almost  forced  by  Peirce  himself  to   test  the  theory  by  looking   at  his 
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specifics.  Let  us  now  turn  to  them.  Peirce  will  set  the  specifics  up 
in  three  trichotomies.   (It  only  seems  fair  to  warn  the  reader  that  if 
he/she  has  some  aversion  to  the  number  three,  she/he  had  better  stop 
reading  right  now.)  The  trichotomies  are  based  upon  how  the  sign  relates 
to  itself,  how  it  relates  to  its  object  and  finally  how  it  relates  to 
its  interpretant.  We  turn  to  the  way  the  sign  relates  to  itself  (2.243ff). 
This  trichotomy  seems  simple  enough,  seeming  to  stand  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  categories  in  terms  of  semiosis.   In  this  set  we  have  "Quale 
signs"  which  are   qualities  taken  as  signs.  Peirce  appears  to  make  a 
strange  move  here  when  he  says  that  a  Qualisign  can  not  actually  be  a 
sign  until  it  is  embodied  but  "that  does  not  affect  its  character  as  a 
sign."  He  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  Qualisign  is  the  sign  of  potentiality, 
If  signs  did  not  have  potentiality,  then  they  could  not  be  signs,  i.e., 
involved  in  the  nature  of  the  sign  is  the  potential  it  has  to  affect  an 
interpretant.  When  one  or  more  qualisigns  are  embodied  we  have  a 
sinsign,  which  as  the  sign  representative  of  Secondness  is  an  "actual, 
existent"  thing.   In  a  sense,  though,  the  sinsign  exists  as  a  potential 
as  well  as  an  actual  existent  because  sinsigns  can  also  be  "Replicas" 
that  is--the  particular  manifestation  of  the  general  sign  of  this 
trichotomy,  the  "legisign"  which  Peirce  characterizes  as  a  law,  or 
convention,  established  by  humans.  He  uses  the  example  of  the  word 
"the."  The  term  itself  is  a  legisign,  with  a  certain  conventional 
meaning.  Each  time  it  is  printed,  spoken,  or  written  is  the  "Replica." 
If  I  say  "The  cat  who  belongs  to  the  man  across  the  street  is  on  the 
car,"  "the"  as  legisign  appears  but  once,  but  as  Replica  appears  four 
separate  times.   Important  also  is  that  the  sinsign  element  of  the 
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word  is  different  in  each  manifestation  but  as  legisign  is  the  same. 
The  quality  which  is  embodied  is  that  of  specificity.  That  is,  as 
humans  we  have  agreed  to  represent  that  quality  with  the  legisign 
made  actual  by  each  manifestation  of  its  use.  Signs  do  not  simply 
reveal  themselves,  they  also  represent  or  stand  for  an  object.  So,  it 
seems  that  we  need  to  move  to  the  relationship  that  the  sign  has  to  its 
object  (2.247ff). 

The  first  sign  Peirce  gives  in  this  system  is  the  "icon."  Icons 
have  reference  to  an  object  by  being  similar  to  it;  whether  the  object 
exists  or  not.  While  this  sounds  strange,  let  us  take  an  example. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I  said  that  Peirce's  categories  were 
iconic  representations  of  the  world.  What  I  meant  was  that  they  are 
images  of  the  relationships  of  the  world-regardless  of  whether  the  world 
arranges  itself  in  that  fashion.  The  iconic  sign  makes  me  think  of 
the  world  in  such  relationships  and  thus  fulfills  its  function  as  sign. 
When  Peirce  says  that  if  the  object  does  not  exist,  then  the  icon  does 
not  act  as  a  sign,  he  means  that  the  icon  can  not  perform  its  function 
of  producing  or  modifying  an  interpretant.  Again  we  see  the  importance 
that  Peirce  placed  on  potential ity--an  iconic  sign  is  a  sign  even  if 
it  is  not  functioning  as  a  sign.  The  second  sign- type  in  this  trichotomy 
is  the  "index."  The  ability  of  the  index  to  act  as  sign  is  dependent 
upon  the  actuality  of  the  object.   Peirce  claims  that  the  index  must 
involve  an  icon  since  there  must  be  some  resemblance  to  the  object. 
The  best  example  of  an  index  is  of  someone  pointing  out,  either 
physically  or  verbally,  an  object.  That  is,  if  you  ask  me  where  a 
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certain  object  is,    I  might  well   extend  my  "index"   finger  and  point  to 
some   spot  and  even  say,    "there."     That,    then,   becomes  an  index,     since 
my  gesture  and  word  are  signs   because  they   relate   to   the  object.     With 
extreme  speculation  and  caution,  we  even   venture   to  say  that  if  I  was 
to  perform  the  same  activity  in  response   to  the  same  question,   but  point 
to  nothing,    that  might  well    be  a   type  of  icon,   but  not   the  only  type  of 
icon.     The  final    type  of  sign   in  this   grouping   is   the   "symbol."     A  symbol 
is  a   type  of  legisign  which  denotes  a   certain  object  and  must  have  the 
Replica  as   its  manifestation.     Peirce  adds   the  proviso  that  the  Replica 
which  it  would  seem  must  be  given  as  an  index—since  the  Replica  of  a 
legisign   is  a  sinsign--is  a   "peculiar"    type  since  a  symbol    can  act  as 
a  sign  by  denoting  an  object  even  in  a   "possibly  imaginary  universe." 
But  the  point  will    still    stand  that  the  symbol    has   the   force  of  law. 
Also  important  is   that  Peirce  does   not  restrict  the  symbol    to  convention, 
to  human  arbitrariness.      It  incorporates   but  is   not   restricted  to   the 
legisign.      Even   though  we  have  gone   through   the  trichotomy  as   listed  by 
Peirce,  we  are  by  no  means   through  with  this   characterization.     Since 
the  signs  of  this  group  indicate  objects,   either  actual   or  possible, 
this  ability  was  a  very   important  aspect  of  the  sign.      For  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  sign  was  to  mediate  between  the  object  and  the  inter- 
pretant.      In  a  sense  the  object   (subject  of  a   logical    sentence)    is 
revealed  by  the   interpretant,   that  is,   the  interpretant  takes   the  sign's 
version  of  the  object.      Peirce  seems   to  see   that   if  we   could  nail    down 
the  relationship  between   the  sign  and   its  object,  we   could,   perhaps, 
learn  about  the  object  and  thus   learn  more  about  the  process  of  moving 
from  sign-to-sign  not  as   random  associations butas   progression.      In  fact, 
in  2.275,  written   in  1902,   Peirce  made   the  statement  that  this  grouping 
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is  the  "most  fundamental  division  of  signs."  Besides  looking  at  this 

division  in  more  detail,  we  will  need  to  confront  a  problem  that  we 

have  so  far  managed  to  sidestep-the  problem  of  what  the  object  of  a 

sign  is.  Let's  look  more  closely  at  the  sign/object  relationship. 

The  Icon  has  no  dynamical  connection  with  the  object  it 
represents;  it  simply  happens  that  its  qualities  resemble 
those  of  that  object,  and  excite  analogous  sensations  in 
the  mind  for  which  it  is  a  likeness.  But  it  really  stands 
unconnected  with  them.  The  index  is  physically  connected 
with  its  object;  they  make  an  organic  pair,  but  the  inter- 
preting mind  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  connection,  except 
remarking  it,   after  it  is  established.  The  symbol  is 
connected  with  its  object  by  virtue  of  the  idea  of  the  symbol 
using  mind,  without  which  no  such  connection  would  exist.  (2.299) 

We  choose  to  expand  upon  the  Icon  first.  Peirce  claims  that  since 
no  sign  is  an  Icon,  there  are  only  iconic  signs.  He  seems  here  to  be 
remedying  an  earlier  problem  of  how  a  sign  can  be  a  sign  but  not  per- 
form the  function  of  a  sign,  since  signs  are   defined  by  their  function. 
He  says  that  Icons  are   pure  possibility  but  that  iconic  signs  merely 
bear  resemblance  to  their  object.  Peirce  terms  these  iconic  signs 
"Hypoicons"  and  cites  three  types.  These  are   images,  simple  qualities, 
diagrams,  which  resemble  their  object  by  "analogous  relations"  and 
metaphors  which  offer  parallels.  An  example  of  the  image  would  be  an 
ink  blot,  a  diagram  would  be  the  categories  and  the  metaphor  is  the 
standard  literary  device,  "My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose." 

The  index  is  a  true  dualism,  a  true  index,  that  is.  Peirce 
recognizes  "genuine"  and  "degenerate"  indexes.  Whether  the  index  is 
genuine  or  not  seems  to  depend  upon  how  much  an  interpreting  mind  has 
to  do  with  producing  the  sign.  Peirce  claims  that  the  genuine  index 
is  one  in  which  "the  Secondness  is  an  existential  relation,"  and  the 
index  is  degenerate  when  the  Secondness  is  a  "reference"  (2.283).   In 
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2.285  Peirce  claims  than  an  index  is  anything  which  "focuses  the 
attention."  "The  individual  is  a  degenerate  index  of  its  own 
character"  (2.283).  That  is,  the  Replica  focuses  our  attention  to 
the  characteristics  of  that  Replica,  so  the  individual  is  simply  a 
reference  for  us.  But  a  shout,  a  pointed  finger,  even  a  weathervane, 
are  in  a  dyadic  relation  with  their  object  which  we  notice  after  we  have 
been  forced  to  focus  our  attention.  Since  the  mind  is  compelled  in 
genuine  Secondness,  the  genuine  index  must  compel  us  to  turn  our  attention, 
while  the  individual  gives  us  a  reference  point  upon  which  to  focus  our 
attention  if  we  so  desire.  Since  it  would  be  so  easy  to  fall  into  a 
trap  of  fixed  substance,  it  seems  important  at  this  stage  to  remind 
ourselves  that  an  index  is  a  sign  functioning  as  an  index.  An  individual 
might  be  so  startling,  so  unusual  as  to  act  as  a  genuine  index  and  a 
shout  may  be  so  usual  that  it  could  become  a  degenerate  index  or  no 
sign  at  all. 

Peirce  claims  that  a  symbol  is  the  sign  that  denotes  an  object 
(2.295).  In  fact,  we  find  that  it  is  the  only  sign  that  performs  this 
function;  the  others  indicate  an  object.  Simply  put  (though  if  you 
wish  a  complicated  definition  turn  to  2.295)  a  symbol  is  a  concept, 
a  concept  developed  from  Icons  or  signs  mixed  with  Icons  and  other 
symbols.   It  is  important  to  note  that  the  symbol  does  not  arrive  out 
of  indexes  genuine  or  degenerate.  Since  this  is  the  first  time  that 
Peirce  has  broken  the  pattern,  we  are  compelled  to  investigate  the 
implications  of  this.  The  function  of  the  index  is  merely  the  indica- 
tion of  an  existent.  The  index  compels  us  to  force  our  attention  upon 
a  certain  object.   It  provides  us  with  the  stimulus  to  think  about 
something.  From  this  we  analyze  the  object  through  the  iconic  signs, 
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which  allow  us  to  form  and  use  symbols  as  a  means  of  expanding  our 
grasp  of  the  world.  Strictly  speaking,  the  index  is  not  a  content  of 
consciousness  but  the  stimulus  for  thought.  The  story  of  Isaac  Newton 
under  the  apple  tree  has  more  truth  than  we  might  have  previously  thought, 
regardless  of  its  lack  of  historical  accuracy. 

Even  though  we  have  once  again  engaged  in  rather  intensive  expli- 
cation, we  still  have  to  confront  the  nagging  problem  of  what  the  object 
of  the  sign  is.  To  that  task,  we  now  focus  our  attention.  There  are 
three  references  to  Peirce's  determination  that  any  sign  has  two  objects. 
One  is  contained  in  "Prolagomena  to  An  Apology  for  Pragmaticism" 
which  appeared  in  1906.  One  is  in  a  letter,  dated  March  14,  1909,  to 
William  James,  and  the  third  is  an  undated  fragment  speculated  as  being 
after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Since  the  references  are  rather  short,  it  seems  that  we  can  main- 
tain integrity  of  study  even  if  we  simply  jot  them  all  down.  First 
from  the  "Apology: " 

.  .  .  there  are  usually  two  objects  (of  a  sign)  .... 
We  have  to  distinguish  the  Immediate  object,  which  is 
the  object  as  the  sign  itself  represents  it,  and  whose 
Being  is  thus  dependent  upon  the  Representation  of  it  in 
the  sign,  from  the  Dynamical  object,  which  is  the  Reality, 
which  by  some  means  contrives  to  determine  the  sign  to  its 
Representation.  (4.536)  (1906) 

As  to  the  Object,  that  may  mean  the  Object  as  cognized 

in  the  Sign  and  therefore  an  Idea,  or  it  may  be  the  Object 

as  it  is  regardless  of  any  particular  aspect  of   it,  the  Object 

in  such  relations  as  unlimited  and  final  study  would  show  it 

to  be.  The  former  I  call  the  Immediate  Object,  the  latter  the 

Dynamical  Object.  (8.183,  undated) 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  Immediate  Object  i.e.  the 
Object  as  represented  in  the  sign,  and  the  Real  (no,  because 
perhaps  the  Object  is  altogether  fictive,  I  must  choose  a 
different  term,  therefore)  say  rather  the  Dynamical  Object, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  sign  cannot  express, 
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which  it  can  only  indicate  and  leave  the  interpreter  to 
find  out  by  Collateral  experience.   (8.314)  (1909) 

Before  we  plunge  headlong  into  abstractness,  let  us  make  one  more 
reference  to  Peirce's  writing  on  the  subject.  In  the  letter  to  James, 
a  section  of  which  is  quoted  above,  Peirce  gives  an  example  of  what  he 
is  trying  to  convey;  he  says  that  if  his  wife  were  to  ask  him  "what  sort 
of  day  is  it?"  that  would  be  the  sign  whose  immediate  object  is  the 
weather,  "but  whose  Dynamical  Object  is  the  impression  which  I  have 
presumably  derived  from  peeping  between  the  window-curtains."  The  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  that  the  Dynamical  Object  is  the  independent  object 
of  Secondness,  which  would  be  what  it  is  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
taken  up  by  a  sign  or  not.  Let  us  assume  that  when  Peirce  peeped  out 
between  his  curtains,  it  was  raining  cats  and  dogs,  that  is  the  dynamical 
object  of  his  wife's  question.  But  she  asks  him  what  sort  of  day  it  is, 
she  doesn't  look  out  herself.  She  expects  then,  the  immediate  object, 
his  evaluation  of  the  day  which  it  seems  could  be  a  neutral  statement 
of  "rainy"  or  an  ascriptive  statement  of  "lousy."  As  he  says  the 
immediate  object  of  the  sign  is  expressed  in  the  sign  and  the  dynamical 
is  indicated  by  the  sign.  One  object  is  the  object  that  conditions  the 
sign,  the  other  is  that  which  the  sign  represents.  Can  we  take  these 
two  objects  and  figure  out  how  to  relate  them  to  the  Icon,  the  Index, 
and  the  Symbol?  It  seems  that  we  must.  First,  it  seems  important 
to  remember  that  indexes  do  not  participate  directly  as  contents  of 
consciousness  but  Icons  and  symbols  do.  So,  it  would  seem  that  an  index 
would  not  have  an  immediate  object,  since  that  seems  itself  to  be  a 
type  of  sign,  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  as  an  object  of  knowledge 
it  is  a  sign.  So,  our  schema  is: 
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-immediate 
ynamical 


Index  — - dynamical 


Symbol  — 
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ynamical 


It  is  our  contention  that  the  immediate  object  of  the  Icon  is  the 
"suchness"  of  Firstness  and  the  dynamical  is  the  feeling  of  the  Quality 
of  Firstness.  The  immediate  object  of  the  symbol  is  the  iconic  sign 
and  the  dynamical  is  what  the  mind  does  with  it.  As  we  shall  see, 
the  dynamical  object  of  the  symbol  is  the  sign  which  allows  the  symbol 
to  grow  and  expand  in  its  meaning.  We  can  go  no  further  in  our  analysis 
of  an  object  at  this  time.  But,  as  Peirce  says  the  objects  only  yield 
their  true  meaning  when  explained  in  terms  of  the  interpretants  (8.179). 
And,  before  we  can  establish  this  relationship  we  must  return  to  the 
final  trichotomy  of  signs  given  us  by  Peirce,  the  grouping  of  signs 
in  reference  to  their  interpretants  (2.250ff). 

The  first  element  of  this  final  trichotomy  is  the  "Rheme."  The 
rheme  is  understood  by  its  interpretant  as  representing  a  kind  of 
possible  object.  Realize,  of  course,  that  the  sign  is  the  object  of  the 
interpretant.  So,  the  rheme  represents  the  movement  in  thought  from 
possibility  to  the  interpretant.  The  second  part  of  the  group  is  the 
dicent  sign  (later  called  the  dicisign)  which  represents  actual  existence. 
The  final  sign  in  this  group  is  the  Argument  which  Peirce  marks  as  re- 
presentative of  the  sign  process  itself.   It  represents  the  sign  pro- 
cess itself  because  it  moves  from  premise  to  a  conclusion  just  as  the 
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sign  moves   from  object  to  interpretant.     Peirce  goes  into  considerable 
detail    on  the  argument,   but  our  expression  of  it  is   really  sufficient. 
While  Peirce  directly  moves   into  a  classification  of  the  types   of  sign 
combination,  which  we  will    do  also,   it  seems    incumbent  upon  us   first 
to  determine   the  nature  of  the  interpretant   in  order  to  set  the  whole 
thing   in  perspective. 

The  earliest  representation  of  Peirce's  work  on  the  kinds  of 
interpretants   a  sign  would  have  seems   to  be  around  1903  and  there  are 
sporadic  mentions  of  it  up   through   1909.     The  problem  is   that  they  are 
each  just  a   little   different.      There  even  seems   to  be  two  sets  of 
interpretants.     So,   once  again  we  find  ourselves   plunging   into  the 
murky  waters  of  speculation  about  what  Peirce   really  meant.      The  set 
which  he  names   emotional,   energetic  and  logical    appears   about  1905/06. 
The   last  exposition  we  have  of  the  other  set,    the   immediate,   the  dynamic, 
and  the  final,   appears   in   two  letters  written   in   1909.      The  first  was 
written  on  March   14,   and  the  second  on  April    1.     Work   done  by  J. 
Jay  Zeman     gives  a  good  argument  for  seeing   the  first  set  as  a   foundation 
for  the  second  set.     Although  Zeman  makes   no   reference   to   the  1909 

letters,   Zeman's   schema  seems   to  be  upheld.     We   intend  to   use  his 
method  of  organization.      He  gives   it  in  the  following  way: 

emotional  immediate 


energetic- 


immediate 
dynamical 


immediate 
logical (  dynamical 

\ fins! 
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With  this  organizational  structure  as  a  framework  upon  which  to  hang 
our  own  interpretation,  let  us  proceed.   In  5.475  Peirce  outlines  the 
three  interpretants  that  we  have  taken  as  the  base  ones.  The  emotional 
interpretant  is  the  sign,  he  says,  of  feeling.  Or,  more  properly,  it 
is  the  feeling  that  we  associate  with  a  sign.  He  gives  the  example  of 
listening  to  a  piece  of  music.  One  can  imagine  that  he  might  well  be 
thinking  of  the  feeling  of  sadness  that  one  experiences  in  listening 
to  Das  Leid  von  Per  Erde.  But,  Peirce,  since  he  is  dealing  in  the 
theory  of  sign  process,  needs  to  link  the  emotion  to  the  object,  or  in 
this  case,  the  sign  to  the  interpretant  which  gives  us  the  immediate 
interpretant,  which  he  describes  as  all  things  the  sign  expresses  (8.314) 
and  "the  Quality  of  the  impression  that  the  sign  is  fit  to  produce,  not 
to  any  actual  reaction"  (8.315).  The  second  of  the  base  interpretants 
is  the  energetic,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  immediate,  but  involves  a 
separation  of  mind  and  object,  i.e.,  the  recognition  that  the  cause  of 
the  sign  is  not  in  the  mind  but  in  something  external.  This  might  be 
seen  as  the  difference  between  feeling  sad  when  listening  to  Mahler  and 
being  able  to  say  two  things,  one,  "the  music  is  sad"  (the  recognition 
of  the  immediate  interpretant)  and  "the  music  makes  me  sad."  This  would 
be  the  entrance  of  the  dynamical,  which  on  March  14,  1909,  '(8.314) 
Peirce  described  as  the  actual  effect  on  the  interpreter  and  on  April 
1  (8.315)  "Whatever  any  interpreter  makes  of  it."  In  the  last  letter 
Peirce  states  that  the  dynamic  interpretant  has  two  forms,  its  active 
and  passive  forms.  The  active  form  seems  to  be  that  which  results 
fn  some  action,  the  "firing  of  the  imagination,"  the  passive  results  in 
mere  surprise  and  skepticism.   (It  does  seem,  though,  that  the  passive 
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coule  lead  to  the  active  form,  given  the  importance  of  doubt  in 

Peirce's  theory  of  inquiry.)  Peirce  gives  us  his  own  little  schema: 

In  its  (active/passive)  forms,  the  Dynamical  Interpretant 
indefinitely  approaches  the  character  of  the  (final/immediate) 
Interpretant.  (8.315) 

That  is,  the  dynamical  interpretant  is  the  effect  of  the  Immediate 
and  effects  the  Final  interpretant.  This  brings  us  to  the  Logical 
Interpretant,  which  in  5.477,  Peirce  says  has  two  forms--the  first, 
which  is  the  hypothesis  one  makes  to  warm  up  the  waters  of  the  "dash  of 
cold  doubt"  excited  by  the  dynamical  interpretant  and,  second,  which  is 
the  ultimate  logical  interpretant,  which  seems  to  be  a  concept  arrived 
at  to  answer  the  question.  This,  it  seems,  must  include  the  ultimate 
or  final  interpretant  which  Peirce  describes  in  the  letters  we  have 
mentioned  previously  as  "the  effect  on  the  'asker'"  (8.314).   In  this 
sense,  he  means  the  way  it  modifies  the  question  asked.  And,  in  8.315, 
where  he  says  it  would  be  what  every  mind  would  agree  to,  we  find  an 
echo  of  his  first  formulation  of  the  Final  Interpretant,  ca.  1903, 
(8. 184)--"that  which  would  final 1y  be  decided  to  be  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  consideration  if  the  matter  were  carried  so  far  that  an  ultimate 
opinion  were  reached."  We  see  once  again  a  move  from  the  present,  un- 
differentiated in  the  emotional  interpretant,  to  the  future  in  the 
logical.   It  might  well  be  claimed  that  the  logical  expresses  the  true 
nature  of  the  interpretant  since  it,  in  its  ultimate  form,  is  the  growth 
mechanism  for  thought.  We  also  see  the  retention  of  the  importance  of 
all  stages  of  being  and  consciousness  since  the  final  is  the  effect  of 
the  dynamical  which  is  the  effect  of  the  immediate.  If  we  follow  our 
own  lead  as  established  in  the  investigation  of  the  object  and  Zeman's 
work  on  the  relationship  between  the  two  sets  of  interpretants,  we  can 
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finish  our  discussion  of  the  third  trichotomy  of  signs  in  the  fol- 
lowing schema; 


rheme 


decisign 


argument- 


emotiona" 


■energetic 


logical 


immediate 

immediate 

dynamical 

immediate 
dynamical 
final 


The  real  task  of  course  is  not  to  leave  the  three  trichotomies 
separated  but  to  attempt  to  draw  them  together.  Given  the  work  done 
so  far,  it  seems  that  we  must  schematize  in  the  following  way: 


Qualisign 

Icon 

immediate  object   dynamical  object 

Rheme 

J    . 

emotional 

immediate 
interpretant 


Sinsign 

Index 

Immediate  Object 

Dicisign 

energetic 


immediate 
interpretant 


dynamical 
interpretant 


immediate 


immediate 
interpretant 


Legisign 
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dynamical 
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interpretant 


We  realize  that  our  attempt  at  a  schema  is  really  much  too  simple,  because 
as  we  know,  the  sinsign  is  the  embodiment  of  the  qualisign,  and  the  index 
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points  our  attention  to  the  image  as  image  (caused  by  something  other 
than  the  fancy),  etc. --but  short  of  a  hologram  or  so  many  lines  that 
the  diagram  would  be  completely  non-understandable,  it  is  the  best  which 
can  be  done.  Peirce  gives  us  ten  classes  of  signs  (2.254ff)  but  it  is 
unclear  at  this  point  whether  they  would  be  of  much  use  to  us  since  they 
seem  to  have  been  worked  out  at  least  two  years  prior  to  his  work  on  the 
various  objects,  and  at  about  the  same  time  that  he  began  to  have  a 
glimmer  of  the  various  interpretants.  But,  before  we  turn  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  semiotic  expression  of  the  aesthetic  in  Peirce,  we  feel 
that  there  is  one  more  move  that  must  be  made  first.  Since  the  aesthetic 
is  apparent  in  Thirdness  ("reasonableness"  of  the  original  quote)  we 
have  been  working  on  the  presupposition  that  we  can  find  the  key  in  the 
theory  of  signs.  While  we  do  not  reject  that  notion,  we  must  recall 
to  ourself  and  point  out  to  the  reader  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Thirdness,  genuine  and  degenerate.   Degenerate  Thirdness  is  in  fact 
Thirdness,  but  it  has  a  special  emphasis,  an  emphasis  which  may  be  the 
key  to  understanding  Peirce's  conception  of  the  aesthetic. 

The  section  to  which  we  will  make  reference  is  from  one  of  the  1903 
Lowell  Lectures.  While  the  main  point  he  wished  to  convey  to  his 
listeners  was  that  each  category  involved  in  its  conception  a  triadic 
nature,  we  are  concerned  with  his  brief  outlines  of  Thirdness,  being 
the  category  in  which  semiosis  is  involved,  that  being  the  topic  of  this 
dissertation.  Peirce  claims  that  there  is  genuine  Thirdness  in  which 
each  element  of  the  triad  is  a  mode  of  thought.  He  makes  the  following 
exposition:   (1.536-1.537)  that  the  Firstness  of  Thirdness  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  mentality,  that  is,  the  concept  of  mind  being  able  to  ful- 
fill its  function;  the  Secondness  of  Thirdness  is  the  existent  as 
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determined  by  the  Firstness,  i.e.,  experience  as  determined  by  the  mind; 
the  Thirdness  of  Thirdness  is  cognition  through  which  the  mind  governs  any 
experience.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  way  to  describe  this  is  to  say 
that  the  Secondness  of  Thirdness  is  the  unique  experience  or  fact,  while 
in  the  Thirdness  of  Thirdness  the  particular  experience  takes  its  place 
within  the  general  framework  of  experience  much  like  the  sinsign  becomes 
the  Replica  of  a  legisign  or  the  Dicisign  becomes  the  manifestation  of 
the  argument.  We  can  see  quite  easily  that  the  move  from  the  Firstness  of 
Thirdness  to  the  Thirdness  of  Thirdness  is  the  framework  through  which 
all  the  moves  we  have  been  dealing  with  are  accomplished,  such  as  the 
move  from  Emotional  to  the  Logical  Interpretant.  But  these  are  genuine 
degrees  of  Thirdness.  There  are  also  degenerate  degrees  of  Thirdness 
(1.538).  The  first  degree  of  degeneracy  is  what  Peirce  describes  as  the 
mind's  "intention"  to  an  object.  By  this  he  seems  to  be  talking  about 
the  experience  of  fixing  one's  attention  on  an  object.  It  is  degenerate 
because  it  is  essentially  a  dyadic  relationship.  There  is  simply  the 
relationship  between  the  subject  and  the  object  with,  we  presume,  the 
element  of  compulsion  on  both  sides,  since  he  is  also  speaking  not  simply 
of  intention  but  intention  as  a  kind  of  Secondness.  The  second,  the 
final  degree  of  degeneracy  in  Thirdness,  is  what  he  calls  instigation, 
the  instigation  of  a  judgment.  The  example  he  gives  is  of  someone  who 
says  "I  see  red,"  and  when  asked  how  he/she  knows,  simply  replies 
because  he/she  sees  it.  The  assumption  that  Peirce  seems  to  be  making 
is  that  this  kind  of  degeneracy  implies  the  assumption  of  a  dyadic 
relationship,  that  the  mind  is  passive,  simply  receiving  a  given 
from  the  other  where  in  fact  the  suchness  of  red  is  different 
from  the  apprehension  of  "red."  Peirce  tells  us  that  these 
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are  simply  sketches  of  problems  involved  in  phenomenology  and  semiosis 
and  bows  out  without  any  kind  of  sufficient  explanation.  Let  us  make 
a  bold  attempt.  What  seems  to  demark  the  difference  between  the  genuine 
and  degenerate  degrees  of  Thirdness  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  one- 
sided nature  of  the  experience.   In  the  first,  the  concept  of  intention, 
we  find  in  our  experience  an  active,  grasping  mind  attacking  the  passive 
object.   In  "instigation"  we  find,  as  we  said,  the  passive  mind  receiving 
the  color  or  sound,  etc.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain  these  by  saying 
that  there  has  been  a  mistake  made,  the  person  making  the  analysis  has 
simply  misunderstood  his/her  experience.  This  simple  explanation  will 
simply  not  work.   For,  while  they  are  degenerate,  they  are  degrees  of 
Thirdness;  they  have  their  place  in  the  comprehension  of  the  nature  of 
Thirdness.  Peirce  does  not  appear  to  regard  them  as  conceptual  mistakes. 
But,  if  they  aren't  mistakes,  what  are  they?  Since  Peirce  gives  us  no 
real  clue  except  that  they  should  not  be  written-off  as  mistakes,  we 
tread  carefully  into  the  following  conclusion.  Peirce  is,  after  all, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  experience,  as  the  human  experiences  it.  The 
categories  and  the  signs  underwrite  my  day-to-day  experiences.  They, 
therefore,  cannot  be  used  to  contradict  but  to  explain  experience.   I 
do  not  experience  the  sign  process  as  such.  My  direct,  everyday  experiences 
are  those  of  the  degenerate  degrees  of  Thirdness,  often  dualisms  of 
being  either  passive  or   active  but  not  both.  But  in  my  everyday  life 
I  have  come  to  the  point  of  not  really  seeing,  to  the  point  of  already 
having  the  concept,  the  interpretant  as  my  ground,  as  obvious,  as  so 
"there"  I  no  longer  take  notice  of  it.   If  this  analysis  is  correct, 
then  the  obvious  question  to  ask  is  why  set  up  the  massive,  complex 
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structure  of  categories  and  signs?  I  believe  that  Peirce  must 
answer  that  the  mundane,  the  habitual  cannot  explain  the  extra-ordinary, 
the  world  of  surprise  and  failure  of  expectation.  The  degenerate 
degrees  of  Thirdness  represent  the  experience  of  stasis  on  both  the 
part  of  the  world  (intention)  and  the  self  (instigation).  We  have  fixed 
our  world  and  ourself  so  completely  that  we  no  longer  live  in  it,  we 
simply  exist.  But  we  do  not  always  live  in  this  "static"  world.  We 
have  expectations  that  are  not  met;  we  have  the  experience  of  re-seeing 
our  world.  When  we  do  this,  have  these  experiences,  only  through  degrees 
of  genuine  Thirdness,  only  through  serniosis,  says  Peirce  (or  might  have 
said)  can  we  understand  that  experience.  But,  to  complete  the  argument 
we  are  midwifing,  experience  is  experience.  The  same  process,  the  same 
foundation  must  cover  it  all,  so  the  degenerate  classes  are  not  mistakes 
but  a  kind  of  intellectual  "fat-catism. "  They  do,  in  fact  involve  a 
mediation,  but  since  we  feel  that  we  see  the  same  situation  over  and 
over,  we  skip  the  steps  of  inquiry  and  move  the  mediation  process  into 
the  past  rather  than  into  the  future,  where  it  belongs.  We  can  finally 
move  from  the  general  into  the  specific,  from  the  nature  of  experience- 
in-general  to  the  aesthetic.  There  is  no  triumphant  sentence  to 
articulate  here.  There  is  no  "For  Peirce,  the  aesthetic  is        . " 
Rather  we  need  to  follow  the  same  format  in  the  specific  discussion 
of  the  aesthetic  as  we  did  in  the  general  discussion  of  experience.  To 
this  end,  we  turn  to  Peirce's  statements  on  aesthetics  in  general. 
The  earliest  indication  that  we  have  that  Peirce  was  actually 
concerned  with  aesthetics  at  all  was  in  a  paper  written  in  1890  (1.383). 
At  this  time  he  seems  to  be  merely  accepting  a  Kantian  definition  when 
he  remarks  that  the  artist  creates  a  fiction.  This  fiction  is  not 
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arbitrary  but  somehow,    in  some  vague  way,  will    exhibit  certain  af- 
finities  to  the  mind  which,  he  says,   the  mind  finds  agreeable.     Though 
feeble,   this  brief,   very  superficial   remark  can  be  taken  as  a  portent 
of  things   to  come.      For,    it  was  Kant's   Critique  of  Pure   Reason  which 
spurred  Peirce's  work  on  the  categories.     But,  with  this  as  a  start, 
let  us  trace  the  evolutionary  trail   of  Peirce's   thought.     The  next 
mention  we  have  is  not  of  the  aesthetic,   per  se,   but  the  use  of  a  painting 
(without  a   label)   as   an  example  of  a  hypicon   (2.276-2.277).      This   is   in 
1902.     We  have  already  dealt  with   this   section   in  our  explication  of 
the  second  trichotomy  of  signs.      Suffice  it  to  say  here  for  the  moment 
that  in   this   section,   Peirce  nowhere   indicates  which   of  the  hypoicons 
a  painting  would  be,   image,   diagram,  or  metaphor.     More  importantly 
there   is   nothing  in  the  definitions  of  any  of  them  to  indicate  that  a 
painting  could  not  be  all    three  or  any  one.      In   fact  there  seems   to  be 
good   reason  to  believe  that  the  painting   is   an  example  of  the  hypoicon 
which   is  a   substantive  having   three  modes   of  representation—as   simple 
quality,  as   representation  of  an  analogous  structure,  and  as   representing 
a  certain  parallelism.      This  would  certainly  be  congruent  with   the 
vague  notion  of  Peirce's   to  the  more  thoroughly  worked  out  one  of  Kant's 
which   laid  the  foundation.     But,   be  that  as   it  may,   art  has   in  1902 
been  drawn  into   the  sphere  of  the  sign  process.      Thus   far  we  have  a  hint 
of  the  categories   and  an  explicit  reference  to  the  signs.      1903 
was   a   productive  period  for  Peirce,   especially  in  his  work  on  aesthetics. 
We  find  that  in  1.191    aesthetics   has   been  gathered  up  as   one  of  the  triad 
of  the  normative  sciences.     While  this  may  sound  highly  unoriginal    since 
the  normative  sciences   are   logic,   ethics,   and  aesthetics,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  ancient  Platonic  triad  of  truth,   goodness,   and  beauty, 
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there  is  much  that  Peirce  will  do  with  this  classification.  "Esthetics 
is  the  science  of  ideals,  or  of  that  which  is  objectively  admirable 
without  any  ulterior  reason"  (1.191).  Part  of  this  definition  is  old- 
hat.  The  battle  to  cut  aesthetics  loose  from  expressing  certain  moral, 
political,  or  religious  beliefs  had  been  waged  for  a  considerable  time. 
Consequent  to  the  acceptance  of  this  is  the  other  view  expressed  in  the 
definition  that  the  object  of  aesthetics  is  the  aesthetic  good,  period. 
We  find  a  self-containedness  in  theaesthetic.   Its  nature  is  to  be 
good,  not  good  for.  The  other  important  aspect  of  the  definition  is 
that  the  ideals  of  art  are  objective,  not  subjective.  This  tells  us  that 
Peirce  must  move  into  a  kind  of  semiosis  and  into  the  category  of 
Thirdness  since  it  does  express  an  objectivity  and  since  it  is  a  science. 
"Science"  is  here  used  not  in  the  sense  of  laboratory  experiments, 
but  in  the  sense  of  philosophy.  Aesthetics,  then,  must  be  open  to 
philosophy;  it  is  not  the  fit  object  of  psychology.  But  to  understand 
what  Peirce  meant  by  "idea"  and  by  "normative  science"  we  must  turn  to 
him.  He  answers  to  the  first  of  these  in  a  section  written  also  in 
1903: 

Every  ideal  is  more  or  less  general.   It  may  be  a  com- 
plicated state  of  things.   But  it  must  be  a  single  ideal; 
it  must  have  unity,  because  it  is  an  idea,  and  unity  is 
essential  to  every  idea  and  every   ideal.  But  an  ideal  must 
be  capable  of  being  embraced  in  a  unitary  idea  or  it  is 
no  ideal  at  all.   (1.613) 

We  must  admit  that  staring  us  inthe  face  is  a  dark  hint  of  a 

Platonic  Form  or  a  Hegelian  Absolute.  The  concept  of  the  Platonic 

Form  is  more  promising.  As  anyone  who  has  truly  tried  to  work  his/ 

her  way  through  Plato's  expression  of  his  idea  of  Form  knows,  the  Forms 

serve  many  functions.   It  is  difficult  at  this  point  to  say  which  use 

Peirce  had  in  mind,  but  we  will  argue  later  that  it  can  be  demonstrated 
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that  Peirce  was  using  it  in  the  sense  of  that  vague,  intuitive, 
organizational  force  of  existence,  the  Being  that  reveals  and  unifies 
Becoming,  though  perhaps  Heraclitus,  not  Plato  would  have  put  it  that 
way.  There  is  evidence  in  these  sentences  alone  to  push  that  inter- 
pretation, though  the  use  of  the  Form  as  that  comparison  point  by 
which  we  measure  objects  is  not  necessarily  ruled  out.  To  understand 
the  nature  of  a  normative  science  we  must  briefly  leave  1903  and 
turn  to  1906.  Of  normative  science  in  general  he  says  it  is:  any 
control  "with  a  view  to  making  (it)  conform  to  a  purpose  or  ideal" 
(1.573).  Of  aesthetics  he  says: 

If  conduct  is  to  be  thoroughly  deliberate,  the  ideal 
must  be  a  habit  of  feeling  which  has  grown  up  under 
the  influence  of  a  course  of  self-criticisms  and 
hetero-criticisms ;  and  the  theory  of  the  deliberate 
formation  of  such  habits  of  feeling  is  what  ought  to 
be  meant  by  esthetics  ....   It  is  clear  .  .  . 
that  esthetics  relates  to  feelings  ....  (1.574) 

The  most  obvious  thing  brought  out  in  this  passage  is  that  the 

aesthetic  is  not  necessarily  the  innate  property  of  any  sentient  being. 

Now,  it  doesn't  seem  that  Peirce  is  taking  a  necessarily  elitist  position 

on  the  aesthetic.  For  if  it's  objective,  it  must  be  common  to  all,  but 

common  to  all  not  as  actuality  but  as  possibility.  Aesthetics  as  a  science 

is  not  the  aesthetic  as  experience,  it  is  the  method  by  which  we  move 

from  the  understanding  of  feelings  as  subjective,  the  object  of  the 

psychologists  to  the  objective,  to  a  particular  kind  of  feeling.  Again  we 

see  echoes  of  the  Kantian  ground  from  Peirce' s  statement  in  1890.  This 

insight  will  result  in  our  being  able  to  make  some  sense  of  such 

statements  that  a  certain  object  or  event  was  not  pleasurable,  was 

not  moral,  but  was  aesthetically  good.  We  also  find  in  this  same  section 
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that  aesthetics  forms  the  underpinning  of  the  two  other  normative 

sciences  but  that  logic  is  effected  by  ethics  which  is  effected  by 

aesthetics.  With  these  ideas  in  our  mind,  that  the  aesthetic  is  a 

feeling,  but  not  feelings,  that  it  is  objective,  can  be  revealed  in 

its  real  nature  through  criticism,  and  that  it  participates  in  the 

unity  of  an  idea,  we  can  return  to  the  year   1903.   In  2.199  Peirce 

tells  us  not  what  aesthetic  goodness  is,  but  what  it  is  not.  The  first 

thing  we  find  is  that  it  is  not  a  theory  of  beauty,  for  the  conception 

of  beauty  is  much  too  narrow  to  be  of  much  use.  He  even  indicates  that 

such  a  conception  has  turned  aesthetics  onto  the  wrong  path  where  it 

must  wander  aimlessly.  He  also  says  in  2.199: 

...  in  order  to  state  the  question  of  esthetics  in 
its  purity,  we  should  eliminate  from  it,  not  merely 
all  consideration  of  effort,  but  all  consideration  of 
action  and  reaction,  including  all  consideration  of  our 
receiving  pleasure,  everything  in  short,  belonging  to 
the  opposition  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego. 

What  is  new  here,  new  and  significant,  is  that  Peirce  does  not  say  that 

aesthetics  must  cut  out  the  ego  and  non-ego,  but  that  it  must  not  see 

them  in  opposition.  The  ego  and  non-ego  must  remain,  action  and  reaction 

must  go.  These  are  not  contradictions.   For,  if  I  perceive  action  and 

reaction,  I  perceive  two  things  in  opposition.  But  I  can  conceive  of 

ego  and  non-ego  but  deny  them  their  opposition.  The  purity  of  aesthetics 

then  must  be     seen  in  the  unity  of  the  ego/non-ego.  Aesthetics  will 

not  be  an  expression  of  the  ineffable  suchness  of  Firstness,  but  the 

expression  of  the  unifying  process  which  brings  us  once  again  to  the 

5 
categories,  to  Thirdness,  and  thereby  to  the  theory  of  signs. 

There  is  one  more  detail  needed  before  we  can  move  further.   In 

5.37  (1903)  Peirce  claims  that  aesthetics  is  the  theory  of  inquiry 
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concerned  with  "objects  considered  simply  in  their  presentation." 

The  object  (as  opposed  to  the  purpose)  of  aesthetics  is  the  object 

qua  object--not  in  how  it  affects  truth  (logic)  or  human  conduct 

(ethics).  With  this  we  begin  our  return  to  the  categories. 

In  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  categories  I  should  say 
that  an  object,  to  be  esthetically  good,  must  have  a 
multitude  of  parts  so  related  to  one  another  as  to  impart 
a  positive  simple  immediate  quality  to  their  totality; 
and  whatever  does  this  is,  in  so  far,  esthetically  good, 
no  matter  what  the  particular  quality  of  the  total  may 
be.   (5.132,  1903) 

Besides  being  a  description  of  what  is  aesthetically  good  based  upon 

the  categories,  this  passage  is  significant  in  that  it  completes  at 

least  one  train  of  thought  in  Peirce;  the  true  aesthetic  quality  is  not 

to  be  found  in  its  content,  its  "representational"  element,  but  in  its 

form,  in  its  mode  of  representation.   Its  aesthetic  quality  is  to  be 

measured  in  terms  of  how  well  it  accomplishes  its  task,  how  well  it 

unifies  its  disparate  parts  into  the  one  unity  to  be  communicated. 

When  we  take  this  quote  and  the  detail  given  just  prior  to  it,  we  can 

see  why  Peirce  wished  to  subtract  such  elements  as  pain  and  pleasure 

as  the  criteria  for  the  aesthetic  good.  There  seem  to  be  two  reasons. 

Pain  and  pleasure  as  such  require  some  reaction.  The  significance  of 

pain  is  usually  the  move  to  find  its  cause  and  bring  it  to  a  halt.  The 

significance  of  pleasure  seems  to  be  stasis,  to  remain  in  "idle  bliss." 

In  both  pain  and  pleasure  the  "Interpretant"  if  such  term  can  be  aptly 

used  is  short-circuited  either  by  moving  into  the  past  or  by  being 

stopped.  Also  Peirce  frees  at  least  the  artist  in  this  move  by  allowing 

him/her  the  justification  of  explorations  in  the  "fictions"  presented 

in  all  areas,  horror,  pain,  depression,  as  well  as  joy,  pleasure, 

elation.  We  also  find  that  the  purpose  is  the  communication  of  this 
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through  the  uniting  of  all  the  various  elements.  We  have  arrived 

once  again  at  our  starting  point.  Since  it  appeared  so  far  back, 

let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  it  before  we  begin  our  more 

complete  explication  of  it. 

The  esthetic  Quality  appears  to  me  to  be  the  total  un- 
analyzable  impression  of  a  reasonableness  that  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  creation.   It  is  a  pure  Feeling  but 
a  feeling  that  is  the  impress  of  a  Reasonableness  that 
Creates.   It  is  the  Firstness  that  truly  belongs  to  a 
Thirdness  in  its  achievement  of  Secondness. 

Only  now  that  we  can  ground  this  definition  in  Peirce's  categories 

and  his  theory  of  signs  and  his  view  of  aesthetics  can  we  really  begin 

to  make  sense  of  it.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is  that  Peirce  does  not 

claim  that  he  is  describing  the  aesthetic  experience  but  the  aesthetic 

Quality.  There  are  several  ways  that  Peirce  uses  this  term.  One  is 

strictly  related  to  the  categories,  Quality  is  the  "suchness"  of 

"something."  In  this  "suchness"  it  is  not  the  expression  of  any  existent 

thing  but  of  the  possibility.  The  possibility  of  what?  There  is  no 

one  thing  here  as  answer.  It  expresses  the  possibility  of  existence, 

of  self,  of  experience.  In  a  certain  sense,  Quality  is  the  potentiality 

of  experience.  The  term  "Quality"  is  often  used  in  an  analogous  fashion 

to  mean  "element,"  that  is,  an  experience  may  have  many  parts,  or 

elements,  perhaps  aesthetic,  perhaps  religious,  perhaps  ethical.  Both 

usages  of  the  word  operate  in  the  sentence  in  question.  That  is,  Peirce 

is  speaking  of  the  aesthetic  element,  the  aesthetic  potentiality  of  any 

experience.  Here  he  has  moved  from  the  science  of  aesthetics  to  the 

aesthetic  experience  itself.   It  is  "pure  feeling,"  pure  "quality," 

but  not  simply  as  possibility.  The  feeling  is  expressed  in  an  actual 

existent,  in  a  creation,  through  the  mediation  of  reasonableness,  of 
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mind.  While  it  may  have  its  roots  in  the  ineffable,  in  Firstness,  it 
does  not  long  linger  but  is  given  expression  in  an  existent,  in  an 
existence,  in  fact,  in  an  objective  "other,"  through  mind.  We  must  here 
remember  that  this  other,  though  truly  other  is  not  seen  as  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  mind,  but  as  bearing  a  unity  with  it.  The  object  of  the 
aesthetic  experience  exists,  exists  as  an  objective  other,  but  it 
exists  in  its  aesthetic  mode  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  unites  not 
like  the  ordinary  Second  which  exists  to  separate  existence  into  entities. 
We  see  here  echoes  of  Cassirer's  theory  that  the  aesthetic  mode  of 
apprehension  is  the  way  that  mind  has  of  reaching  back  go  its  expressive 
roots,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  survives  in  human  consciousness.  We 
can  even  see  Hegel  pop  his  head  up  as  we  can  say  that  the  aesthetic 
is  a  unique  reconciliation  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  but  with  care 
to  retain  the  integrity  of  both.  We  also  note  that  in  this  section  on 
the  aesthetic,  Peirce  makes  no  reference  to  an  artistic  mode—giving 
us  the  clue  that  the  object  of  the  aesthetic  experience  is  not  necessarily 
an  art  object  as  such,  but  could  be  any  object  or  situation,  as  long 
as  it  retains  its  ability  to  unite  its  various  parts  into  totality. 
It  is  also  an  easy  move  to  make  since  it  is  a  "Firstness  that  truly 
(emphasis  mine)  belongs  to  Thirdness,"  that  the  aesthetic  experience 
while  operating  with  the  same  foundation  of  "normal"  experience,  will 
have  no  truck  with  the  two  degenerate  degrees  of  Thirdness.  Or  as 
Peirce  himself  tells  us:  "The  First  and  foremost  is  that  rare  faculty, 
the  faculty  of  seeing  what  stares  one  in  the  face,  just  as  it  presents 
itself  ....  This  is  the  faculty  of  the  artist  .  .  ."  (5.42,  1903). 
To  perceive  the  world  aesthetically  is  to  see  it  as  it  really  is,  minus 
our  interpretations  and  modifications  on  scientific,  religious, or 
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ethical  grounds.  This  becomes  clear  when  we  realize  and  remember  that 
the  Firstness  of  Thirdness  was  the  potentiality  of  mind,  its  Secondness 
the  embodiment  of  mind  as  an  existent--the  embodiment  of  the  quality 
as  a  creation--and  the  Thirdness  of  Thirdness  was  the  ability  of  the 
mind  to  understand  that  creation  as  part  of  experience.  The  aesthetic 
object  becomes  then  the  reflection  of  an  object  and  the  aesthetic 
experience  is  experience,  but  sharpened,  understood  as  the  form  of 
experience,  of  the  integral  relations  between  individuals,  which  rela- 
tions reveal  themselves  through  the  unity  and  reveal  the  unity.  If  we 
were  to  stop  our  analysis  here,  which  we  could--we  have  revealed  Peirce's 
general  theory  of  aesthetics--we  would  be  short-changing  the  work  indeed. 
It  would  be  too  easy  to  dismiss  him, to  point  out  that  while  there  is 
certain  historical  interest  in  this,  Cassirer  later  says  the  same 
thing  and  says  it  with  greater  ease  and  more  cohesi veness.  But  since 
we  have  placed  the  aesthetic  experience  in  Thirdness,  it  seems  that  we 
can  gather  Peirce's  work  up  and  develop  a  sign  classification  for  it 
that  would  pin  it  down  more  closely  so  that  we  could  perhaps  begin  to 
find  a  way  of  understanding  what  we  are  in  fact  dealing  with.  Since  the 
sign  process  operates  throughout  consciousness,  we  should  be  able  to 
take  a  leap  at  the  project.   Let  the  reader  be  warned  that  Pierce 
did  not  pin  down  an  aesthetic  sign  classification.  But  it  seems  that 
he  certainly  pointed  the  way  to  us.  Nor  would  it  seem  intellectually 
fair  to  fault  him  for  this.   For  his  work  in  sign  theory  was  developed 
to  provide  a  method  by  which  we  could  come  to  understand  meaning  and 
significance,  it  was  not  designed  to  fix  it  to  the  point  of  killing  it. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  this  task. 
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Since  we  have  already  established  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
triadic  relationship,  we  must  turn  back  for  some  clue  to  how  it  is 
related  to  the  three  trichotomies  and  their  complement  of  objects  and 
interpretants.  We  intend  to  deal  only  with  the  last  two  sets  since 
we  feel  that  the  first  set  tends  to  be  merely  a  general  schematism  em- 
bodied by  the  last  two  (the  true  Firstness  of  the  signs?).  The  first 
thing  we  need  to  look  at  is  what  the  object  of  the  aesthetic  sign  might 
be.  In  this  move  we  note  that  Peirce  has  given  the  sign  process  flexi- 
bility. He  says,  "...  in  order  that  anything  should  be  a  Sign,  it 
must  'represent,'  as  we  say,  something  else,  called  its  Object,  although 
the  condition  that  a  Sign  must  be  other  than  its  object  is  perhaps 
arbitrary"  (2.230).  The  sign  then  can  represent  itself  or  even  create 
its  object,  as  Peirce  states  when  he  speaks  of  the  character  of  Hamlet 
(8.178).  We  need  to  note  that  there  is  a  difference  between  pinpointing 
an  object  in  the  world  and  speaking  of  the  object  of  a  sign.  The  objects 
of  the  world  seem  to  stand  as  vessels  waiting  to  be  taken  as  signs,  though 
they  sometimes  grow  impatient  and  compel  us.  But,  it  seems  that  if  we 
can  get  a  handle  on  the  question,  "Where  is  the  object  of  the  aesthetic 
experience?",  we  are  closer  to  our  goal.  If  I  am  looking  at  a  painting 
or  statue,  or  listening  to  a  piece  of  music  (though  that  has  its  own 
difficulties),  I  would  want  to  say  that  the  physical  thing  or  tone  is 
the  object  of  the  experience.  But  it's  not  clear  that  we  would  want 
to  say  that  if  an  art  "object"  were  never  seen  that  it  would  be  an  art 
object;  it  would  simply  be  an  object.  Similarly,  if  no  one  ever  noticed 
the  aesthetic  quality  of  a  particular  situation,  we  would  want  to  claim 
that  it  was  not  the  object  of  an  aesthetic  experience.  As  we  might  well 
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have  expected,  the  notion  of  the  aesthetic  object  requires  perception 
as  such.  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  of  the 
aesthetic  sign  partakes  of  both  the  immediate  and  dynamic  objects. 
The  dynamic  object,  since  it  is  the  independent  object,  would  be  the 
physical  "thing"  itself,  the  bust  hidden  in  the  closet,  but  the 
immediate  object  is  that  which  the  sign  represents.  As  we  look  to  the 
trichotomy  involved  with  object  relationships  we  see  that  we  have 
eliminated  the  Index.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  function  of 
the  index  has  been  throughout  to  mark  out  subject  from  object,  in  an 
action/reaction  opposition,  and  the  index  by  its  nature  demands  an 
object  other  than  itself,  which  would  put  us  into  the  bind  that  we 
found  Cassirer  in.  This  leaves  us  with  the  possibility  of  either  a 
symbol  or  an  icon.  When  we  look  at  two  aspects  we  might  want  to  state 
a  prima  facie  case  for  the  Icon.  First,  Peirce  used  the  example  of  a 
painting  as  an  instance  of  Hypoicon  and,  two,  we  note  that  in  2.249 
Peirce  claims  that  a  symbol  is  a  kind  of  Index.  But  before  we  rush 
into  these  let  us  consider  the  following;  the  aesthetic  sign  is  a  sign 
in  genuine  Thirdness  which  makes  it  triadic  by  nature  and  elsewhere  as 
we  have  discussed,  Peirce  describes  the  symbol  as  being  the  mediation 
of  iconic  signs  as  well  as  iconic  signs  and  symbols.  To  ease  us  out 
of  our  problem  we  notice  that  in  2.249  Peirce  also  claims  that  the 
indexical  tinge  of  the  symbol  does  not  affect  its  quality  as  symbol. 
We  also  note  that  when  Peirce  discussed  the  Hypoicons,  he  nowhere 
required  the  painting  to  be  experienced  aesthetically.  Let  us  say  then 
that  the  essential  nature  of  the  aesthetic  sign  is  an  Iconic  Symbol. 
The  iconic  characteristic  points  to  its  particular  nature,  of  being 
made  up  of  images,  diagrams,  and  metaphors.  This,  given  Peirce's 
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definition  of  the  three,  could  cover  the  nature  of  all  of  the  arts 
with  music  (the  normal  bug-bear)  being  either  the  diagram,  as  representing 
structure  or  a  metaphor  (tone  poems).  This  frees  the  sign  from  having 
to  point  to  a  "real  existent"  and  would  allow  it  to  create  its  own 
object.  It  would  also  need  to  be  a  Symbol  since  the  symbol  operates 
generally  and  allows  it  to  denote  its  object,  which  only  has  to  be  one 
of  possibility.  It  seems  to  us  that  since  Peirce  felt  that  a  science 
of  aesthetics  was  possible,  he  would  have  to  have  allowed  the  aesthetic 
sign  some  objective  generality.  Although  we  need  to  fit  the  interpretant 
in.  let  us  stop  here  for  the  moment  and  try  out  the  theory  so  far.  Let 
us  take  as  an  example  the  "Spring  Movement"  from  Vivaldi's  "Four  Seasons." 
Let  us  assume  the  whole  movement  to  be  the  sign,  (Peirce  could  allow 
this  since  he  allowed  entire  sentences  to  be  signs).   It  has  various 
dynamical  objects.  The  first  is  the  score,  the  written  page.  For  one 
who  has  never  heard  the  movement,  and  does  not  read  music  this  would 
be  meaningless;  it  cannot  be  a  sign  except  very  generally.   I  might  know 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  musical  score.   Let  us  also  assume  that  the 
score  has  no  notation  as  to  author  or  title.  Then,  even  if  I  had 
heard  the  piece  before  but  did  not  read  music,  it  would  still  be  meaning- 
less. So  far,  so  good.  This  agrees  with  Peirce,  for  since  I  have  no 
acquaintanceship,  I  have  no  ground  and  can  form  no  sign.  But  if  I  am 
a  musician,  the  score  becomes  an  immediate  object  and  the  notes  I  play 
or  the  music  I  hear  in  my  head  becomes  the  sign.   The  sign  is  not  es- 
sentially that  of  an  index  because  the  sign  is  not  the  sign  of  another-- 
I  am  not  in  sharp  opposition  to  the  music.   Now  as  sign  it  may  be  an 
image  (birds,  thunderstorms,  sunlight)  or  a  diagram  (melody,  measure, 
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tone)  or  it  may  be  a  metaphor  (being  like  X).  But,  as  an  iconic  sign 
it  is  only  communicable  due  to  certain  "association  of  general  ideas" 
(2.249).   It  is  then,  an  iconic  symbol,  or  to  be  more  precise,  a  symbol 
composed  and  revealing  iconic  signs.  Also  note  that  we  have  defined 
the  relationship  by  the  co-extensive  importance  of  the  interpreter  and 
the  object,  a  sure  "sign"  of  a  true  sign.  As  we  said  before  this  is  not 
sufficient;  we  need  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  sign's  relationship 
with  its  interpretant.  The  aesthetic  sign  in  its  nature  as  sign  must 
have  an  interpretant.  At  first  glance  we  might  be  surprised  at  this. 
After  all  Peirce  has  said  that  the  science  of  aesthetics  studies  feelings 
and  objects  in  their  presentation,  without  an  eye  towards  any  ulterior 
motive.  We  must  take  all  of  this  in  the  proper  perspective.  As  we 
argued,  not  all  feelings  are  of  the  aesthetic  nature,  and  the  notion 
of  having  no  ulterior  purpose  and  being  involved  in  the  presentation 
is  to  free  the  aesthetic  from  the  moral,  religious,  political,  and 
psychological.  And,  if  the  aesthetic  sign  is  without  an  interpretant 
then  it  would  be  without  any  meaning  or  any  significance  and  would  then 
be  only  a  vehicle  for  another  purpose  such  as  the  ones  that  have  been 
demarcated  from  it. 

When  we  look  at  the  three  possible  interpretants ,  we  realize  that 
the  aesthetic  sign  must  have  the  immediate  interpretant  being  founded  in 
the  sign  and  thereby  the  emotional  interpretant  being  also  founded  in 
the  interpreter.  But,  is  this  the  only  interpretant  that  it  has?  If 
we  look  at  our  previous  example,  we  see  that  it  can  also  contain  the 
energetic  interpretant.  The  sign  is  not  simply  the  subjective  fancy  of 
the  mind  but  has  objective  reality.   It  might  seem  that  it  cannot  be 
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the  energetic  since  that  involves  a  subject  and  object.  But,  when 
we  remember  that  Peirce  did  not  say  that  the  ego  and  non-ego  do  not 
exist;  he  said  that  they  do  not  exist  in  opposition,  then  the  inclusion 
of  an  energetic  interpretant  is  easier.  What  about  the  final  interpretant? 
It  must  include  this  also.   In  8.184  Peirce  claims  that  the  significance 
of  the  sign  is  contained  in  the  final  interpretant.  But,  all  of  this 
sounds  very  strange.   For  if  we  follow  this  pattern  out  to  the  logical 
conclusion,  the  aesthetic  sign  is  an  Argument,  with  premises  and  conclu- 
sions and  correct  rules  of  getting  from  one  to  the  other.  We  have  turned 
aesthetics  into  logic.  Surely  this  is  wrong!  Well,  yes  and  no.  This 
is  all  getting  quite  confusing.   Let  us  see  if  we  can  straighten  the 
mess  out. 

A  sign  is  the  sign  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  how  it  functions  not 
by  what  it  is.   "  ++  "  may  function  as  an  icon,  an  index,  or  a  symbol. 
The  way  it  functions  depends  upon  the  circumstances,  the  needs  of  the 
interpreter  and  the  ground  that  the  interpreter  has  at  his/her  disposal. 
On  a  map  the  double  headed  arrow  would  be  an  iconic  sign  representing 
the  end  of  one  road  onto  a  road  in  which  one  can  go  either  way.  On 
the  road  itself  it  would  be  an  index  pointing  out  which  routes  were 
available  for  travel.   In  a  logic  course  it  would  be  the  symbol  of 
biconditional ity.  An  aesthetic  experience  has  its  different  functions  in 
terms  of  its  different  levels.   In  the  existential  moment  the  aesthetic 
experience  has  as  its  interpretants  the  emotional  and  immediate;  it  is 
a  rheme,  the  sign  of  Qualitative  possibility,  a  pure  feeling.  But  as 
Peirce  tells  us  there  are   three  modes  of  consciousness:  Feeling, 
Experience,  and  Future  (8.291).  Aesthetics,  affecting  both  ethics  and 
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logic  partakes  of  all  of  them.  The  aesthetic  is  not  merely  a  feeling; 
it  achieves  Secondness.  It  also  partakes  of  the  mode  of  experience, 
not  the  brute  fact  of  experience,  in  the  sense  that  there  are   objects 
and  there  are  subjects,  but  they  interrelate.  The  point  is  that  the 
aesthetic  experience  needs  an  object  even  if  of  ourself  as  object,  and 
it  needs  a  subject  to  contribute.   It  is  this  element  which  keeps  the 
aesthetic  out  of  degenerate  Thirdness;  the  object  by  its  nature  contri- 
butes and  the  subject  by  his/her  nature  contributes.  The  experience  of 
sadness  in  a  piece  of  music  is  both  in  the  music  and  in  me.  The  feeling 
is  the  touching  point  of  the  two.  But  the  aesthetic  experience  also 
partakes  of  the  final  interpretant,  the  logical  interpretant.  This  is 
the  aspect  of  consciousness  in  which  the  self  analyzes  the  "total 
unanalyzable"  into  its  parts,  its  rhythms,  its  patterns,  its  tools.  The 
aesthetic,  is  for  Peirce  open  to  analysis  to  understanding,  realizing 
that  when  I  take  this  step  I  am  no  longer  in  the  aesthetic,  jp_er  se.  But 
without  this  step,  the  aesthetic  is  a  flash,  a  bang,  a  nothing. 

Before  we  wrap  this  difficult  chapter  up  we  need  to  place  some 
qualifications  on  our  statements.  Aesthetics,  the  aesthetic  (perception/ 
feeling/experience)  is  not  for  Peirce  the  logical  science.   If  anything, 
it  is  the  other  way  around,  though  even  that  is  not  really  accurate. 
We  need  to  reassert  the  statement  made  by  Peirce  when  he  said  that  both 
ethics  and  logic  have  their  foundations  in  aesthetics.  Aesthetics  is  the 
search  for  ideals,  i.e.,  for  generality,  for  unity,  for,  in  essence,  a 
cohesive  order  to  the  universe  regardless  of  whether  what  we  find  is 
what  we  may  well  have  wanted  to  find.  At  the  base  of  aesthetics  is 
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honesty,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  as  does  the  artist.   It  is  founded 
in  that  intuitive  feeling  of  what  is  "rignt,"  one  of  the  uses  Plato  put 
his  Forms  to.  There  is,  for  Peirce,  a  completeness  involved  in  the 
aesthetic,  it  is  what  is,  being  completed  by  itself.   It  is  not  a 
"nothing"--even  in  its  totalness  it  has  significance,  even  in  its  totality, 
it  has  meaning.   Ethics  has  the  same  characteristics,  it  calls  for  personal 
integrity  not  only  to  see  "right,"  but  to  do  "right."  The  completeness 
of  the  ethical  act  is  involved  in  seeing  the  consequences  and  in  using 
the  mind  to  act.  Logic  calls  for  intellectual  honesty.  What  more 
perfect  representation  of  completeness  than  an  argument,  seen  through, 
performed  "correctly?"   But  logic  and  ethics  are  not  aesthetics  because 
the  interpretant,  regardless  of  the  rank  or  kind,  turns  back  to  itself. 
The  interpretant  is,  after  all,  another  sign  and  the  sign  of  an  object 
which  is  a  sign.  The  object  of  the  sign  is  the  sign  itself;  the  inter- 
pretant turns  back  upon  the  sign  as  an  illumination  of  the  significance, 
the  meaning,  of  the  original  aesthetic  (perception/experience/feeling). 
So,  in  this  qualified  way,  the  aesthetic  sign  is  a  symbol,  which  grows 
and  proceeds  to  an  expansion  of  meaning.   It  is  truly  an  argument 
when  we  realize  that  the  conclusion  (the  final  interpretant)  reveals 
the  form  of  the  process  more  clearly.  The  aesthetic  is  mine,  to  be 
savored,  felt,  understood,  even  analyzed.  But  it  is  truly  a  real,  an 
objectively  real  existent  meaning  in  and  of  the  world. 

Even  with  all  of  this  there  are  still  questions  that  need  to  be 
answered.  One  that  comes  to  mind,  perhaps  the  most  important  one,  is 
the  one  raised  in  the  introductory  chapter.  How  can  the  aesthetic 
experience  be  differentiated  from  the  "normal,"  the  religious,  and 
the  psychotic?  In  one  way,  the  answer  is  simple--in  the  "normal"  and 
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religious  the  interpretant  points  outside  the  sign,  in  a  sense,  away 

from  the  sign,  to  the  "truth"  or  to  God.   In  the  psychotic  the  experience 

is  degenerate,  not  in  a  moral  sense,  but  in  the  sense  that  Peirce  uses 

it.   It  is  one  totally  of  intentions,  of  the  mind  grasping  at  objects, 

creating  signs  that  have  no  relationship  to  the  object.  The  experience 

has  no  Secondness  and  cannot  really  have  any  Thirdness.  But  there  are 

two  senses  in  which  the  question  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  One  sense 

of  difficulty  is  that  when  this  question  is  asked,  the  questioner  is 

usually  expecting  some  kind  of  criteria,  a  "laundry-list"  against 

which  any  experience  can  be  "pigeon-holed."  "The  Seven  Warning  Signs 

of  a Experience."  Under,  the  Peircean  system  such  a  list  is 

not  to  be  given.  Too  much  depends  upon  the  Dynamical  Object.  This  is 

not  an  apology.   For  to  remove  the  experience  from  its  human  context  is 

to  kill  the  experience.   Furthermore,  for  Peirce,  an  experience  is  as 

it  functions,  not  some  fixed  entity.   It  is  truly  a  lived  and  living 

thing,  not  that  it  is  ineffable;  it  can  be  understood,  but  only  as  it 

is,  not  as  a  specimen  on  a  dissecting  table.  We  maintain  this  to  be  a 

strength  of  the  sign  theory  and  the  categories,  not  a  weakness.   It 

seems  appropriate  to  end  this  chapter  with  a  quote  from  Peirce. 

...  the  essence  of  Reason  is  such  that  its  being  never 
can  have  been  completely  perfected.   It  is  always  in  a 
state  of  incipiency,  of  growth.   It  is  like  the  character 
of  a  man  which  consists  in  the  ideas  he  will  conceive  and 
in  the  efforts  he  will  make,  and  which  only  develop  as  the 
occasions  actually  arise.  The  one  thing  whose  admirableness 
is  not  due  to  an  ulterior  reason  is  Reason  itself  comprehended 
in  all  its  fullness,  so  far  as  we  can  comprehend  it.   (1.615) 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CONCLUSION 

The  poet  can  thus  be  compared  with  one  who  presents 
flowers,  the  philosopher  with  one  who  presents  their 
essence. 

--Arthur  Schopenhauer 

The  theory  of  signs,  as  with  Pragmatism,  did  not  die  in  1914  with 
Charles  Peirce.   In  Chapter  II  we  saw  Cassirer  carry  sign  theory  through, 
albeit  in  a  superficial  formulation.  This  dissertation  does  not  end 
with  the  death  of  Peirce,  either.  As  the  title  indicates,  we  are 
engaged  in  a  study  of  semiosis  as  a  theory  of  aesthetics,  not  necessarily 
only  Peirce's  theory  of  the  aesthetic  sign.  While  Peirce  remains  an 
integral  part  of  semiotica,  we  cannot  stop  with  him  and  remain  faithful 
to  his  trust.  While  we  have  shown  that  Peirce  paid  more  attention  to 
aesthetics  than  is  generally  thought,  he  still  did  not  fully  articulate 
the  aesthetic  sign.  There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  speculation  as 
to  why.  A  number  of  responses  strike  us.  Peirce  was,  underneath  his 
full  scope  of  philosophic  imagination,  a  scientist  and  a  logician.  This 
bears  its  mark  throughout.  We  notice  that  there  is  a  constant  move 
for  determinateness ,  for  clarity,  for  certainty,  even  if  at  the  level 
of  belief  only.   If  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  is,  at  bottom,  ambiguity, 
we  can  with  no  problem  see  why  Peirce  might  not  deal  with  it  in  exact 
terms.  Perhaps  the  Hegelian  element  in  his  work  had  left  its  mark. 
Perhaps  when  he  came  to  recognize  the  aesthetic  foundation  of  logic,  he 
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felt  that  logic  would  then  be  sufficient,  having  incorporated  the 
important  nature  of  the  aesthetic  within  itself.  And  perhaps  it  was 
an  insight  on  aesthetics  that  Peirce  desparately  wanted  to  write  down 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  when  Juliette,  his  wife,  arrived  with 
the  pen  and  paper,  he  was  dead.   Regardless  of  why  he  never  finished 
his  work  on  aesthetics,  he  did  enough  to  form  a  foundation  for  further 
studies,  such  as  the  one  of  this  thesis.  We  are  not  alone  in  this  task. 
Others  have  taken  it  up  before  us.  Without  them  this  chapter  would  be 
a  cry  in  the  wilderness.  This  chapter  will  involve  several  steps.  On 
the  first  one  we  will  pay  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  John  Dewey  and 
Charles  Morris  who  dealt  with  our  issue  in  complementary  fashion.  We 
then  turn  to  an  aesthetic  experience--a  recounting  of  an  experience  that 
this  author  designates  as  aesthetic--and  analyze  it  along  semiotical  grounds. 
And,  as  our  third  and  final  step,  we  return  again  to  the  general  and  test 
our  theory  against  the  standard  questions  that  one  engaging  in  the  study 
of  aesthetics  must  face  to  do  his/her  duty.  To  the  first  of  our  tasks, 
we  now  proceed. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  Morris  and  Dewey  we  do  not  need  to 
remark  upon  one  and  then  the  other.  Morris  has  really  tied  the  package 
up  for  us  when  he  notes  that  his  approach  in  "Esthetics  and  the  Theory 
of  Signs"  "agrees  in  all  essentials  with  the  formulation  given  by  John 
Dewey  in  Art  as  Experience. "   With  this  as  a  guide  we  will  weave  to- 
gether the  work  done  by  both.  But  before  we  set  out,  we  need  to  make 
a  few  notes  on  the  emphasis  of  this  section  of  the  chapter.   In  the 
article  quoted  above,  Morris  never  uses  semiosis  as  a  tool  for  explaining 
the  aesthetic  experience.  He  uses  it  as  a  tool  for  explaining  someone 


else's  explanation  of  an  aesthetic  experience.  Morris  accepts 
Dewey's  articulation  of  the  aesthetic  experience  and  merely  translates 
it  into  another  language.  Therefore,  his  paper  on  aesthetics  would 
differ  if  he  were  to  apply  it  to  Croce's  theory  of  aesthetics  or  a 
Marxian  theory  of  aesthetics.  We  will  later  challenge  the  accessory  use 
of  sign  theory  in  this  aspect  but  feel  it  only  necessary  to  point  out 
the  limitation  placed  upon  semiosis  by  Morris  at  this  time.  With  this 
caveat,  let  us  now  proceed  to  Dewey,  since  given  the  circumstances,  that 
seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  course  of  action. 

Dewey's  theory  of  aesthetics  is  a  complex  issue.  We  will  not  find 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  theory  in  its  entirety. 
We  will  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  part  of  his  theory  that  Dewey  ex- 
presses in  three  chapters  (chapters  III,  IV,  V)  of  Art  as  Experience. 
For,  it  is  in  these  chapters  that  we  see  a  drawing  together  of  the  various 
strings  left  floating  free  by  the  previous  chapters  of  this  dissertation. 
Dewey  makes  three  main  distinctions  in  his  thesis;  that  of  experience, 
an  experience  with  aesthetic  quality,  and  an   aesthetic  experience. 
Experience  is  that  ordinary  set  of  circumstances  that  mark  us  as  being 
alive,  being  in  an  environment,  much  as  the  ordinary  experience  of  a 
cigarette  smoker  going  to  the  local  "7-11"  to  buy  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
that  we  mentioned  in  the  introduction  of  this  dissertation.  The  easiest 
way  to  characterize  an  event  in  this  realm  is  to  say  that  it  is  viewed 
as  a  means  to  an  end  and  only  has  significance  for  the  person  when  it 
results  in  a  particular  consequence.  The  action  of  walking  to  the 
store  has  meaning  only  when  related  to  its  end,  the  purchase  of  a  pack 
of  cigarettes.  We  find  also  that  there  is  a  disjointing  of  the  means 
and  ends.  The  purchase  is  not  viewed  as  a  culmination  of  the  walk  but 
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simply  as  another  event.  This  situation  is  best  summed  up  by  noting 

that  if  the  person  were  to  arrive  at  the  convenience  store  and  find 

himself/herself  unable  to  purchase  the  cigarettes--say  the  store  was 

closed,  or  out  of  cigarettes,  or  the  person  did  not  have  sufficient  money-- 

then  he/she  might  well  remark  that  the  whole  trip  was  a  "waste  of  time." 

This  is  not  the  only  kind  of  ordinary  experience.  Since,  as  Dewey  says, 

"experience  occurs  continuously,  because  the  interaction  of  live  creature 

and  environing  conditions  is  invoked  in  the  very  process  of  living," 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  can  experience  what  we  do  not  "experience," 

i.e.,  on  this  level  I  am  experiencing  as  a  physiological  being  the 

bombardment  of  light  waves  on  my  retina  even  though  I  would  never  be 

conscious  of  such  an  experience.   I  am  conscious  of  the  color  red,  not 

light  waves.  But  common  to  both  of  these  situations  is  the  situation  of 

living  unawares,  what  Dewey  called  the  "anaesthetical "  and  what  we 

demonstrated  previously  that  Peirce  would  call  "Degenerate  Thirdness." 

But  since  experience  at  this  level  does  not  make  full  use  of  the 

potential  of  consciousness,  we  need  to  move  on  to  the  other  types  of 

experience  that  Dewey  talks  about.  We  can  experience  or  we  can  have  an 

experience.  What  is  the  difference? 

Because  of  continuous  merging,  there  are  not  holes, 
mechanical  junctions,  and  dead  centers  when  we  have  an 
experience. 4 

An  experience  has  a  unity  that  gives  it  its  name  .... 
The  existence  of  this  unity  is  constituted  by  a  single 
quality  that  pervades  the  entire  experience  in  spite  of 
the  variation  of  its  constituent  parts. 5 

There  are  several  ways  to  unpack  these  statements.  Let  us  return  to 

the  idea  of  means  and  ends.  The  first  thing  that  can  be  noted  is  that 

while  it  seemed  accurate  to  describe  the  experience  of  walking  to  the 


"7-11"  as  a  means  directed  towards  a  certain  end,  in  the  citation  above 
we  find  no  such  distinction.  This  is  not  to  say  that  an  experience  is 
a  oneness,  for  as  we  have  remarked  in  several  places,  a  unity  must  have 
parts  if  it  is  to  be  a  unity.   Rather  it  seems  to  be  true  that  there 
is  a  single  suchness  uniting  the  various  parts  into  a  whole.  We  can 
also  interpret  the  significance  of  such  an  experience  by  saying  that 
the  quality  of  an  experience  is  itself  complete,  as  Dewey  says,  "self- 
sufficient."   When  we  look  back  at' our  first  example  we  see  that  no 
such  self-sufficiency  exists.  The  walk  was  the  means  through  which  the 
cigarettes  were  purchased;  the  purchasing  was  the  means  through  which 
the  smoking  of  the  cigarettes  was  accomplished,  etc.  There  is  no  real 
culmination,  there  are  only  junctures,  each  juncture  unsatisfactory  of 
itself. 

But  while  a_n  experience  is  at  heart  aesthetic,  it  is  not  necessarily 
an  aesthetic  experience.   For  Dewey,  the  significant  difference  resides 
not  in  the  activity  but  in  the  "materials."   By  this  Dewey  means  not 
the  physical  qualities  so  much  but  that  aj^  experience  is  intellectual 
and  the  aesthetic  experience  is  one  of  quality.  As  for  Peirce,  the 
intellectual  movements  of  logic  are  a_n  experience,  but  are  not  aesthetic, 
per  se.  The  main  difference  seems  to  be  that  the  intellect  is  involved 
in  signs  and  symbols  which  have  "no  intrinsic  quality  of  their  own, 

Q 

but  (stand)  for  things  ..."  and  that  the  truly  aesthetic  is  im- 
mediately felt.  Before  we  go  on,  we  need  to  examine  this  position 
critically.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  pick  up  or,  that  feeling  of 
deja  vu  and  look  for  the  historical  grounds  of  this  diversion.  While 
there  are,   of  course,  echoes  of  the  work  done  by  Peirce  with  the  idea 


of  signs  and  symbols,  and  of  course,  the  fact  that  aesthetics  under- 
writes logic  (and  ethics,  also,  but  that  is  another  story)  and  a 
system  set  close  upon  the  framework  of  degenerate  Thirdness,  there 
also  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  Hegelianism.  As  we  pointed  out  Hegel 
denied  to  art  and  the  aesthetic,  a  full  place  in  the  search  for  the 
Absolute;  it  was  too  much  in  the  sensuous  particular.   (This  is  not  to 
deny  it  a  place  but  to  only  say  that  it  is  not  as  significant  as  religion 
or  philosophy).   For  Hegel,  philosophy  and  religion,  as  work  of  the 
intellect,  allowed  us  to  make  the  evolutionary  moves  to  the  convergence 
into,  or,  of  the  Absolute.  Dewey  seems  to  have  accepted  this  position. 

For  thinking,  the  activity  of  the  intellect,  has  inherent  in  its 

g 
structure  this  evolution.   Thinking  moves  from  premise  to  conclusion 

to  premise  to  conclusion,  ad  infinitum.  At  each  natural  stopping  point, 
the  conclusion,  as  an  end,  stands  as  the  growth  of  the  premise  an_d  as 
another  premise.  The  end  becomes  the  means.  We  see  Peirce  again, 
hear  him  tell  us  that  the  argument  is  the  highest  classification  of 
the  sign  process  because  it  is  the  instrument  of  intellectual  growth  in 
almost  the  same  way  as  Dewey  describes  the  true  intellectual  experience 
as  ari_  experience.  But  if  there  is  an  aesthetic  element  in  this  kind  of 
experience,  what  is  it?  As  we  look  more  closely  at  the  work  of  Dewey, 
we  will  find  that  the  aesthetic  element  is  completeness,  but  the  intel- 
lectual element  is  growth.   It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  dynamic  character 
of  our  life  exists  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  the  static  exists  in  the 
aesthetic.  By  the  aesthetic  we  tame  and  fix  our  impulses;  by  the 
intellectual  we  direct  these  results  (not  of  art,  but  of  the  taming) 
to  growth,  to  continual  growth.  Before  we  continue,  let  us  turn  to  a 
quote  from  Dewey. 
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In  esthetic  perception,  there  are  two  modes  of  collateral 
and  cooperative  response  which  are  involved  in  the  change 
of  direct  discharge  into  an  act  of  expression.  These  two 
ways  of  subordination  and  reinforcement  explain  the  expres- 
siveness of  the  perceived  object.  By  these  means,  a  parti- 
cular incident  ceases  to  be  a  stimulus  to  direct  action  and 
becomes  a  value  of  a  perceived  object. Iu  (emphasis  m ine) 

Expression  is  the  clarification  of  turbid  emotion;  our 
appetites  know  themselves  when  they  are  reflected  in  the  mirror 
of  art,  and  as  they  know  themselves  they  are  transfigured  J 1 

There  are  some  additional  points  to  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
the  above  quotes,  other  than  the  ones  that  preceded  them.  Art  and  the 
aesthetic  have  an  expressive  function  which  is  two-fold.  They  sub- 
ordinate, catch,  if  you  will,  the  qualitative  relationship  between  the 
subject  and  object.  They  control  the  direct  impulsion  of  emotion  or 
quality  so  that  the  emotions--here  the  quality  of  the  relationship--can 
be  clarified.  They  also  reinforce  this  relationship  but  in  a  way  dif- 
ferent from  the  original,  that  is,  they  are  transfigured,  or,  as  Hegel 
said,  born  again.  The  aesthetic  and  art  capture  and  structure  the 
original  relationship.  Although  Dewey  does  not  mention  him,  this  is 
similar  to  the  interpretation  of  the  aesthetic  given  by  Nietzsche  in 
The  Birth  of  Tragedy  when  he  sketches  the  dynamic  tension  of  the  Apollonian 
and  the  Dionysian.  Another,  perhaps  clearer,  way  of  explaining  what 
Dewey  is  about  is  to  refer  to  a  common  sight  in  the  Japanese  country 
side.   It  is  not  uncommon  to  come  across  what  appears  to  be  a  door  frame 
without  any  other  structure  around  it  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.   Upon 
investigation  one  finds  that  these  are  not  door  frames,  but  picture 
frames,  and  if  one  looks  at.  the  scenery  through  the  limitations  of  the 
three  bars,  there  is  a  picture,  seen  by  the  person  who  put  it  up  as 
aesthetic  or,  if  you  will,  beautiful.  The  point  of  this  story  is  that 
according  to  Dewey  the  aesthetic  is  when  we  carve  an  event  or  an  object 
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out  of  its  natural  setting  and  set  it  up  as  "self-sufficient."  We, 
in  doing  this,  stop  the  event  or  object,  move  it  into  a  kind  of  stasis 
and  say,  "do  not  think  of  this  as  having  any  consequence  or  overall 
significance,  see  it  not  as  a  means,  but  an  end  unto  itself."  The  split 
of  the  types  of  experience  that  we  spoke  of  before  can  now  be  divided 
in  the  following  way:  (1)  the  anaesthetic,  the  "ordinary"  experience  is 
one  solely  of  means,  (2)  the  aesthetic  experience  is  one  solely  of 
ends,  and  (3)  the  intellectual  experience  is  one  of  a  means/end  flow 
and  interdependence.   If  we  ground  our  interpretation  in  Peirce's  theory 
of  signs,  we  see  quite  easily  that  only  the  intellectual  would  lead  to 
a  future  interpretant,  so  only  the  intellectual  can  be  considered  a 
medium  of  growth.  So,  while  Dewey  in  his  various  works  makes  much  of 
the  aesthetic  quality  in  philosophy  (Experience  and  Nature),  in  society- 
in-general  (Human  Nature  and  Conduct)  and  education  (Democracy  and 
Education) ,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the 
aesthetic  experience  but  the  aesthetic  quality  in  an  experience. 
Dewey,  of  course,  does  not  denigrate  the  aesthetic  experience:  he  holds 
it  to  be  very  important  in  human  experience;  though  mainly  in  the  way 
we  just  discussed.  He  tends  to  give  it  the  same  significance  as  Hegel. 
We  also  realize  that  we  have  not  completely  explicated  Dewey's  theory 
of  art.  But  given  the  focus  of  the  thesis,  we  feel  we  have  done  enough 
work  to  give  us  a  foundation  upon  which  to  explain  Morris'  theory  of 
the  aesthetic  sign.  As  might  be  expected,  Morris  will  fall  into  the 
same  problems  as  Dewey  since  Morris  has  taken  Dewey's  aesthetics  whole- 
heartedly and  slapped  sign-function  terminology  on  top  of  the  structure. 
When  we  turn  our  attention  solely  to  Morris  we  will  approach  his  work 
in  two  paths.   First  we  will  look  at  what  he  did  in  "Esthetics  and 
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the  Theory  of  Signs"  and  how  he  might  have  done  it,  working  from 
Foundations  of  the  Theory  of  Signs.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Morris'  work 
on  the  aesthetic  sign. 

Let  us  begin  in  mediis  rebus  in  our  short  study  of  Charles  Morris. 
Morris  defines  the  aesthetic  sign  as  being  iconic  because  it  "denotes 
any  object  which  has  the  properties  .  .  .  which  it  itself  has."12  To 
this  point  Morris  agrees  with  our  work  done  in  the  last  chapter.  He, 
however,  seems  to  hedge  at  the  next  move.  Our  conclusion  had  been  that 
the  aesthetic  sign  is  a  complex  of  iconic  signs,  making  it,  in  fact, 
a  symbol  by  Peirce's  definition.  Morris  leaves  the  aesthetic  sign  as 

iconic,  though  he  does  speak  of  complex  iconic  signs,  which  he  says 

i  1 3 

are  'by  definition"  iconic.    This  presents  an  immediate  problem-- 

by  whose  definition?  A  complex  iconic  sign  can  be  for  Peirce,  a  symbol. 

Why  does  Morris  hesitate?  The  best  reason  we  can  give  is  that  he  had 

accepted  Dewey's  interpretation  of  the  aesthetic  experience  and  he 

would  not  name  the  complex  icon  of  the  aesthetic  sign  a  symbol  because 

that  would,  according  to  Dewey,  place  the  aesthetic  perception  in 

the  realm  of  the  intellectual.  Morris  also  argues  that  the  iconic 

sign  of  the  aesthetic  experience  is  one  "whose  designation  is  a  value." 

"Values  are  consummatory  properties  of  objects  or  situations  which  answer 

1  5 
to  the  consummation  of  interested  acts."    This  statement  can  not  be 

allowed  to  stand;  it  certainly  needs  some  unpacking.  Morris  uses  the 

example  of  food,  hunger,  and  eating  to  help  explain  this  definition. 

If  I  am  hungry,  then  the  act  of  eating  has  a  certain  value  for  me. 

Its  value  seems  to  be  tied  up  with  two  fronts--that  of  the  subject  and 

that  of  the  object.   If  I  am  hungry,  say  even  starving,  and  I  come 

across  food  that  is  rotten,  then  that  food  has  no  value  for  me  since  my 
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interest  in  eating  it  is  not  only  to  appease  the  pain  in  my  stomach 
but  to  remain  alive.   If  the  food  is  edible,  then  if  I  am  not  really 
hungry  then  the  food  has  a  negative  valuation  because  it  will  lead  to 
fat.  However,  if  I  am  hungry  and  the  food  I  come  across  is  edible 
and  "good"  then  I  say  that  the  food  has  a  positive  value  for  me.  What 
Morris  seems  to  be  trying  to  say  is  that  when  I  value  something,  I 
say  that  it  is  good  for,  or  bad  for,  depending  both  upon  it  (the  object) 
and  me.  But,  what  is  a  designatum?  ■  To  answer  this  we  turn  once  again 
to  Morris  who  tells  us  that  a  designatum  is  what  the  sign  takes  account 
of,   the  object  the  sign  represents.  Then,  according  to  this,  the 
aesthetic  sign  is  the  icon  which  designates  good  for  or  bad  for.  The 
way  this  has  been  worked  out  is  too  simplistic  to  get  at  what  Morris 
is  trying  to  say.  Let  us  return  again  to  the  idea  of  value.  Morris 
equates  value  and  significance   and  distinguishes  that  from  significa- 
tion.  If  we  return  to  the  example  worked  out  before  we  find  that  the 
food  has  a  certain  significance,  a  certain  meaning,  a  certain  value 
dependent  upon  my_  needs  (interest)  and  Us_  properties.  But  significa- 
tion is  the  process  of  standing  for.  The  value,  then,  of  the  aesthetic 
sign  is  seen  not  in  its  signification  but  in  its  significance.  Bui:, 
what  is  this  strange  language?  Morris  is  trying  to  get  around  a  very 
complex  problem  with  his  distinction:  what  does  an  object  of  the  aesthetic 
experience  mean?  In  Foundations  of  the  Theory  of  Signs  he  made  the 
point  that  "meaning"  is  one  of  those  terms  with  so  much  historical 
vagueness  that  it  needs  to  be  defined  within  semiotica.    When  we  ask 
what  a  painting  means,  Morris  claims  that  we  can  be  asking  one  of  two 
questions,  what  does  it  signify?,  or,  what  is  its  significance  (value)? 
That  he  claims,  or  at  least  implies,  that  the  first  question  is  out  of 
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order  seems  to  represent  two  trains  of  thought.  One  is  that  he  sees 
that  the  aesthetic  object  is  not  just  another  object,  like  an  index 
finger  pointing  to  the  men's  room.  The  second  is  that  he  seems  to  have 
accepted  Dewey's  position  that  the  aesthetic  experience  is  one  totally 
of  ends.  We  could  very   easily  move  around  and  around  this  point,  yet, 
get  nowhere.  So,  we  intend  to  let  the  problem  recede  for  the  moment 
and  say  that  we  will  argue  that  the  aesthetic  object,  when  taken 
aesthetically,  does  in  fact  signify  something  through  its  full  capacity 
as  a  symbol,  that  it  has  its  own  means/ends  interdependence. 

Before  we  venture  on  into  the  main  body  of  the  argument,  it  seems 
that  the  time  has  come  to  find  our  historical  roots.  Certainly  what 
we  are  saying  did  not  spring  out  of  the  air.   It  has  its  own  historical 
antecedents.  A  brief  look  back  will  show  that  the  "history  of  history" 
of  our  first  chapter  demonstrated  that  we  have  been  dealing  with  an 
attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  the  significance  and  signification  of 
the  aesthetic  experience  and  the  artistic  "impulse."  When  we  view  those 
philosophers  whom  we  choose  to  write  about  as  necessary  to  the  ground 
of  this  work,  we  find  some  things  in  common,  perhaps  out  of  their 
diversity.   In  all  there  was  a  need  to  ground  the  aesthetic  within 
their  own  framework,  to  capture  the  aesthetic,  and  make  it  "sit  still." 
For  Leibniz  the  artistic  was  essentially  an  act  of  worship  to  that 
ultimate  geometer  who  laid  out  this  perfect,  "best  of  all  possible"  world. 
The  aesthetic  was  the  act  of  acknowledgment  of  that  perfection.  So, 
he  spoke  of  form,  nature,  grace,  and  the  awe  that  the  finite  being  must 
feel  when  he/she  is  faced  with  the  apprehension  of  that  perfection 
beyond  his/her  grasp,  except  in  homage  by  imitation.   Its  signification 
was  in  its  representation  of  perfect,  rational  harmony.   Its  significance 
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was  in  its  ability  to  clear  for  a  moment  the  cloudy  structure  of  the 
finite  monad.  Where  Leibniz  dwelled  in  the  airy  world  of  form  and 
grace,  Hobbes  dwelled  in  and  of  the  earth.   In  his  materialism,  he 
granted  the  human  being  the  act  of  creativity  as  the  mind  became  the 
conduit  of  the  sensations,  but  denied  to  the  aesthetic  and  the  artistic 
the  heady  realms  granted  to  them  by  Leibniz.   For  Hobbes  the  significa- 
tion of  the  aesthetic  was  its  representation  of  the  creative  force. 
But,  Hobbes,  ever  fearful  that  the  being  would  forsake  its  civilized 
structures  to  return  to  the  brutish,  nasty,  and  short  state  of  nature, 
saw  in  the  aesthetic  and  artistic  a  power  to  be  channeled.  Its  signifi- 
cance resided  only  in  its  ability  to  sway  the  individual  to  the  moral 
values  thought  proper  and  necessary  to  keep  the  individual  in  the 
state  of  society.  Where  Leibniz  granted  the  aesthetic  the  means  of 
reverence,  Hobbes  saw  it  as  a  means  of  manipulation.  Then  came  Kant. 
Kant  strove  to  free  aesthetics,  but  in  that  went  too  far.   Kant  proclaimed 
that  to  be  aesthetic  was  to  be  purposive  but  purposeless.   (Perhaps 
this  was  in  reaction  to  the  moralists.)  The  signification  of  the  aesthetic 
was  the  celebration  of  the  free  play  of  the  human  imagination.  But,  in 
the  attempt  to  free  them,  Kant  isolated  the  aesthetic  and  the  artistic, 
denying  to  them  their  significance.  To  grant  them  their  significance 
was  to  destroy  their  uniqueness.  Thus  Kant  can  be  regarded  as  an  important 
ancestor  of  the  "art  for  art's  sake"  movement.  As  Dewey  might  say,  that 
art  and  the  aesthetic  are  only  made  up  of  ends,  they  are  never  to  be 
seen  as  means.   Kant  set  many  on  the  trail  of  believing  that  the  proper 
approach  to  the  study  of  the  aesthetic  was  to  separate  it  from  all 
other  kinds  of  human  experience.  Hegel  followed  Kant,  but  we  also  see  a 
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curious  relationship  with  Leibniz.  Hegel  sees  in  art  a  kind  of 
primitive  awareness  of  the  Absolute.  Its  signification  resides  in  its 
capability  of  synthesizing  the  form  and  content  in  "sensuous"  expecta- 
tion of  the  final  concrezation  to  come  through  the  evolution  of  the 
world.   If  Leibniz  had  seen  more  of  a  need  for  the  world  to  evolve  towards 
perfection,  or  Hegel  not  seen  such  a  need,  their  works  would  have  been 
barely  distinguishable.  The  significance  of  the  aesthetic  and  the 
artistic  is  that  they  hold  for  us  a  view  in  the  here  and  now  of  that  to 
come,  as  we  become  what  we  are.   Vernon  Lee  provides  us  with  another 
move.  She  places  her  emphasis  in  the  realm  of  the  individual.  She  speaks 
of  what  the  individual  experiences,  and  names  it,  "empathy."  Here  we 
find  hope.  She  looked  to  the  meaning  of  the  event  for  the  individual. 
She  saw  it  as  the  perception  of  the  subject/subject  relationship.  But, 
perhaps  because  she  saw  herself  as  doing  psychology  and  not  philosophy, 
she  left  her  study  there.  She  dealt  only  with  the  significance  of  the 
event  and  not  with  the  signification.  And,  so  we  come  to  Cassirer  and 
Peirce.  Both  of  them  were  schooled  in  Kant  and  both  began  their 
philosophies  at  the  level  of  experience.  But,  unlike  Lee,  Peirce  and 
Cassirer  moved  beyond  the  significance  into  the  signification.  But, 
Cassirer  moved  too  far,  slowly  moving  into  the  world  of  pure  form  through 
a  Hegelian  evolution  to  an  Absolute.   For  Cassirer  the  ultimate  dimension 
of  knowledge  became  the  world  of  pure  relations.  How  short  is  the  dis- 
tance between  Cassirer  and  Leibniz.  Peirce,  the  Pragmatist,  fought  hard 
to  retain  the  phenomenological  basis  of  his  work,  striving  to  comprehend 
all  types  of  human  experience.  But,  Peirce's  work  lay  buried  beneath  the 
heap  of  a  scholastic  world  that  repudiated  him  and  forgot  him,  to  the 
point  that  we  find  his  most  articulate  statement  on  the  nature  of  the 
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aesthetic  experience  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a  lecture  draft  that  he 
was  never  to  give.  Now  that  we  have  placed  some  of  this  work  in  its 
historical  context,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  work  of  Charles  Morris. 
Morris  was  not  included  in  this  chapter  simply  to  take  "pot-shots" 
at  him.  He  has  rendered  the  study  of  semiotica  a  great  service  by  making 
two  moves  which,  though  implied  in  the  Peircean  framework,  were  not 
emphasized  completely.  Morris  has  emphasized  the  role  of  the  interpreter 
in  the  sign  process,  introducing  it  as  the  fourth  element.19  Where  Peirce 
talked  of  the  object,  the  sign,  the  ground,  and  the  interpretant,  Morris 
speaks  of  the  object,  the  sign,  the  interpretant,  and  the  interpreter. 
It  is  obvious  that  Peirce  never  omitted  the  interpreter--we  saw  that  in 
his  inclusion  of  the  concept  of  ground  and  collateral  experience.  But 
for  whatever  reason,  the  interpreter  is  only  given  secondary  billing  in 
his  assessment.  Perhaps  this  was  because  Peirce  saw  that  the  person, 
as  sign,  was  the  process  of  consciousness.  But  Morris  adds  the  flesh- 
and-blood  human  interpreter  whose  own  unique  individuality  gains  prominence. 
The  second  alteration  of  importance  is  that  while  Peirce  spoke  of  the 
different  branches  of  semiotics  as  being  Speculative  Grammar,  Logic 
Proper,  and  Rhetoric,  Morris  tells  us  that  languages  (most)  have  three 
dimensions--the  semantic,  the  pragmatic,  and  the  syntactic.20  Roughly 
speaking,  syntactics  is  the  grammar  of  the  language,  semantics  is  the 
definitions,  and  pragmatics  is  the  connotative  area  of  language  usage, 
taking  into  account  individual  and  perhaps  area  and  national  differences. 
This  change  of  emphasis  opens  up  a  couple  of  paths.  The  primary  new 
avenue  emphasized  is  that  all  languages  or  sign  systems  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  all  three  dimensions.   "Formal"  logics,  for  instance,  do 
not  have  a  pragmatic  dimension,  but  do  have  a  semantical  dimension 


(truth  and  falsity)  and  a  syntactical  dimension  (various  deduction  and 
axiomation  rules).  This  also  opens  up  study  for  languages  other  than 
human  ones.   Many  creatures  communicate  with  each  other.  Perhaps, 
they,  too,  are  using  language.  Perhaps  they  express  themselves  in  all 
three  dimensions.  But,  artificial  languages  do  not  necessarily  have  all 
three  dimensions.  As  we  pointed  out,  formal  logics  seem  to  have  only 
two  dimensions.  And,  Cassirer  argued  that  theoretical  physics  only  has 
the  syntactical  dimension.  But,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  topic  of 
this  dissertation?  The  subject,  aesthetics,  is  a  study  of  a  certain  type 
of  experience  of  human  beings.  This  experience  is  communicable,  as 
evidenced  by  the  wealth  of  art  in  all  societies.  While  Morris  speaks  of 
these  three  dimensions  as  the  dimensions  of  language,  we  see  them  as 
being  useful  as  the  dimensions  of  experiences  and  the  articulation  of  these 
experiences.  What  we  will  argue  is  that  the  aesthetic  experience  can 
be  understood  if  we  study  it  as  if  it  were  a  language. 

If  we  are  to  run  our  analysis  in  this  fashion,  the  first  question 
we  must  ask  is,  "is  art  analogous  to  a  natural  or  to  an  artificial 
language?"  This  question  seems  quite  simple  to  answer.  A  quick  look 
at  history  only  allows  us  to  conclude  one  answer,  that  it  is  a  natural 
language.  Since  we  classify  as  natural  those  languages  which  are  or 
were  used  to  communicate  by  people  to  other  people,  such  as  Latin,  Greek, 
Romany,  and  English,  and  since  art  predates  these  languages  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  answer  is  relatively  clear.  However,  the  set  of  circumstances 
just  stated  is  not  really  a  cogent  argument.  After  all,  if  we  follow 
Cassirer1 s  wel 1 -documented  arguments  those  drawings  that  seem  to  predate 
written  language  weren't  art  as  we  know  them  today,  but  were  magic  images, 
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having  reality  as  the  object--not  communicating  something  to  someone 
else  about  the  object.  Also,  there  is  the  problem  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  these  images  predated  language,  but  only  that  they  predate 
written  language.  A  more  cogent  line  of  reasoning  seems  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing: When  we  look  at  the  artificial  languages  we  mentioned  and  even 
include  the  various  attempts  at  a  universal  language  such  as  "Esperanto," 
we  realize  that  they  function  at  an  abstract,  "universal"  level.   If  I 
am  dealing  in  say,  Predicate  Logic,  I  would  translate  the  sentence,  "All 
men  are  running"  as  (x)CMxRx.  When  it  thus  enters  into  the  realm  of 
Predicate  Logic,  it  stands  apart  from  the  English  sentence.  Whatever 
associations  I  may  have  about  men  or  running  are  stripped  from  the  sen- 
tence whose  significance  is  not  seen  in  how  the  components  relate  to 
each  other  and  whose  truth-value  is  based  upon  an  abstract  concept  of 
"possible  worlds"  of  which  the  world  of  the  original,  English  sentence  is 
simply  one  among  several.   In  essence  the  personal  or  human  existential 
situation  has  been  stripped.  But  the  human  existential  situation  is  a 
vital  component,  if  not  the  heart,  of  any  natural  language.  When  we 
make  the  argument  on  these  grounds,  it  seems  evident  that  art  and  the 
aesthetic  should  be  studied  as  if  they  were  natural  languages.  This 
means  they  should  encompass  all  three  dimensions  of  language.  At  the 
very   core  of  this  is  the  pragmatic  dimension,  the  dimension  that  en- 
compasses the  existential  human  situation.  Accepting  this  as  true  does 
not  ease  the  problem  any.   In  fact  it  can  well  be  said  to  complicate 
the  issue  even  more.  Before  we  explore  these  complications  let  us  just 

pause  to  make  the  statement  that  Morris  essentially  agrees  with  this 

21 
assessment.    With  this  nod,  let  us  return  to  the  complications  of 

placing  pragmatics  at  the  heart  of  the  art  "language."  We  will  raise 
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and  consider  the  following  questions:  While  art  may  well  be  studied 
as  a  language,  what  does  this  say  about  the  aesthetic  experience  of  a 
natural  scene  or  object?  If  pragmatics  centers  in  the  existential 
human  situation,  whose  situation  are  we  referring  to?  the  observer? 
the  artist?  Doesn't  this  make  aesthetic  perception  subjective,  a  matter 
of  taste,  after  all?  Let  us  look  at  the  first  question  first. 

Upon  quick  reflection  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  first  question  is 
easily  disposed  of.  The  object  in  semiosis  only  has  meaning  when  it 
becomes  a  sign.  The  "language"  of  aesthetics  is  about--and  in— the 
object  taken  as  a  sign.   1  may  listen  to  a  bird  song  or  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony  and  take  both  as  so  much  noise  or  take  both  as  music.   If  I 
do  the  former,  then  the  "language"  of  aesthetics  would  not  apply.   If  I 
do  the  latter,  then  it  ought  to  apply.  Let  us  take  a  clearer  view  of 
this  position.  Why  ought  it  to  apply?  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  "ought"  is  not  an  ethical  one,  but  a  logical  one.  There  are  some 
points  that  need  to  be  brought  out  here.   It  is  quite  easy  to  recoil 
in  horror  at  the  suggestion  that  the  aesthetic  and  art  can  be  studied 
as  language.  The  reason  is,  apparently,  that  when  we  think  of  language 
we  often  think  of  strictly  codified  short-hands  of  communication.  This 
produces  the  image  of  having  strict  rules  and  regulations  of  grammar 
and  definition,  with  accompanying  dictionaries  and  style  manuals.  That 
this  is  all  that  defines  language  is,  of  course,  to  overlook  the 
pragmatic  dimension  of  any  natural  language.  And,  while  it  can  be 
argued  that  no  natural  language  is  so  sterile  and  fixed,  that  argument 
constitutes  a  dissertation  in  itself.  We  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
one   example.  The  example  that  most  readily  comes  to  mind  is  the  use  of 
a  "double  negative"  in  the  English  language.   If  a  person  says  "I'm  not 
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going  nowhere"  the  meaning  of  what  he/she  says  is  dependent  upon 
the  person.   In  the  grammar  courses  of  our  youth  we  were  taught  that 
the  double  negative  is  incorrect  usage  because  it  is  redundant,  the 
two  negatives  having  the  effect  of  canceling  each  other  out  to  form 
a  positive  statement.   If  the  person  uttering  such  a  statement  knew 
the  rule  then  it  would  seem  that  a  plausible  interpretation  would  be 
that  he/she  was  going  somewhere.  But,  what  if  the  person  did  not  know 
the  rule,  or  was  a  native  speaker  of  a  language  which  used  the  double 
negative  as  an  emphatic?  Then,  it  seems  that  it  would  not  be  incorrect 
to  assume  that  he/she  was  saying  that  he/she  was  going  nowhere  fast, 
with  great  emphasis.  Or,  if  we  take  a  construction  of  the  last  sentence, 
when  we  said  "not  incorrect"  that  could  mean  a  round-about  way  of  saying 
"correct"  or  it  could  be  a  cautious  locution  granting  plausibility  but 
not  certainty  to  the  ascribed  situation.  The  point  of  this  is  to  under- 
stand an  expression  in  any  natural  language  one  needs  to  pick  up  on  the 
pragmatic  dimension  as  the  most  important  of  the  three  dimensions.  The 
use  of  a  language  in  life,  colors  both  the  syntactics  and  the  semantics. 
Thus,  we  can  see  that  it  is  the  pragmatic  dimension  that  grants  flex- 
ibility and  life  to  any  language.  To  speak  of  the  aesthetic  as  being 
analogous  to  language  does  not  fix  it  into  static  modes.  There  is  also 
an  added  benefit  to  studying  the  aesthetic  as  one  would  a  language. 
It  is  a  commonly  agreed-upon  proposition  that  there  are  no  private 
languages,  since  the  function  of  language  is  communication.  Granted 
that  the  aesthetic  can  be  studied  as  a  language,  we  can  move  into  the 
objectivity  of  the  aesthetic.  The  aesthetic  is  public,  not  private. 
There  are   various  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  such  a  position. 
The  obvious  first  question  is  what  exactly  does  it  mean  to  say  that  the 
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aesthetic  is  objective?  The  easiest  way  to  approach  this  question  is 
to  speak  of  what  is  not  meant.  The  linguistic  move  that  is  immediately 
a  problem  is  that  "objective"  is  generally  opposed  to  "subjective"  with 
the  distinction  generally  agreed  upon  that  the  qualities  that  are 
objective  are  "in"  the  object  and  the  subject  generally  simply  takes 
note  of  them,  and  those  qualities  which  are   "subjective"  are  taken  as 
being  "in"  the  subject.  We  bring  this  up  because  before  we  can  continue 
the  thesis,  this  radical  dichotomy  must  be  exposed  for  what  it  is,  an 
artificial  structure  and  an  inaccurate  account  of  the  relationship  between 
the  subject  and  object.  One  of  the  nicer  gifts  left  to  contemporary 
philosophy  by  Kant  was  the  idea  that  the  human  mind,  when  conscious, 
is  never  a  passive  receptor.  Of  course  Kant  was  not  the  first  Western 
philosopher  to  make  such  a  claim.  As  the  historical  section  laid  the 
ground,  Hobbes  developed  such  a  thesis  grounded  in  a  materialistic 
framework.  John  Locke  played  with  such  a  concept  in  his  articulation 
of  secondary  qualities  not  as  subjective  but  as  powers  of  the  object. 
But  Kant  went  beyond  both  these  philosophers,  at  least  as  far  as  this 
thesis  is  concerned,  because  he  dealt  not  so  much  with  physiological 
responses  but  with  ideas.  This  can  lead  to  a  universe  of  meaning  not 
one  of  "fact."  But,  Kant  also  left  a  few  problems  with  this  gift  in 
that  he  avoided  a  determination  of  the  relationship  between  the  world 
"out-there"  and  the  world  of  the  human  consciousness,  and  because  he 
used  the  imagery  of  things  and  substance  rather  than  activity.  Thinking 
was  the  activity  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.   It  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  Western  philosophy  has  been  the  story  of  the  see-saw  battle  of 
the  primacy  of  subject  or  object.  All  of  this  was  accepted  as  fact— 
that  there  were  subjects  conditioned  by  objects  or  objects  conditioned 
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by  subjects.  One  of  the  improvements  of  the  Pragmatic  philosophers 
is  that  they,  particularly  Peirce  and  Dewey,  have  moved  to  stabilize 
the  see-saw  so  that  there  is  a  "bi-conditionality"  between  the  subject 
and  the  object.  This  is  the  position  I  call  "Pragmatic  Dualism."  Peirce 
discusses  it  in  a  section  called  "Communication"  (6.158-6.162),  and  Dewey's 
philosophy  is  pervaded  by  the  position  that  nothing  exists  in  isolation, 
that  to  be  conscious,  to  be  alive,  is  to  be  in  an  environment.  I  have 
come  to  call  Dewey's  position  "transactional  ism. "  Both  the  positions 
of  Peirce  and  Dewey  hold  that  (in  my  terms)  if  one  really  performed  the 
phenomenological  epoche  down  to  its  final  conclusions  there  would  be 
nothing  left.  For  the  self  is  the  self  as  experienced  in  the  world,  and 
the  world  is  the  world  as  experienced.   It  is  a  dualism  (minus  the  facet 
of  substance),  but  it  is  an  inter-definitional  dualism  in  which  the  rela- 
tionship complements  the  elements.  The  subject  is  a  product  of  the  object 
and,  equally  important,  the  object  is  a  product  of  the  subject.  In  our 
various  languages  we  express  this  interdependent  nature;  we  communicate. 
This  whole  section  started  out  of  the  need  to  explain  what  was  meant 
when  we  said  that  the  aesthetic  is  objective.  We  meant  not  that  the 
qualities  are  "in"  the  object  rather  than  "in"  the  subject,  but  that 
the  experience  is  communicable--! t  is  like  a  public  language  (the 
redundancy  is  added  for  emphasis).  While  we  maintain  that  it  can  be 
studied  as  a  public  communicable  language  just  as  any  other,  we  do  not 
pretend  that  it  can  be  studied  as  a  language  just  like  any  other,  though 
we  also  hold  that  there  are  points  of  convergence.  We  hold  that  all 
languages  (natural  and  artificial)  are  expressions  of  the  relationship 
of  the  subject  and  the  object  in  the  world  and  expressions  of  the 
communication  of  that  relationship.  The  difference  is  in  how  that 
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relationship  is  defined  and  taken  up. 

The  question  now  seems  to  be  the  nature  of   that  defining  and 
the  taking  up  of  that  relationship.   It  we  look  over  once  again  the 
work  done  in  the  historical  ground  and  the  work  of  the  two  main  sec- 
tions on  Cassi rer  and  Peirce,  we  shall  see  that  the  difference  in  the 
relationship  is  not  one  so  much  of  the  constructed  framework  but  rather 
one  of  how  that  relationship  is  experienced.  Let  us  deal  with  this  in 
two  aspects--that  of  the  communication  of  the  aesthetic  in  a  natural 
setting  and  that  of  the  communication  of  the  aesthetic  in  the  world  of 
art.  Let  us  set  the  first  scene.   It  is  early  morning  of  a  cool  September 
day.  The  sun  is  just  rising  over  the  environment.  We  are  in  a  field 
with  some  trees  but  mainly  tall  grass,  morning  glories,  and  flowering 
weeds.  The  spiders  have  been  at  work  and  their  perfectly  patterned 
webs  float  from  bush  to  bush  yet  undisturbed  by  all  the  forces  of  life 
except  the  morning  dew.  As  the  demerging  sunlight  falls  across  the 
webs  it  picks  up  the  dew  drops  exposing  the  faceted  spectrum  of  colors 
inherent  in  all  white  light.   In  the  early  morning  this  ordinary  country 
field  filled  with  spider  webs  takes  on  the  brilliance  of  thousands  of 
skillfully  cut  and  polished  gems--diamonds ,  emeralds,  rubies,  fire  opals. 
Perhaps  we  had  originally  stopped  here  to  see  the  sun  rise  but  as  it 
rose  our  vision  was  pulled  to  the  dancing  colors  on  the  webs.  Perhaps 
we  even  stay  long  enough  to  watch  the  dew  dry  and  disappear  and  the 
awakening  birds  and  beasts  scuttle  through  the  webs,  breaking  them.  But, 
what  has  occurred?  Let  us  analyze  the  situation.   First,  the  webs,  the 
sun,  the  dew  were  there,  would  have  been  there  had  no  one  happened  onto 
the  meadow  that  morning,  or  no  one  happened  to  stop  to  see  it.  But,  at 
that  stage,  at  that  circumstance,  there  would  have  been  no  experience, 
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aesthetic  or  otherwise.  But  the  data,  the  material,  if  we  nod  to 
Dewey's  terminology,  would  have  remained.  Secondly,  as  we  just  men- 
tioned, there  was  a  person  there  to  see  it,  to  take  a  look  and  watch 
intently.  Without  that  particular  field  there  would  have  certainly 
been  no  aesthetic  experience,  though  there  might  have  been  an  anaesthetic 
experience.  We  must  also  realize  that  the  person  had  a  reason  for  being 
there  that  morning.  Perhaps  he/she  was  on  his/her  way  to  work.  Perhaps 
he/she  had  just  been  drawn  there  towatch  the  sun  rise  or  to  cut  down 
the  weeds  and  tall  grass.  Without  the  material,  the  field,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  for  that  person  to  notice,  to  watch.  There  are  many 
ways  to  characterize  this  situation.   For  various  reasons,  one  being 
that  she  has  been  virtually  ignored  so  far,  let  us  at  once  turn  back 
to  Vernon  Lee  and  her  theory  of  empathy.   It  must  be  realized  that  she 
said  that  we  feel  as  if  we  were  the  "object"  not  that  we  anthropomorphize 
the  "object."  The  theory  of  empathy  has  its  problems,  but  if  we  view 
it  closely  it  is  reasonable  to  abstract  from  it  the  feeling  of  a  living 
situation.  For  all  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  concerned  with  trans- 
action, communication,  Pragmatic  Dualism,  I  do  not  experience  the  co- 
extensiveness  of  mind  and  world.   In  "normal"  circumstances  I  experience 
the  self  as  thinking  and  the  object  as  passive.  But  when  I  am  in  a 
situation  which  can  be  termed  aesthetic,  I  experience  the  co-extensi ve- 
ness  of  self  and  other.  There  is  that  sense  of  a  living  other  in 
communication.  We  see  this  expressed  in  such  phrases  as  "that  painting 
speaks  to  me"  or  "that  piece  of  music  is  sad."  It  is  through  the 
aesthetic  that  we  can  realize  that  the  world  isn't  passive  but  is 
dormant,  awaiting  the  awakening.   If  we  look  at  the  concept  of  communica- 
tion, we  see  that  the  situation  can  be  no  other  than  described.   It  is 
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a  truism  of  language  study  that  the  individual  in  isolation  would 
not  have  arrived  at  language.  While  there  probably  would  have  been 
sounds,  there  would  have  been  no  language,  since  the  foundational 
basis  of  any   language  is  communication.  We  communicate  to  someone 
for_   some  reason.  So,  basic  to  communication  are  at  least  two  individuals 
and  at  least  one  intention.  The  more  structured  the  world  became,  the 
more  structured  languages  became  and  vice  versa.  To  pick  up  from  Lee's 
theory  of  empathy  and  move  into  Peirce's  categories,  we  can  say  that 
communication  involves  an  empathetic  consciousness  of  Secondness,  that 
there  is  something  other  than  the  self  to  be  understood.  But  the  bridge 
between  the  self  and  that  other  is  mediation,  which  can  be  seen  as 
Thirdness,  always,  for  Peirce,  the  mediation  point.  There  is  a  certain 
sense  to  saying  that  the  existential  situation  of  mind  and  other  in  that 
relationship  is  Thirdness,  or  at  least  an  important  aspect  of  the  nature 
of  Thirdness.  The  communication  process  is,  of  course,  the  sign  process. 
The  meaning  and  significance  of  any  experience  comes  from  the  situation  as 
it  J2  and  as  it  fits  into  the  various  contexts,  the  ground,  the  collateral 
experiences  of  those  in  communication.  Let  us  take  this  description 
back  to  the  initial  situation.  The  argument  is  not  that  there  was  or 
is  some  purpose  of  the  sun,  the  dew,  or  even  the  spiders  in  arranging 
the  scene.  Kant  taught  us  that.   It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  defend  the  thesis  that  non-conscious  entities  were  conscious--had 
intentions  or  purposes.  The  point  being  defended  is  that  the  scene 
unperceived  is  an  in-itself  (to  use  Hegel's  terms),  a  Firstness  (in 
Peirce's  sense  of  a  "mere  may-be")  or  a  possibility  (to  refer  to  Dewey). 
It  has  its  own  being  as  either  Nature  (again  Dewey)  and  as  Secondness 
(Peirce).  But  without  the  appreciating  consciousness  it  cannot  unfold 
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into  a  for-itself  (Hegel)  or  enter  into  Thirdness  (Peirce).  The 
experience  could  be  of  two  kinds.  We  could  speak  of  a  bedazzlement 
at  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Perhaps  this  would  be  the  "going-under" 
of  Nietzsche's  Zarathustra.  But,  a  total  going-under,  a  total  mes- 
merization  is  not  a  process  of  communication.  Communication  involves, 
as  we  have  argued,  two  beings  in  activity.  This  would  demand  the  mind 
struggling  to  take  hold,  reaching  out  to  grasp.  Here  we  enter  the  world 
of  signs.  One  aspect  of  the  sign  process,  to  re-emphasize,  is  that  it 
is  not  a  pedantic  exercise.  The  self  in  apprehension  does  not  painfully 
go  through  a  step-by-step  process  to  form  signs.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  mind  is  the  sign  process.   In  the  aesthetic  experience,  then, 
the  self  is  not  subsumed  by  the  world  nor  is  it  extinguished  in  the 
experience  itself.  The  self  remains  and  remains  active,  thinking,  com- 
paring, associating,  disassociating  in  an  effort  to  apprehend  the  event 
as  one  of  meaning.  Here  the  sign  process  is  at  work.   In  the  description 
of  the  field  situation  given  by  me  I  made  use  of  metaphor  when  I 
likened  the  sun/dew  drop  effect  as  being  like  that  of  finely  cut  diamonds, 
rubies,  etc.  When  we  think  back  to  the  chapter  on  Peirce,  we  remember 
that  he  described  metaphor  as  acting  as  a  hypoicon.  Also  it  is  important 
to  bring  back  to  consciousness  that  Peirce  claimed  that  there  were  no 
icons-as-such,  only  signs  used  iconically,  which  he  termed  hypoicons. 
Signs  used  iconically  must  bear  a  relationship  to  their  object  (even  if 
only  of  a  possible  object).  But  it  can  be  brought  out  at  this  point 
exactly  why  Peirce  would  claim  that  there  were  no  icons,  only  hypoicons 
(2.276).  This  has  to  do  with  the  idea  that  language  exists  with  the 
main  function  of  communication.  The  apprehension  of  the  event  in  the 
field  only  has  significance  for  me  if  it  has  signification.  The  ultimate 
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impact  of  signification  comes  in  being  able  to  understand  the  event 
not  in  isolation  but  rather  in  its  relationships  with  my  experiences. 
Thus  we  return  once  again  to  the  concept  of  collateral  experience. 
The  use  of  metaphor  is  an  expression  of  the  need  for  collateral  experience. 
Without  already  having  some  acquaintance  (either  first-hand  or  otherwise) 
of  the  various  precious  gems  mentioned,  the  grasping  of  the  event  would 
remain  isolated,  and  therefore,  meaningless.  Before  we  proceed  it  is 
important  that  we  note  that  the  use  of  the  collateral  experience  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  means  of  pigeon-holing  the  new  so  that  it  is  always 
inferior  to  the  past  but  rather  as  the  only  means  that  have  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  new.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  new  may  make  us 
destroy  our  former  concepts  and  interpretations  and  "open  new  worlds"  for 
us.  Also,  the  metaphor  acts  as  a  tool  of  communication.  When  I  try  to 
communicate  the  event  to  you,  it  is  best  done  by  opening  the  event  unseen 
by  you  to  events  or  objects  that  are  within  the  realm  of  your  experience. 

To  this  point  we  could  well  be  said  to  be  merely  drawing  out 
Charles  Morris*  contention  that  the  aesthetic  sign  is  by  definition 
iconic.  To  a  certain  extent  the  comment  is  true.  But  where  we  will 
part  company  with  Morris  is  that  Morris  takes  us  to  this  point  and  goes 
no  further.  We  wish  to  go  beyond  and  ask  other  questions,  the  primary 
one  being,  what  is  the  iconically  used  sign?  Let  us  examine  this  question. 
A  theme  common  to  both  Peirce  and  Cassirer  is  that  definitions,  essences, 
if  you  will,  are  relations  and  functions,  not  isolated  substances.  With 
the  abolition  of  the  concept  of  substance  as  the  defining  unit  another 
concept  needs  to  be  held  up  to  intense  examination.  This  old  idea  is 
that  within  the  world  certain  objects  and  actions  differ  not  in  degree 
but  in  kind.  With  the  use  of  a  function-oriented  definition  system,  the 
idea  of  differences  in  kind  becomes  hard  to  substantiate.  When  (if) 
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I  wish  to  mark  off  kinds  I  now  need  to  demark  in  terms  of  function  and 
action.  So,  I  may  well  hold  that  minds  and  rocks  differ  in  kind  because 
they  function  totally  differently.  But  when  I  am  speaking  of  activities 
performed  by  the  same  being,  then  the  difference  in  kind  concept  becomes 
harder  to  place.   In  order  that  we  might  become  clearer  on  the  implica- 
tion of  this  position,  let  us  look  once  again  at  the  concept  of  the  iconic 
sign.  As  we  have  noted  before  Peirce  claims  that  the  icon  does  not,  per 
se,  exist.  Only  iconic  signs  (hypoicons)  exist.   His  list  of  hypoicons 
is  images,  metaphors,  diagrams.  When  we  look  at  this  list  we  can  see 
that  hypoicons  function  as  the  mediator  between  object  and  collateral  ex- 
perience, which  is  also  what  Peirce  calls  the  ground  of  the  sign.   It 
mediates  the  "now"  and  the  "then,"  the  old  and  the  new.   It  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  function  of  the  hypoicon  is  the  activation  of  an 
interpretant  which  points  back  to  some  previously  situated  knowledge, 
experience,  or  concept.  One  obvious  question  to  ask  is  why  there  is  a 
need  in  the  aesthetic  experience  for  an  iconically-functioning  sign.  One 
answer  that  immediately  presents  itself  is  that  the  aesthetic  experience, 
by  definition,  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  different  from,  ordinary  experience. 
There  needs  to  be  a  way  of  integrating  it  into  the  world  of  experience  so 
that  it  can  unfold  within  the  context  of  the  significance  and  signifi- 
cation of  experience.  But,  when  we  proceed  another  step,  we  must  ask 
the  question,  is  the  aesthetic  experience  different  from  other  experiences 
in  kind  or  in  some  element  of  degree?  Before  we  can  fully  respond  to 
this  question,  we  need  to  discuss  more  fully  what  it  means  for  two  events 
to  differ  in  degree.  To  the  first  let  us  now  turn. 

We  have  discussed  this  to  some  extent,  but  let  us  do  so  again  with 
some  re-emphasis.  The  idea  that  two  events  differ  in  kind  seems  to 
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arrive  out  of  a  substantive  world  view.  The  classic  example  of  such 
a  division  is  the  opposition  of  analytic  and  synthetic  statements. 
Since  it  was  assumed  that  analytic  statements  were  necessary  and  syn- 
thetic statements  contingent,  the  two  were  considered  separate.  This 
separation  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  world  could  be  divided  between 
two  great  "substances"  (more  precisely,  "modalities")— necessity  and 
contingency.   But,  as  W.  V.  0.  Quine  argued  in  his  essay  "Two  Dogmas 
of  Empiricism"  necessity  derives  from  our  experiences  of  the  world 
(either  directly  or  through  transcendental  deductions)  which  makes  "neces- 
sity" a  classification  of  synthetic  judgments.  Or,  to  be  more  precise 
on  the  matter,  there  are  some  conditions  of  the  world  and  our  relation- 
ship in  it  that  we  feel  necessary  if  we  are  to  understand  the  world. 
They  give  us  a  kind  of  "metaphysical  comfort"— to  use  Nietzsche's 
terminology.  But,  at  base,  all  of  our  judgments  are  derived  from  the 
same  source.  The  difference  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  degree  in  the 
need  or  desire  for  whatever  it  is  we  wish— truth,  knowledge,  certainty. 
If  we  grant  this  argument  by  Quine  (to  be  sure,  others  have  not,  cf. 
Grice  and  Strawson:  "In  Defense  of  a  Dogma"),  we  must  look  at  the  mat- 
ter in  terms  of  experience.  To  be  sure,  we  have  different  experiences 
which  we  give  different  names.  We  talk  about  drug  experiences,  religious 
experiences,  psychotic  experiences,  aesthetic  experiences,  and  ordinary 
experiences  —  in  addition  to  all  those  experiences  of  something  or  other, 
such  as  love  or  alienation.  By  our  giving  them  separate  names,  we 
demark  them.  But,  does  this  demarcation  necessarily  entail  differences 
of  kind?  When  we  refer  back  to  the  use  of  hypoicons  in  the  aesthetic 
experience,  we  realize  that  the  answer  to  that  question  is,  "no."  The 
need  of  the  hypoicon  is  the  need  to  relate  one  experience  to  others  in 
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the  form  of  a  unity,  to  create  a  continuum  of  experiences.  This  need 
operates  in  all  experiences.  We  can  also  note  that  hypoicons  operate 
in  many  experiences  given  different  names.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
can  be  said  that  all  experiences  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  hypoicon, 
since  its  function  is  to  bind  experiences  into  a  continuum.  That  the 
hypoicon  operates  as  the  main  contact  sign  of  the  aesthetic  becomes  then 
not  what  differentiates  the  aesthetic  experience  from  other  experiences 
but  is  what  binds  it  to  the  other  "kinds"  of  experiences. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  discussion  of  how  the  aesthetic  differs  from 
the  ordinary  in  degree  rather  than  kind,  let  us  make  one  more  point  con- 
cerning the  hypoicon.  As  we  pointed  out  in  the  Peirce  chapter,  the 
three  kinds  of  hypoicons  were  given  as  being  as  close  as  possible  as 
one  could  come  to  an  icon.  The  hypoicons  are  signs  used  iconically. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  a  communication  "device"  can  be  used,  can  func- 
tion, in  many  ways.  There  is  nothing,  by  definition,  to  rule  out  the 
functioning  of  an  image,  diagram,  or  metaphor  as  another  type  of  sign. 
This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Peirce  claimed  that  symbols  were 
composed  of  icons  as  well  as  other  symbols.  As  we  also  noted,  symbols 
are  the  vehicle  for  growth  in  Peirce's  theory.  Signs  used  iconically 
point  backwards  in  the  sense  that  they  conjure  up  relevant  experiences 
of  the  past  as  their  interpretant.  But,  symbols  point  forward  by  gathering 
unto  themselves  new  meanings,  by  illuminating  the  path  of  the  past  into 
the  future.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  can  say  that  iconic  signs 
bridge  the  present  with  the  past  and  symbols  bridge  the  present  with 
the  future.   It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  usual  use  of  the  term  "symbol."  Symbols  are  generally  taken  in 
the  sense  of  being  conventional  and  are  opposed  to  the  image.  The 
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following  example  may  well  illustrate  the  situation.  Let  us  assume 
that  we  have  before  us  a  painting  of  a  young  woman--pretty,  brown  hair, 
long  and  loose,  dressed  in  a  soft  blue  robe.  She  is  smiling  down  at  a 
newborn  infant  cradled  in  her  arms.   If  we  take  the  picture  for  what  it 
Is.,  we  are  then  said  to  have  taken  the  picture  imagistical ly,  in  the 
present.  If  we  take  the  picture  as  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  with  Child, 
we  are  said  to  have  taken  the  picture  symbolically,  as  freezing  it  into 
the  past.   In  this  sense  we  have  "killed"  the  picture  by  making  it  only 
refer  outside  itself.  But,  Peirce  makes  a  distinction  between  a  legisign 
which  is  conventional  and  the  symbol  which  may  be  conventional,  but  is, 
more  importantly,  the  vehicle  for  growth.   For  Peirce,  "horse"  is  a 
legisign,  but  the  concept  for  which  it  stands  is  a  symbol  which  grows, 
which  is  the  representation  of  the  life  process.  So,  to  say  that  the 
aesthetic  sign  is  the  symbol  is  not  to  fix  the  aesthetic  in  the  past, 
but  is  to  place  it  in  the  continuum  of  human  experience,  which  is  one 
of  growth,  of  unfolding.  To  this  point  we  have  been  operating  out  of 
the  idea  that  the  aesthetic  experience  is  an  experience  just  as  any  other 
experience,  that  it  takes  its  place  in  the  whole  range  of  human  experience. 
But,  we  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  it  is  the  same  as  any  other  experience. 
We  just  wish  to  argue  that  it  differs  in  degree  from  ordinary  experience. 
Of  course,  the  question  must  be,  degree  of  what?  To  answer  this  we 
once  again  turn  to  the  work  of  Quine,  who  argued  that  the  difference 
between  analytic  and  synthetic  statements  was,  essentially,  the  degree 
of  certainty  we  attached  to  the  judgments.  Analogously,  we  make  the 
venture  that  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  experience  and  the 
aesthetic  experience  is  the  degree  of  intensity.  This,  of  course,  needs 
explanation.  Let  us  turn  our  gaze  once  more  backwards. 
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With  the  exception  of  Hobbes,  and  Leibniz  who  had  an  artistic 
theory  rather  than  an  aesthetic  theory,  the  philosophers  who  have  formed 
the  ground  of  this  dissertation  recognized  and  built  their  theories  upon 
the  primordial  nature  of  the  aesthetic  experience.  They  gave  weight  to 
the  aesthetic  as  that  form  of  human  experience  which  brought  us  closer 
to  the  intimate,  contextual  relationship  that  we  have  in  our  being  in 
the  world.  When  be  begin  with  the  work  done  by  Hobbes  and  continue 
all  the  way  through  the  works  of  Cassirer  and  John  Dewey,  we  see  a 
growth  in  the  significance  of  the  aesthetic  from  being  used  merely  as  a 
tool  by  which  to  shape  "correct"  moral  behavior  (Hobbes)  to  a  respect  for 
the  aesthetic  as  the  unifying  characteristic  of  all  significant  human 
experience  (Peirce,  Dewey).  Even  with  Leibniz  who  placed  the  emphasis 
upon  art  on  its  ability  to  mirror  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  universe, 
there  was  a  deep  recognition  that  it  was  through  art  and  the  aesthetic 
that  the  human  being  could  touch  the  roots  of  existence.  But,  it  was 
only  with  the  advent  of  Kant  and  those  who  followed  his  lead  that  the 
true  "essence"  of  the  aesthetic  was  perceived.  Before  Kant  all  know- 
ledge, all  experience,  was  seen  as  a  kind  of  search  for  the  Holy  Grail. 
There  existed  some  kind  of  given  external  structure  and  the  task  of  the 
human  being  was  to  find  it  and  bring  it  home  to  civilization.  But  Kant 
opened  the  door  to  the  pathway  that  recognized  that  the  "nature"  of  the 
external  world  was  that  constructed  by  the  human  mind.  Within  the  bounds 
of  sense,  the  human  is  free  to  create  his/her  significance  and  meaning. 
But,  while  the  aesthetic  expresses  this  ultimate  creativity,  it  also, 
almost  paradoxically,  expresses  the  bounds  of  that  creativity.  Human 
beings  do  not  exist  isolated  from  others  or  isolated  from  the  world 
external  to  the  mind.   It  is  a  truism,  but  a  significant  truism,  that 
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there  is  a  world  of  beings,  of  sentient  and  non-sentient  beings,  a 
world  which  exists  and  would  exist  regardless  of  whether  any  human  ever 
existed.  As  human  beings,  we  exist  in  the  midst  of  that  world.  Our 
presence  does  not  create  it.  What  we  can  and  do  create  is  a  meaning, 
a  value,  an  interpretation  of  that  world  in  its  relationship  to  us.  Any 
piece  of  knowledge,  any  new  interpretation  changes  the  world  of  human 
experience,  because  it  changes  our  world  view.  And,  as  we  argued  in  the 
Cassirer  chapter,  but  as  Dewey  would  agree,  as  Peirce  might  agree,  meaning 
is  founded  in  making  sense,  in  setting  up  intellectual  structures  by  which 
we  generalize  and  contextualize  the  facts  of  our  experience.  But  just  as 
these  structures  began  as  the  way  we  have  of  understanding  the  world  of 
our  experience,  they  can  become,  as  we  rarify  and  abstract  and  generalize, 
our  prisons.  Just  as  language  functioned  as  a  tool  of  liberation,  of 
power,  so  it  can  trap  us  into  a  set  world-view.   It  can  move  us  into  a 
metaphysical  solipsism.  But  what  we  recognize  as  the  aesthetic  can  be 
seen  as  that  "tug  on  the  sleeve"  that  we  began  our  creations  out  of 
something,  some  primordial  relationship  with  the  world.  But,  what  does 
all  of  this  imply?  Let  us  begin  by  asserting  what  we  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  taken  as.   It  is  not  meant  as  an  all-out  attack  on  conceptualization, 
abstraction,  etc.  The  aesthetic  can  only  operate  within  some  type  of 
framework.   For,  as  we  have  argued,  it  is  a  process  of  communication, 
of  transaction.   It  is,  after  all,  a  human  activity.  Nor  are  we,  at 
base,  making  the  old  argument  that  the  various  forms  of  abstractions  take 
us  away  from  the  world,  thereby  negating  the  world.   For,  we  accept  that 
understanding  needs  to  be  able  to  generalize,  to  accept  a  continuum, 
that  all  my  experiences  are   out  of  a  world  of  both  the  I  and  the  other. 
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But,  we  are  arguing  that  if  one  takes  the  scientific,  the  logical,  the 
ordinary  experience  as  the  main  function  then  there  is  the  danger  of 
moving  too  far  towards  that  pole  of  human  isolation.  At  heart  this  is 
the  mistake  of  a  Cassirer  and  the  wisdom  of  an  Aristotle.  Cassirer  saw 
that  the  history  of  human  experience  had  been  the  rise  to  dominance  of 
the  human  mind.  The  journey  from  expressive  (world  domination)  to  the 
significative  is  for  him  the  correct  outcome  of  the  struggle.  The 
journey  is  complete  when  the  Form  becomes  predominant.  The  wisdom  of 
Aristotle  is  that  we  struggle  to  hit  the  mark  in  our  perspective,  to  at- 
tain the  balance  between  the  world  and  the  structure.  It  is  also  the 
wisdom  of  Peirce  who  implored  throughout  his  philosophy  to  not  forget 
the  other,  the  Second.  We  can  see  finally,  fully  the  remarkable  defini- 
tion given  to  us  by  Peirce  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  the 
aesthetic  is  the  interplay  through  reason  of  possibility  and  actuality.22 
The  aesthetic  experience  brings  us  home  as  it  demands  that  we  re-see  the 
structures  of  our  world  in  light  of  these  structures,  functioning,  then, 
as  the  tool  of  growth,  allowing  us  to  build  our  houses  of  intel  lectual  ism 
upon  the  soil  of  experience  rather  than  upon  the  tentative  structures  of 
pre-established  interpretations.  The  liberation  of  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience from  the  pedagological  and  the  moralistic  becomes  the  liberation 
of  the  human  individual.  To  insist  that  the  artistic  and  the  aesthetic 
serve  the  intellectual  structures  or  the  moral  structures  is  to  use  the 
ultimate  base  of  liberation  as  simply  another  form  of  prison  bars.  Once 
freed  it  can  keep  us  "faithful  to  the  earth"  (Nietzsche)  and  yet  not 
bury  us  underneath  the  ground.   It  then  differs  from  the  ordinary 
experience  in  its  intensity,  in  the  immediacy  of  the  relationship  that 
it  demands. 
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While  it  might  seem  that  the  last  few  pages  of  our  inquiry  have 
taken  us  far  afield,  we  remind  the  reader  (and  ourself)  that  what  has 
been  done  here  is  to  develop  the  pragmatic  dimension  of  the  aesthetic 
and  artistic  experience.  We  have  done  this  by  moving  more  and  more 
generally  into  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  as  based  in  the  relationship 
that  the  human  being  has  in  the  world.  We  have  argued  that  the  basic 
dimension  of  the  aesthetic  is  the  pragmatic.  While  we  also  maintain  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  any  natural  language,  that  is  another  thesis.  But, 
the  aesthetic,  as  we  have  also  argued,  is  as  a  language,  a  mode  of  com- 
munication. As  such  there  needs  to  be  a  form, a  way  of  articulation. 
From  here  we  can  now  move  to  the  two  other  dimensions  of  any  natural 
language,  the  semantic  and  the  syntactic. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  the  previous  example  of  the  use  of  the  double 
negative  and  the  corresponding  interpretation  of  meaning,  the  syntactics 
and  the  semantics  of  a  language  are  founded  in  the  accompanying  pragmatic 
dimension.   If  the  argument  recently  presented  is  accepted,  then  this 
relationship  is  as  it  should  be.  The  semantics  and  syntactics  develop 
as  a  means  through  which  we  can  articulate  the  relationship  of  the  self 
and  the  world,  the  pragmatic.  As  natural  languages  develop,  of  course, 
the  relationship  of  syntactics,  semantics,  and  pragmatics  begin  to 
coalesce,  so  that  the  relationship  is  no  longer  linear,  but  gathers  them 
up  together.  The  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  the  coming  together  of  the 
three  dimensions.  Just  as  the  syntactics  and  semantics  grow  out  of  the 
pragmatic,  so  the  syntactics  and  semantics,  once  established,  evoke  and 
expand  the  pragmatics.  As  a  symbol  is  applied  to  a  situation,  so  it 
enters  the  ground  or   collateral  experience  of  the  self  and  becomes  part 
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of  the  pragmatics.  Since  we  have  already  established  the  aesthetic 
as  having  all  three  dimensions,  we  must  look  to  the  syntactics  and 
semantics  of  it.  To  do  this,  we  need  to  make  a  general  type  of  state- 
ment on  the  function  of  syntactics  and  semantics.  When  we  follow  our 
previous  analysis  of  the  basis  of  the  aesthetic  as  the  pragmatic,  we 
realize  that  the  codification  of  the  semantics  and  syntactics  depends 
very  much  on  the  relationship  the  language  has  with  pragmatics.  Let  us 
take  as  an  example  the  formal  logics.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
logical  systems.  As  a  base  example  let  us  look  at  Proposi tional 
(Sentential)  Logic.  In  truth,  there  is  no  such  beast.  There  are,  though, 
different  systems  of  Proposi tional  Logics.  The  difference  is  not  the 
scope  of  the  logics--all  of  them  are  used  to  analyze  sentences,  using 
the  proposition  as  the  basic  unit  of  demarcation.  But,  in  one  system, 
the  relationship  between  a  proposition  (p)  and  its  double  negation  (NNp) 
is  a  biconditional,  in  another,  it  is  merely  an  implication.  The  point 
here  is  that  the  system  is  considered  so  inflexible  that  a  minor  devia- 
tion is  enough  to  distinguish  a  separate,  though  related  system.  Another 
point  to  remark  upon  is  that  the  formal  logic  systems  operate  upon  a 
strict  grammatical  basis.  A  missing  connective  or  misplaced  parenthesis 
can  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  statement.  As  we  remarked  earlier,  because 
of  the  abstract  nature  of  the  formal  logic  systems,  they  incorporate  no 
pragmatic  dimension.  When  we  move  from  the  formal  logic  systems  to  the 
natural  languages  used  discursively,  we  find  a  less  fixed  element  of 
syntactics  and  semantics.  Within  certain  boundaries  both  the  semantics 
and  syntactics  offer  flexibility.   In  English  one  can  be  slightly  "un- 
grammatical"  and  still  be  understood.  Also,  the  grammar  of  the  language 
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changes  through  time.  An  example  is  the  word  "whom."  Although  there 
have  been  some  screams  of  anguish,  its  use  has  gone  out  of  style.  We 
also  find  that  the  meaning  of  any  word  changes  through  use.  One  quick 
look  at  the  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary  is  enough  to  establish  that  as 
fact.  But,  even  with  these  changes,  the  language  remains  English.   (To 
be  sure,  when  the  changes  become  sufficient,  there  is  some  differentiation 
given  such  as  "Old"  English,  etc.)  The  boundaries  of  the  discursive 
use  of  a  natural  language  are  that  they  are  conventions  evolved  (or 
established—Luther's  codification  of  the  German  Language)  to  facilitate 
precision.  The  point  is  to  communicate  an  idea  as  precisely  as  possible. 
The  syntactic  dimension  is  more  rigid  in  discursive  written  language  than 
in  discursive  oral  language.  Once  again  we  see  this  as  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  written  language  is  further  from  pragmatics  than  the  oral 
language.  The  oral  language  can  use  voice  inflection,  facial  movements 
and/or  other  kinds  of  body  "language."  The  more  the  communication 
process  moves  away  from  the  lived  situation,  the  more  rigid  the 
syntactic  structure  becomes  out  of  need,  it  becomes  codified.  But,  if 
our  previous  assessment  of  the  importance  of  the  pragmatic  dimension 
of  the  aesthetic  experience  is  accepted,  we  can  see  that  as  far  as  the 
experience  is  concerned,  the  syntactic  element  can  remain  loose  and 
fluid.  So,  while  we  can  analyze  the  syntactics  of  the  experience,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  that  it  is  necessary,  or  possible  to  codify 
it  even  to  the  extent  that  the  discursive  use  of  a  natural  language  is. 
This  explanation  relieves  the  philosophical  aesthetician  from  the  futile 
pursuit  of  finding  the  codifications  of  the  inter-sign  relationships  of 
the  aesthetic  experience  in  a  general,  universal,  not-to-be-deviated- 
from  format.  This  can  be  seen  not  merely  as  a  way  of  "weasel ing-out" 
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of  an  unfortunate  or  problematic  situation,  but  rather  as  a  way  of 
understanding  the  variety  of  the  aesthetic  experience. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  semantic  dimension.  Rather 
than  move  all  the  way  up  to  the  formal  logics,  let  us  start  our  examina- 
tion with  the  kinds  of  words  in  any  natural  language.  Specifically,  we 
wish  to  concern  ourselves  with  nouns.  The  more  specific  the  noun,  the 
more  precise  the  "definition"  (or  perhaps,  more  precisely,  the  denotation) 
of  that  noun.  The  most  precise  noun  is  a  proper  name  because  it  refers 
to  a  specific  individual.  If  I  use  the  name  Ludwig  Wittgenstein  I  am 
making  reference  to  a  specific  individual.   If  there  is  more  than  one 
Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  I  can  further  characterize  that  individual  by  pointing: 
if  he  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  or  by  making  such  a  reference  as  "the 
Ludwig  Wittgenstein  who ."  But,  the  initial  reference  is  con- 
crete and  precise  if  not  always  clear.   If  we  further  expand  our  analysis 
to  include  general  nouns,  such  as  species'  names,  there  is  still  a  cer- 
tain precision  in  the  word.  While  I  may  not  be  able  to  teach  you  to  use 
the  term  without  error,  I  can  point  out  instances  of  that  noun.   I  can 
point  out  instances  of  "German  shepherd"  by  pointing  to  various  individuals. 
I  can  also  do  the  same  with  the  more  general  term  "dog."  Interestingly 
enough,  I  can  also  explain  to  you  what  a  unicorn  is  even  though  they  are 
non-existent.   I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  horse-like  creatures,  pure 
white,  with  blue  eyes,  one  horn  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead,  sur- 
rounded by  virgins.   I  can  also  do  this  with  verbs,  point  out  instances 
of  running,  standing,  or  speaking.  As  long  as  I  am  dealing  with  words 
that  make  reference  to  an  object  either  as  itself  or  engaged  in  some 
isolated  activity,  the  precision  of  the  language  is  fairly  simple.  But 
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there  seems  to  be  a  problem  when  we  begin  to  deal  with  words  that  involve 
emotions  or  non-physical  relationships.  Point  out  the  denotations  of 
the  words "love,"  "hate,"  or  the  activity  of  loving  or  hating.  Let  us 
look  more  closely  at  the  word  "love."  I  may  love  chocolate  cream  pie, 
my  mother,  my  friend,  my  cat,  or  peace.  We  speak  of  the  act  of  sexual 
intercourse  as  that  of  "making  love."  While  there  are  people  who  might 
claim  that  some  of  these  uses  involve  a  misuse  of  the  word,  it  seems  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  those  to  specify  the  denotation  they  perceive  and  to 
demonstrate  that  these  ordinary  uses  of  the  term  are  il 1 egetimate.  There 
are  several  things  to  notice  about  this  concept  as  well  as  those  like 
them.  While  its  denotation  is  imprecise,  it  has  strong  connotations. 
The  other  thing  to  bring  out  is  that  it  involves  a  relationship  between 
an  individual  and  some  other,  either  sentient  or  non-sentient.  The 
relationship  is  not  one  of  a  physical  nature,  at  least  in  the  same  sense 
as  being  between  two  things  is.  We  often  refer  to  this  concept  and 
others  like  it  as  being  "intangible."  I  wish  to  make  the  assertion 
that  the  nature  of  such  concepts  is  ambiguity.  Before  I  proceed  I  need 
to  make  a  definition.  The  dictionary  definition  of  ambiguity  involves 
as  one  of  its  meanings,  "vagueness."  We  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between 
ambiguity  and  vagueness.  If  something  is  vague,  we  wish  to  say  that  that 
means  that  the  concept  is  so  imprecise  that  it  has  no  meaning.  When  I 
use  the  word  ambiguous  or  make  reference  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  situa- 
tion, then  I  wish  that  word  to  mean  imprecision  of  meaning  due  to  the 
inherent  multi-faceted  nature  of  the  situation.  The  concept  of  ambiguity 
is  meant  to  apply  to  those  concepts  which  refer  to  relationships  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  pragmatic  dimension.   "Love"  is  an  ambiguous  term.  When 
we  refer  back  to  Peirce,  we  realize  that  the  argument  of  his  Pragmatism 
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operates  out  of  the  foundation  that  the  essential  nature  of  the 
relationship  of  mind  and  self  in  the  world  is  that  of  ambiguity.  The 
element  of  Firstness  gives  us  that  nature  of  the  "mere  maybe"--what 
Cassi rer  refers  to  as  the  phenomenon  of   pure  expression.  We  see  that 
this  nature  is  expressed  in  that  element  of  life  and  the  living  other. 
Once  again  the  psychological  wisdom  of  Vernon  Lee  is  thrust  to  the 
forefront  .      We  can  characterize  once  again  the  theory  of  empathy 
as  asserting  the  nature  of   the  aesthetic  experience  as  being  one  of 
the  living  subject  in  communication  with  the  living  other.  The  primordial 
relationship  is  one  not  of  fixity.  Subjects  cannot  be  fixed  in  the  same 
way  as  objects.   For  Peirce,  subjects  are  subjects  because  they  are  in 
process,  in  the  state  of  becoming.   If  the  semantics  of  the  aesthetic 
is  an  articulation  of  that  fundamental,  pragmatic,  relationship,  then  it 
too  must  be  ambiguous,  multi-faceted.  This  explanation  can  be  used  to 
explain  several  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  experience.  One  thing  that  it 
takes  into  account  is  the  futility  of  trying  to  discriminate  between 
proper  symbols  and  improper  symbols.   It  explains  why  both  Oedipus  Rex 
and  Death  of  a  Salesman  are  both  tragedies.   It  can  explain  the  multi- 
level dimensions  of  The  Wasteland.   It  explains  how  different  inter- 
pretations can  be  derived  from  the  same  object.  And,  perhaps  most 
importantly  it  can  explain  how  one  scene  (remember  the  Japanese  country- 
side) or  one  art  object  can  cross  time  and  culture. 

Before  we  attempt  any  kind  of  generalization,  it  seems  thatweneed 
to  go  through  an  analysis  of  the  aesthetic  experience  in  relation  to  a 
human-made  object  of  art,  especially  since  we  have  already  crossed  the 
line  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  introduction  of  the  art  object  adds  only 
a  new  element  to  the  formula,  it  will  not  contradict  anything  that  we 
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have  done  so  far.  The  human  element  that  is  introduced  into  the  equation 
is  the  element  of  intention.  We  need  to  speak  of  the  artist's  intention 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  the  experience.  Given  the  arguments  that  we 
have  made  in  this  dissertation,  it  seems  reasonable  to  make  the  assertion 
that  the  work  of  art  is  an  articulation  of  an  experience  of  the  artist. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  artist  is  merely  imitating  something  that 
happened  to  the  artist.  The  experience  may  well  occur  in  the  creation  of 
the  art  object  itself.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  conies  a  point  in 
which  the  artist  says  "yes,  it  is  finished."  At  this  point  it  stands  as 
an  articulation  of  the  artist.  As  such  it  functions  as  a  mode  of  com- 
munication. At  this  point  the  object  stands  alone.  To  be  sure  the 
artist  can  and  often  does  direct  us  by  titling  the  work.  At  this  point 
the  artist  has  given  us  a  clue  as  to  what  he/she  wants  us  to  see  or  hear. 
Or,  the  artist  may  leave  the  work  untitled.  Here  we  can  only  say  that 
the  artist  is  telling  us  to  make  of  the  work  what  we  will.  He/she  has 
made  use  of  the  semantical  and  syntactical  dimensions  to  articulate 
his/her  own  pragmatic  context.  Without  some  element  of  a  semantic  and 
syntactic,  the  world  is  impossible  to  understand.  But,  as  we  have  argued, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  semantics  and  syntactics  are  to  be  codified. 
When  we  deal  with  human-made  articles,  we  are  often  tempted  into  playing 
the  "out-psyche  the  artist"  game.  Artists  are  hounded  by  journalists, 
students,  and  other  persons  to  tell  the  "real"  meaning  of  the  work.  This 
is  a  symptom  of  the  search  for  definition  in  the  world.  That  is,  it  is 
essentially  a  rejection  of  the  ambiguity  and  consequent  growth  process 
of  the  aesthetic  experience.  There  is  a  story  that  may  help  explain 
what  I'm  trying  to  get  to.   During  the  academic  year  1967-1968,  I  was 
in  attendance  at  a  lecture  given  by  Edward  Albee  at  the  University  of 
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Florida.  Besides  the  precise  date  of  the  lecture,  I  have  also  forgot- 
ten what  Albee  said  in  lecture.  What  I  do  remember  is  one  incident.  A 
professor  of  the  English  Department  rose  to  ask  Albee  a  question  "What," 
she  said,  "is  the  meaning  of  Tiny  Alice?"  Albee  replied  to  her,  "the 
meaning  is  in  the  play.  The  meaning  is  not  in  me.  Go  ask  the  play 
once  again."  The  significance  of  the  work  of  art  resides  not  in  what  it 
is,  so  much  as  it  stands  for  the  ability  of  the  human  being  to  communicate, 
to  make  public,  the  aesthetic  experience.  This  above  all  stands  as  a 
demonstration  that  the  aesthetic  experience  is  public,  intersubjecti ve, 
much  more  than  any  dissertation,  no  matter  how  well  argued. 

Before  we  continue  on  to  other  points,  let  us  make  a  certain  distinc- 
tion. The  distinction  we  wish  to  make  is  that  between  the  study  of  art 
as  art  history  and  the  aesthetic  experience  of   a  work  of  art.  We  do 
not  maintain  that  the  two  are   mutually  exclusive,  only  that  they  are 
different.  No  artist  creates  in  a  vacuum.  As  a  living  human  being 
he/she  is  very  much  a  part  of  his/her  time  and  culture,  his/her  own 
collateral  experience.  The  context  of  the  creation  is  certainly  done 

ithin  this  pragmatic  situation.  The  semantics  and  syntactics  are  created 
out  of  the  pragmatics  and  vice  versa.  Art  can  certainly  be  studied  as 
the  expression  of  the  general  cul ture--both  the  actuality  and  the  pos- 
sibilities entailed  in  any  existential  situation.  The  understanding 
of  the  artist's  intention  can  be  understood  from  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  culture  and  the  culture  can  be  understood  from  the  artist's  pro- 
duct. But,  to  maintain  that  such  knowledge  is  necessary  for  an  aesthetic 
experience  or  appreciation  of  the  object  is  to  say  that  we  cannot  have  an 
aesthetic  experience  or  appreciation  of  an  anonymous  work.  What  the 
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human-made  object  allows  us  is  an  extra  dimension.  We  can  experience 
the  object  in  our  own  transaction  with  it  and  we  have,  as  a  possibility, 
the  transaction  with  another  human  being  through  the  object.  Once  again 
the  basic  ambiguity  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  artistic  shows  through. 

At  the  outset  of  the  dissertation  we  pointed  out  that  we  were 
engaging  in  a  strange  endeavor/   We  were  attempting  to  talk  about  some- 
thing that  was  undefined,  hoping  to  work  our  way  into  some  kind  of  defini- 
tion through  semiosis.  What  we  have  done  is  work  through  the  aesthetic 
experience  through  the  nature  of  the  sign  process,  concentrating  at  the 
end  upon  a  semiotical  description  of  it  through  its  communication.  Some 
might  claim  that  our  results  are  unsatisfactory  because  we  have  not 
arrived  at  a  definite,  twenty-five  words-or-less  definition.  But,  we 
were  never  seeking  such  a  definition.  Our  search  was  to  catch  the 
essence  of  the  experience  without  destroying  it.  We  have  found  that  the 
essence  of  the  experience  is  ambiguity--not  ineff ability.   Because  it 
is  strongly  based  in  the  primordial  relations  of  self  and  other,  it  spins 
mightily  upon  the  pragmatic  dimension.  Because  it  can  be  articulated  and 
communicated,  it  contains  both  a  semantic  and  syntactic  dimension.  But, 
because  it  is  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  Pragmatic,  the  semantics  and  syn- 
tactics cannot  be  generalized  or  abstracted  into  a  formula  or  a  laundry- 
list  of  necessary  attributes.   Its  sign  is  two-fold.  When  its  sign  acts 
as  a  bridge  to  the  context,  it  acts  iconically  by  bridging  into  the  past. 
But,  it  also  acts  symbolically  as  a  force  of  growth  through  which  we  can 
cut  through  the  various  structures,  so  that  we  may  refound  our  interpre- 
tations in  the  soil  of  our  being  rather  than  on  the  fairy  castles  of  desires 
to  fix,  to  make  determinate,  to  bring  the  world  into  the  realm  of  our 
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domination.   It  is  at  heart  the  experience  with  which  we  immediately 
experience  the  balance  between  the  power  of  the  self  and  the  power  and 
life  of  the  other. 
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APPENDIX 
ESS  AND  RELIGION 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  mentioned  both  in  the  introduction 
and  (indirectly)  in  the  conclusion  of  this  dissertation  was  how  one 
might  distinguish  between  the  religious,  the  psychotic,  and  the  aesthetic 
experience.  If  we  were  to  deal  completely  with  this  subject  we  would 
need  to  write  a  thesis  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  this  one  is. 
The  main  problem  is  that  both  the  religious  experience  and  the  psychotic 
are  shrouded  in  as  much  controversy  as  the  aesthetic.  There  is  even 
an  added  problem  in  the  psychotic  experience—a  good  case  can  be  made 
that  it  does  not  even  exist.  But,  let  us  mark  out  our  territory. 
There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  a  religion  and  a  religious 
experience  and  between  the  theory  of  psychosis  and  a  psychotic  ex- 
perience. But,  let  us  look  at  religion  and  the  religious  experience 
first. 

The  nature  of  religion  seems  to  reside  in  the  beliefs  and  actions 
of  an  individual  based  upon  some  relationship  with  what  the  individual 
calls  divine.   The  divine  can  be  Nature,  Christ,  the  One,  or  just 
about  anything  else  the  individual  feels  to  be  divine.  The  divine, 
as  such,  seems  to  stand  apart  from  the  self  or  world  of  ordinary 
experience.  The  divine  is  something  that  is  worshipped,  felt  to  be 
above  the  ordinary  view  of  life.  The  religious  experience  then  would 
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be  the  experience  of  the  divine.  The  distinction  we  wish  to  make 
is  that  when  one  speaks  of  religion  he/she  is  concerned  with  its 
truth  or  falsity.  The  character  of  Christianity  would  fall  if  there 
is  no  God  to  be  father  to  Christ.  Christ  is  no  longer  the  son  of  God 
but  merely  another  man  with  literate  followers.  But,  the  religious 
experience  is  not  based  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  dogma  nor  on  the 
reality  of  the  divine,  but  on  the  individual's  experience—how  that 
experience  is  made  meaningful.  The  religious  experience  is  then  defined 
in  terms  of  the  individual's  interpretation  of  his/her  experience.  Once 
again,  we  fall  back  into  Peirce's  theory  of  collateral  experience.   It 
would  be  hard  to  see  how  an  individual  brought  up  without  any  sense  of 
religion  or  the  divine  could  have  a  religious  experience.  Of  course 
the  anthropologists  tell  us  that  there  is  some  sense  of  the  divine  in 
all  cultures.  And,  even  if  one  does  not  embrace  the  religious  personally, 
he/she  knows  that  others  do  and  may  well  have  some  idea  of  what  others 
claim  that  sense  to  be.  And,  let  us  admit  one  more  "fact"  into  the 
equation--that  religious  persons  can  and  do  have  aesthetic  experiences. 
What  then  can  be  made  of  the  situation?  In  a  general  way,  let  us 
describe  the  situation  in  the  same  way  we  described  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience in  the  conclusion.  An  event  occurs.  Perhaps  the  same  event 
described  in  the  conclusion.  Why  might  one  person  have  an  aesthetic 
experience  and  another  a  religious?  The  general  answer  is  in  the 
interpretants  of  both  the  sign  functioning  iconically  and  of  the  sign 
functioning  symbolically.  The  integration  of  the  hypoicon  may  result 
in  an  interpretant  concerned  with  the  divine  as  I  seek  the  signification 
of  the  event  and  the  symbol  may  result  in  an  interpretant  concerned 
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with  the  religious  as  I  seek  the  significance  of  the  event.  Why 
person  "x"  might  have  this  signification  and  significance  and  person 
"y"  another  resides  in  the  person  rather  than  in  abstract  philosophy. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  Peirce  said  that  the  sign  effected 
the  interpretant  and  the  relationship  of  any  particular  sign  to  any 
particular  interpretant  was  "quasi-necessary"  as  we  brought  out  in  the 
Peirce  chapter.  Peirce  regarded  the  theory  of  signs  as  a  tool  of 
explanation,  not  as  a  tool  of  strict  and  rigid  prediction.  Though  Peirce 
did  not  explicitly  discuss  it,  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual  human 
situation  is  underscored  here.  With  this,  let  us  turn  to  the  psychotic. 

There  is  a  very   glib  way  open  to  us  of  explaining  the  psychotic. 
We  could  say  that  the  psychotic  is  an  experience  without  the  benefit  of 
Secondness,  as  such,  it  would  involve  no  transaction  and  communication. 
But  this  explanation  is  glib  because  it  assumes  tacitly,  though  not 
logically,  the  existence  of  psychosis  and  the  psychotic  experience. 
There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  what  we  traditionally  term  psychosis 
is  a  value  judgment,  a  moralistic  judgment  about  behavior  cloaked  in 
medical  and  professional  terminology.   It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  while  the  aesthetic  experience  and  the  religious  are  experiences 
that  we  have  that  we  describe  for  others,  the  psychotic  experience 
is  something  that  others  tell  us  that  we  have  or  have  had.  Now,  people 
have  had  and  reported  the  hearing  of  voices  that  no  one  else  heard, 
the  perceiving  of  relationships  that  no  one  else  perceived,  etc.  This 
as  a  fact  of  human  experience  is  not  denied.  And  the  argument  could 
be  made  that  we  could  call  these  psychotic--a  term  is  merely  a  term. 
But,  since  the  connotations  of  saying  that  someone  is  psychotic  and 
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the  consequences  of  making  such  a  determination  have  caused  so 
much  suffering,  one  cannot  merely  use  the  word  academically.  But, 
what  of  these  experiences  that  do  exist?  Can  they  be  differentiated 
from  both  the  religious  and  the  aesthetic?  Once  again  the  answer  re- 
sides in  the  quasi-necessary  relationship  of  the  sign  and  interpretant. 
So,  in  that  sense,  the  answer  to  the  question  is  yes.  But  when  I  take 
the  view  that  psychosis  is  someone  else's  interpretation  of  the  nature 
of  the  interpretant,  then  the  answer  is  no.  This  quasi-explanation 
calls  for  some  explanation.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  say  that 
all  three  types  of  experience  are  unusual  enough  that  they  demand 
explanation,  integration,  into  the  context  of  my  world.   I  seek  their 
signification  and  significance.   If  I  understand,  integrate,  and  describe 
that  experience  in  terms  which  may  be  defined  as  either  aesthetic  or 
religious,  the  world  about  me  approves  or  at  least  tolerates  me.  But, 
if  I  understand,  integrate,  and  describe  that  experience  in  terms  not 
accepted  by  others,  I  am  then  termed  psychotic,  crazy,  paranoid.  The 
reason  why  some  explanations  are  tolerated  or  accepted  and  why  others 
are  feared  and  the  person  holding  them  attacked  and  maybe  even  incar- 
cerated without  his/her  consent  is  a  question  I  must  leave  to  the  social/ 
political  philosophers. 

Notes 


William  James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  New  York, 
New  York,  Collier   Books   ,  1961,  p.  42. 

2 
I  refer  the  interested  reader  to  the  following:  R.  D.  Laing  and 
A.  Esterson,  Sanity,  Madness,  and  the  Family,  Harmondsworth,  England, 
Penguin  Books,  1970;  Thomas  S.  Szasz,  Ideology  and  Insanity,  Garden 
City,  New  York,  Doubleday  Anchor,  1970. 
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